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Art. L—MODERN PHILOSOPHY PANTHEISTIC. 
By L. P. Hickox, D.D., Acting President of Union College. 


Ovr organs of sense in some way become affected, and we \ y 
perceive outer objects by means of these organic affections. |v “‘«* 
By affections in the eye we apprehend colors, in the ear | 
sounds, in the mere touch temperatures and the muscular | 
touch solids, in the mouth tastes, and in the nose odors. The | / 
perceptions are the modes in which whatever may be without | 
us reveals itself to us in our consciousness. For the inner | 
sense we have no organs, but our own agency gives inner | 
affections, and in these we perceive the modes of our inner / 
activity. oi 

We call the perceived objects phenomena, because in the; 
outer sense we have the world and in the inner sense ourselves’ 
as appearance and not as ewistence. We hereby attain the 
qualities of an outer world and not its essential matter, and 
the exercises of an inner world but not its essential spirit, . 
Each one apprehends his affections as modes of appearance 
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fn himself and has the phenomena of the material and spirit- 
‘ worlds as apprehended in his consciousness, but whether 


Aor 20k A -* these phenomenal worlds are the same to one as to another, 
e have no capability of deciding. Each man is to himself 
he measure of truth for his own phenomena. 
The phenomena are, in the sense, singly and separately ap- 
j F prohentted, and by the connecting judgment referred as qual- 
de, ~ coneenet ‘ities and exercises to their respective things and agents, and 
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we thus know the world as made up of distinct things and 
agents perpetually undergoing successive changes. 

The animal has organs of sense in common with man, and 
apprehends phenomena and groups qualities and events to- 
gether in a judgment of experience, and thereby to man and 
animal there is a phenomenal world in common. But to man 
there is the higher endowment of reason, and this so interpen- 
etrates and illatmines the sense and the judgment that the per- 
ceptions of the man are thereby modified to become some- 
thing other than the perceptions of the animal. A sponta. 
neous insight perpetually yet often unconsciously goes along 
with the perceiving and judging, and space and time, and 
substance and cause, and adaptation and design, etc., are 
seen by man in an intelligible world to which the irrational 
brute can have no access. An untaught peasant cognizes 
forces and ends and rights and claims in nature which the 


_ animal, though passing through the full experience of nature, 


can never attain. It thus occurs, that even when man has not 
yet found his reason as a distinct function of his intellect, and 
knows not specifically what reason is, yet he abundantly man. 
ifests the unconscious possession of his high prerogative above 
the animal, in the incipient apprehension of physical laws and 
ethical rights and religious claims with which no animal can 
come in communion with him. 

By this spontaneous working of the rational within us, we 
may be asking questions and seeking answers from nature, 
that shall lead us a long distance in the attainment of know- 
ledge beyond where any animal can follow, while as yet we 
have not at all discriminated the function we are using and 
which separates us so widely from the brutes. The facts both 
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of matter and of mind may be gathered, and these may be ~ 
analysed and generalised and-classified in systematic arrange- 
ment, and the general made to include the particular through 
all the kingdoms and orders of nature, till we have built up 
widely extended and varied sciences, and in the study of such 
facts and their relations we may attain to much physical, 
ethical, and even theological learning. There is here no in- 
sight to any principle which has determined the facts, and 
therefore ‘no facts nor combination of facts can be compre- 
hended or expounded, but taken as they have been given in 
the sense, they have been classified and embodied in systems 
of much practical use and convenience. We do not read and 
intelligently apprehend the documents, but we diligently 
gather and arrange them in what we deem their appropriate 
pigeon-holes, and put our technical labels upon them. 

Here is no philosophy which has reached to the laws of 
their being and working, and determined the facts to be as 
they are and not otherwise, but taking them just as they are 
we have named and classified them. It is not, however, at 
all uncommon that this is mistaken for philosophy, nor that 
some, who may have given much of this but no higher culti- 
vation to their minds, may deem themselves quite competent 
to pronounce with authority upon the labors of such as have 
been profoundly philosophical. We have frequent snatches 
of criticism, and flippant strictures, and sometimes long and | 
sapient reviews giving oracular decisions concerning philo- 
sophical speculations, and in which it is most painfully and 
pitifully manifest that their authors were utterly incompetent 
to enter into the method or the meaning of the works they 
were so trenchantly overhauling. Fondly deeming that they 
have a mission to detect and scourge philosophical delusions 
and errors, they strike valorously and unhesitatingly at what 
to them appears to be some monster absurdity, but their hard- 
est hits and cleverest cuts ate seen by the discerning to be 
but sorry blunders of their own ignorance, and all the humor 
of the matter turns wholly to their own expense. 

Occasion may be here taken to refer to the first article in 
the last October number of the Princeton Review, which was 
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doubtless intended to be a final refutation of the revised edi- 
tion of the Rational Psychology. There has all along been in 
that periodical a perpetual pattering of offensive allusions at 
what has been taken as the radicalism, rationalism, and Ger. 
manism of this same author of the Rational Psychology, and 
which have been directed with about equal perspicacity as 
the strictures in the above-named article. The distinguished 
Editor of the Princeton Review is understood as asserting that 
the world needs a more Christian Philosophy than that which 
is given to us by Sir William Hamilton, and certainly, there- 
fore, a higher philosophy is necessary than any thing reached 
by the authors of these allusions and strictures. 
The article above named manifests throughout that the 
writer of it has an entire want of discernment of the philo- 
sophical distinctions between phenomena and things in them- 
, selves, the becoming and the being, the nominal and the real, 
the natural and the supernatural, the relative and the abso- 
lute, etc., and in this indiscrimination is the full evidence 
that he has not yet taken the first step in that long path 
which philosophy has for so many ages been travelling. To 
him all objects are just what and just as the senses give to us, 
and all investigation of them can attain to nothing other than 
that which the analyses and deductions of the logical faculty 
can make out of them. The speculation pursued in the Psy- 
chology is often misconceived, more often entirely beyond his 
apprehension, and the only answer to the Zeview that is prac- 
ticable would be that for which there is not found a sufficient 
inducement, viz. the pointing out item by item the perpetual 
failures to attain the rational meaning of the work which the 
Reviewer has taken in hand. This may be charged by him 
to be the fault of the work itself in its obscure thinking and 
expression, but surely if it were too obscure for his apprehen- 
sion he was not bound to study it, nor to review it ; certainly 
was bound not to review it till he had intelligently studied its 
The ends designed in the Psychology, and believed to be 
fairly reached in the estimation of those who comprehend the 
matter, are such as the Reviewer would himself, doubtless, 
desire might be attained, viz., the philosophical validity of 
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our knowledge of an outer substantial world, and of an Abso- / 
lute, Personal Deity. This desired result is sought in the only 
practicable method of attainment, by an @ priori process; and’ 
the natural consequence induced by his dogmatic assertions 
of error and emptiness through the whole speculation, to such 
as put any faith in his sayings, will be to foster a conviction | 
that all valid knowledge of an outer world and a Personal | 
God is a philosophic impossibility. The ground is left com- | 
pletely open to such as are perpetually insisting that Reason | 
and Religion, Philosophy and Faith, must stand to each other | 
in lasting hostility. The only way to keep our religion and 
our faith will be to disparage and discard our Reason and 
Philosophy. The Oxford Essayists and Westminster Review- 
ers may have all things their own way, in all cases where any 
honest and independent thinking is allowed. 

And now, such uninstructed criticism, however innocent 
and honest the critic, can only help the scepticism which he 
deems himself disposed to deny, and weaken the forces on the 
good side which he thinks he would desire to uphold. In his 
blindness he is striking at a friend, and not an enemy, and 
holding up to misguided derision and reproach the very de- 
fences and support of his creed, and without which his adop- 
tion of it can be nothing but unreasoning credulity. The 
true spirit with which such misjudging assailants. are to be 
met, is with our suffering Lord to say, “ Father, forgive them, 
for they know not what they do”. They will become both 
more amiable and more comfortable when they shall have 
grown wiser. Their present position comes from their adop- 
tion of the foul logic both of an Argumentum av ignoratiam 
and of an Argumentum az ignoratid. The most lamentable 
part of the matter is, that very extensively the ductile minds of 
coming laborers are passing on to their responsible life-mission 
under the like negative instructions and positive perversions. 

But we turn from such reflections to the theme immediately 
in hand, viz., The Pantheistic tendencies of Modern Philo- 
sophy. We shall pursue the track of philosophical specula- 
tion so far only as necessary to apprehend its modern bearing. 
The able article in the last number of the THrotoaioat Re- 
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view, on the Two Schools of Philosophy, precludes all neces- 
sity for dwelling upon the leading distinctions of an @ priori 
and @ posteriort method. We shall find as the result of our 
search, that the whole drift of modern speculative teaching is 
towards some one modified form of Pantheism. 

/ A careful reflection upon the phenomena of the sehse finds 
/ them fleeting and transitory, constantly coming and departing. 
| The color or the sound of one instant is not that of the next, 
| but a continual repetition of impressions is made upon the 
organs, and also a perpetual variation of phenomena occurs. 
To such as contemplate nothing but the phenomenal, it must 
appear that “all things flow”. The instant of the arising in 
sense is also the instant of evanishing, and we cannot say at 
any time this is, but only it is coming into manifestation. 
Nothing is in one stay, and hence we know the phenomenal 
only as the becoming. 

But the logical understanding cannot be satisfied with merely 
a phenomenal becoming, and cannot form a judgment of con- 
nected things without some permanent to give unity to the 
diversity. As the phenomenal in congelation passes to a 
liquid, and thence to a vapor, there has been in the judgment 
a permanent which has neither come nor gone with the alter- 
nations of the phenomena, and hence all the phenomena are 
judged to inhere in that one thing that has perdured through 
all the coming and departing, This permanent has had real 
being continually, and to such as contemplate intellectually 
only the permanent real being, it must be apprehended that 
“all things stand”. The permanent real being in the judgment 
changes its modes of appearance in the sense. 

And just here, between the flowing and the standing, is the 
point in which all philosophy has had its origin. Here two 
ways open, and the Ionic philosophy exhausted itself in striving 
to determine the becoming, and the Eleatic philosophy spent 
itself in the effort to determine the being. 

In this old conflict where Greek met Greek, it was not com- 
petent to relieve the antagonism by the defeat of either party. 
They each had opposite sides of the same truth, and philo- 
sophy could not afford that either one should be lost. Both 
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must be retained and become harmonized in a philosophy, 
which has attained a higher stand-point. Ionicism and Elea-/ 
ticism both survive and become reconciled in Platonism. The’ 
permanent being in the judgment determines the phenomenal | 
becoming in the sense, and thus while the intellectually ap: | 
prehended being “stands”, the sensibly perceived becoming | 
“flows”. One is object for one function of knowing, and the | 
other is object for another function; and the permanent being as | 
known intellectually can appear no otherwise than fleeting, 
when perceived sensibly. 

Prato, from his original peculiarity of intellectual endow- 
ment, was specially inclined to investigate the truths which 
related to the permanent being, and had little interest in any 
speculations terminating only in the becoming. To his pene- 
trating reason, the phenomenal was only as the passing shadow 
of a deeper reality ; and this deeper real, itself permanent and 
essential, determined all the phases of the fleeting phenomenal. 
His striking illustration of the wide distinction between objects 
in the sense and objects in the reason is presented under the 
analogy of men imprisoned in a cave, with their backs toward 
the entrance, the real objects are behind, and determine all 
the shadowy forms which are perceived on the back side of the 
cave before them. The insight of the reason is directly at the\ 
real objects in their full light, and knows these objects in | 
themselves and not their shadows, and knows also how the real | 
objects determine the passing shadows which the imprisoned | 
senses can have as their only objects. The imprisoned men of | 
sense deem the phenomenal objects to be all that can be 
known, and they busy themselves in registering and classify- 
ing their appearing and relations; the rational man knows the 
phenomenal to be shadow, and that the only real is away from 
the directions of the sense, and that the phenomenal can be 
truly known only by being taught of the reason how the real 
determines the phenomenal. The reason-objects are the real 
being, and yet as never coming into sense, they are solely ex: 
istent in an intellectual world, and are therefore properly 
ideal. They alone have true being; they determine all ap- 
pearance in the sense ; they can be known only by the reason 
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itself; they are thus “ Ideas”, not “ Images”; and stand as the 
basis of that which constitutes the grand’ peculiarity of the 
Platonic philosophy. 

The Ideas are all distinct, and yet are so mutually connected, 

that from a cognition of one all may be attained. The wheat- 
corn truly is, in the inner vital force which is its purely intel- 
lectual idea, and which also determines all the sensible ap- 
‘pearances it may manifest in its germination and growth ; and 
so also the earth, the water, the sun, etc., have their inherent 
forces as purely intellectual ideas; and yet all these ideas of 
the wheat-corn, the earth, the water, the sun, etc., have their 
mutual affinities and connection, and so all through the uni- 
verse, one idea may draw after it all other ideas in its con- 
nections. 

The world is a complete organism of all the single ideas, 
and this has its grand source and comprehension in the Abso- 
lute Good, the truly living, personal Idea which is the Source 
and Sovereign of all. In the Philosophy of Plato, the idea is 
always the true reality, more perfect in the absolute than in 
us the human, but everywhere that, by the intellectual ap- 
prehension of which and its determinations, we can alone at- 
tain to any true science. We may study phenomenal shadows 
as we will, yet can we comprehend and expound them only as 
we have apprehended intellectually and clearly their deter- 
mining ideas. In their ensouling of all phenomenal becoming 
the Universe is, and in their original being in the Absolute 
Good, a personal God is. All truth and all being is in him, 
and the eternal ideas direct the eternal purpose and secure 
eternal wisdom and righteousness, and thus a pure Theism, 
excluding all forms of Pantheism, is attained and held in 
Platonism. 

But as in most cases, so with Plato, the philosophic impulse, 
becoming enthusiastic in its progress and success, pushes its 
speculations inordinately and extravagantly. As the deter- 
mining ideas alone could bring anything of experience within 
true science, so they were sought to be extended to all that 
was desirable should be truly known; and as the original 
archetypes and paradigms of all things were true and original 
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being in the Absolute Good, so the ideals constructed by the 
human mind were put among the ideas that had a true 
and real being. Yea, as the many phenomenal attributes and 
qualities in the becoming were determined in the one per- 
manent idea, so the particulars and individuals were sought 
to be determined and produced from the one generic concep- 
tion. The generic man, tree, etc. contained and determined 
all particular men, trees, etc. In this way the ideas came to 
be applied to all that was sought to be known, and as phe- 
nomenal qualities must-have that which in the general holds 
the truth that belongs to the particular, so there were ideas of 
color, heat and cold, etc.; and also the more abstract general 
conception became an Eternal Idea, having true being; as 
even Plato himself says, the idea may be applied wherever a 
‘nultiplicity can be indicated by one and the same name, thus 
opening the field for the endless dispute of the Nominalist and 
the Realist. 

This excessive and extravagant application of the ideas 
made a restraining and correcting criticism necessary, and the 
Aristotelian method became a philosophical demand. The 
Platonic ideas, if retained at all, must be remanded to the real 
being and excluded from the phenomenal becoming, and also 
from merely mental constructions and abstract general con- 
ceptions. 


AristTotte has a First Philosophy, and which refers only to 
true being, as really as Plato, and complete science can be 
attained only in this first philosophy. But from a native 
peculiarity of mind he was fitted to investigate the phenom- 
enal, and had little interest or success in speculations relative 
to the purely intellectual. Experience, he held, must guide 
in all human investigation, and that which transcends ex- 
perience, though necessary for true science, is mainly above 
the reach of human attainment. Completeness of knowledge 
for man would demand a complete and universal experience. 
Particulars are first given, and from these we must rise toward 
the universal and eternal. The Aristotelian method is thus 
an inversion of the Platonic, and deals with the being through 
the suggestions and analogies of the becoming. 
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The ideas of Plato are controverted by Aristotle with 
earnestness, not to say sometimes with rival bitterness. He 
attacks them and seerhs only to apprehend them as they had 
been extravagantly carried into the phenomenal, and applied 
to abstract general conceptions. He ridicules the Ideas as 
made of these general abstractions by only adding the expres- 
sion, thing 2m itself, to the general notion. Thus man, tree, 
etc. is made an eternal idea, really including all men, and all 
trees, etc., by only saying, man per se, tree per se, etc. In 
this way the generic is held really to contain the particular, 
and the immortal ideas are only made from the abstractions of 
the dead things of sense. And even when thus assuming the 
abstract man or tree to be thing 7m itself, he shows that it 
would be impossible by any intelligible process to determine 
the particular man or tree from such idea. By this criticism} 
the ideas were fairly excluded from the phenomenal and its 
abstractions where they had wandered beyond their domain, 
but with no prejudice to their occupying the purely intel- 
lectual field of true being, where alone Plato should have 
attempted any recognition of them. 

In connection with what may comprehensively be known 
as the Logic of Aristotle, we have his First Philosophy in refer- 
ence to true being, and which we give in its most general 
method, as having a bearing on our present purpose, In all 
our experience of the becoming, there is the Matter and the 
Form. Matter is passive, without qualities or attributes, and 
distifguishable from blank nothingness no otherwise than as 
somewhat that may come into sensible manifestation. It can 
be known and spoken of only as the possible. Form is that 
which particularizes and gives peculiar manifestation to matter, 
and in which the passive possible becomes actual. In order 
that the possible, eternally existing as wholly unqualified 
matter, may take on its peculiar forms, it is necessary that 
there be Motion, or some process of actually taking on its 
qualities. But in order that any motion may be, it is necessary 
that there be a Moving Cause and a Final Fnd to be attained. 
Motion, which involves this moving cause and final end, be- 
longs thus to form rather than to matter. The form, possessing 
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moving power and final end, and therein competent to give 
manifestation to the passive possible, considered as standing 
ready to qualify matter, is Hssence ; and such essence, in the 
process of actually qualifying the matter, is the phenomenal 
becoming as a perpetually flowing experience in the sense. 

But motion, which cannot originate in the passive matter, 
and must first be in the form, has, as a condition for its origin, 
the necessity that there be first a movable and a possibility of 
setting in motion; and yet a generation of such movable and 
possibility of setting in motion would itself be motion, and on 
this account motion cannot have had a beginning, but has 
been eternal. Such eternal motion must have a mover, him- 
self unmoved, and this conception of an unmoved Mover holds 
the secret of the Deity. In order to the elucidation of the 
divine mystery, we must apprehend that the lovable or desir- 
able moves to choice without being moved, and also that the 
knowable moves to knowledge without being moved. God is 
eternally desirable and eternally knowable, and herein he is 
eternally unmoved mover. 

As desirable, the unmoved mover gives motion to somewhat 
that is out of himself; but as knowable, he gives movement to 
himself, for it is reason only which can be known by reason, 
and which thus, iri knowing itself, moves itself in intelligence. 
The eternal reason as knowable, and in this unmoved, is also 
eternal reason knowing itself, and in this is eternally moving. 
Thus Aristotle made the Deity to consist in speculative and 
not practical reason ; an eternal movement in thought, and not 
in moral purpose ; and on this account we have his famed 
sententious announcement, that the Activity of God is the 
Thought of Thought. The object of movement and the sub- 
ject of movement are one, and thus Aristotelianism attained 
and held the very life-germ of the Schellingian and Hegelian 
identity-schemes, wherein the object thought and the subject 
thinking are identical. If Aristotle could have renounced his 
eternally passive matter, and made all things to consist in the 
logical process of his active form, the very flower of modern 
German philosophy would have bloomed in Athens more than 
three centuries before the Christian era. 
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In this method of carrying up his prima philosophia from 
experience, in its highest generalized abstractions of matter 
and form, Aristotle had attained to the recognition of a Deity; 
but when we carefully scrutinize the conception, we shall be 
obliged to admit that it can but poorly satisfy the claims of 
either philosophy or piety. The Deity moves the world only 
as he is desirable to the world, and therefore, beside that the 
eternal matter is passive, even if it could be moved to desire 
by the desirableness of God, the activity must in this way be 
wholly in the world and not at all in the Deity, and we must 
make up our Intellectual System of the Universe wholly 
through the connections of such craving desires, and out ot 
which process there could not be a consistent philosophy. On 
the other hand, the movement of God being only as both 
knowable and knowing, the intellectual movement of thought, 
he can go out only in necessitated logical processes and never 
in free moral purposes. He can be conscious thinker and 
knower, but never Moral Personality and Sovereign Ruler. 
Absolute thought is not at all Absolute Will in Liberty, and 
can never become Author and Governor of a moral realm. 
There must be Plato’s Absolute Good, as having in himselt 
the law of Liberty, a self-law in the conscious end of his own 
dignity and glory ; and without this last, all religious love and 
worship are impossible. . 

The post-Aristotelian philosophy has little for our present 
purpose. The Stoics combined the matter and the form, and 
made both to be in God, the matter as the passive, and the 
form as the active side of the Deity. Hence, inasmuch as the 
active side had nothing to condition and determine its activity 
in the passive side, all was held in a blind fate; a cause ever 
working, with nothing in that on which it worked to determine 
what the product should be. Jove himself was subjected to 
this blind Fate, that was beyond his removing. The Epicurean 
left his assumed gods to indolence and careless repose, ab- 
sorbed wholly in their own pleasure, and thus taught man to 
make the most of this life for himself, for there was none to 
care for him here, or to secure for him any hereafter. The 
revived Aristotelianism of the scholastic age had little freedom 
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and independence, but was held in ecclesiastical domination 
and subserviency to the decrees of Popes and Councils, or was 
tolerated in empty speculations which could have no bearing 
upon any imposed articles of faith. The Scholastic Logic be- 
came thus a reproach and a burden, and ultimately was lost 
to the world in universal contempt and neglect, and in this 
the ancient philosophy died out. 


Moprern Pamosopny begins with Des Cartes. Aristotle had 
generalized matter to the unqualified possible and form to the 
thought of thought, and both inconceivable except as cor- 
relatives of each other; matter without form could have no 
attributes and form without matter could be only an intellec- 
tual notion; so that matter and form, body and spirit, must 
eternally exist for each other, or they could have no mani- 
festation or expression. But Des Cartes assumed the essence 
of body to be extension, and that of spirit to be thought, and 
held these to be separate and distinct beings, so unlike to each 
other that there can be no communion between them. Body 
cannot act upon nor reiict against spirit, and spirit cannot pro- 
pagate its agency over into body. Body and Spirit cannot 
come into unity, but must be conceived as wholly and eternally 
disparate beings. The machine of nature can never move 
except as the crank is turned by some hand on the outside; and 
hence the Cartesian doctrine of ‘ occasional causes”, viz., that 
on occasion for the interactions of body and spirit, God directly 
interposes and makes the efficient communion: All natural 
philosophy was in this way resolved into the immediate agency 
of the Deity, and the Deity was assumed to be, from the con- 
sideration that a most Perfect Being was a necessary concep- 
tion. This assamed most perfect Being was made to work in 
and on body, while the foundation principle of the philosophy 
was, that from the necessities of the case, the distinctions of 
spirit and body were such they could not interact with or 
upon each other. 

Spinoza gave logical unity to Cartesianism by making 
thought as the essence of spirit and extension as the essence 
of matter to be the different attributes of one common Sub- 
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stance, and this one Substance was the sole and infinite Being. 
This Infinite Substance alone is, and all spiritual and bodily 
phenomena are but different modes in which this one infinite 
Substance is manifested. Both physical and logical consist- 
ency was herein given to Cartesianism, but only by involving 
it wholly in Pantheism. The one Substance is the All, and 
spirit and body its different forms in appearance. The In- 
finite Substance has no Personality, and is used only to give 
unity to the varied spiritual and bodily phenomena. 

Where the infinite Substance of Spinoza has failed to satisfy, 
the incommunicable distinction of body and spirit has forced 
to one of two methods of philosophizing, viz., either to begin 
with body and produce the facts of spiritual appearances from 
it, or to begin with spirit and thence produce the facts of 
bodily phenomena. Locke had at large answered the enquiry, 
what can man know? by limiting the human Understanding 
to perception and reflection. Experience is our sole teacher, 
and this comes only through the senses. What we perceive 
furnishes all the elements of our knowledge, and reflection 
upon these can abstract and give parts, can compare and 
give relations, can combine and arrange in classes, but no- 
thing can be embraced in our knowledge that has not first 
come through the sense. This theory was widely accepted, 
and philosophy was made. to work within its limitations in 
striving either to get spirit from body or body from spirit. | 

On one side, Materialism began with body, and conceiving 
outer things to induce affections in the bodily organs by im- 
pressions upon them, it was assumed that these impressions of 
body upon body could not be carried out beyond the bodily 
organs. All the results in our inner conscious exercises of 
feeling, thought, and choice, are wholly to be accounted for 
from bodily impressions upon the nicely arranged bodily 
organs. Thus all we can know is matter; spirit is wholly in- 
cognizable by man. On the other hand, Sensationalism 
begins with spirit, and as all our sensations in the organs are 
spiritual, and we can never go beyond the sensation, so all. 
our knowledge is of spiritual, and cannot take hold of material 
being. Limited by Locke, the French Materialist derives all 
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thé supposed spiritual perceptions from body, and the Berk- 
leian Sensationalist derives all the supposed material percep- 
tions from spirit. 

If now we take the phenomena, whether supposed to be 
bodily or spiritual, as perceptions of sense singly and sepa- 
rately apprehended, and keep ourselves rigidly within the 
limits of Locke’s Theory, we shall have in our knowledge only 
single exercises or single qualities, and shall be able to know 
nothing of any substances or causes in which they may be 
connected. What is extensively known as Dr. Emmons’s Ex- 
ercise Scheme, true to these limits of Locke, allows to us only 
these single exercises in the spiritual world; and President 
Edwards in his argument for the identity of all men in Adam, 
in his Treatise on Original Sin, gives the same separations 
of phenomena in both the spiritual and bodily experience. 
The flow of these separate phenomena in our experience 
can have no known connections, and there can be no unity 
or identity of object except through the immediate agency 
of God. The Deity only gives such connections to mind 
and matter by an immediate efficiency that holds the ex- 
ercises and qualities in a divine constitution. Phenomena 
have no substantial connections; successive events have no 
causal adhesion; what are deemed second causes are merely 
sequences with no efficiency, the antecedent being wholly dis- 
joined from the consequent and utterly gone when the conse- 
quent comes. The direct act of God in constituting the 
sequences is that alone which perpetuates the successions. 

The philosophy of Emmons and of Edwards here is the 
same with that of Hume and of Comte. The first two have 
also a theology with the philosophy, and assume a God in 
their faith, which they then use to account for the connections 
of the separate phenomena, as having by direct efficiency 
bound them together in a divine constitution. But the theo- 
logy is wholly above the philosophy, for that limits all human 
knowledge to the phenomenal. The theology is moreover 
directly against the philosophy, for that must deny to this 
assumed Deity any other being but separate exercises and at- 
tributes.!;We cannot know any unity and identity in the 
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divine exercises, and can thus have no source for combining in 
unity and identity the human exercises. The last two names, 
with the same philosophy, discard all theology, the one scep- 
tically and the other positively, and therefore leave nature with- 
out any divine constitution to no other relations than the ap- 
pearances in experience. We may by frequent repetition 
come to the belief that the sequences have some necessary 
connection, but the philosopher knows that such a belief is 
mere credulity. 

The Atheist is here more consistent than the Theist, for he 
steadfastly follows the light of his philosophy, and stops where 
that ceases to shine. The Theist takes a Deity in his faith, 
but gives to him a personality and an efficiency, and goes on 
to make connections in phenomena by him, altogether in con- 
tradiction to the philosophy. The philosophy is indeed tho- 
roughly Atheistic, and the assumed theology rests only in a 
faith which the philosophy subverts. This philosophy is in 
fact retained only by the Atheist, for scarcely any Theist can 
now be found standing on the Exercise scheme of Dr. Em- 
mons, and President Edwards did not habitually and consist- 
ently deny efficiency and connection to second causes. The 
faith in a God that such a philosophy allowed, would be an 
interminable succession of exercises, and then its connections 
in nature would be wholly Pantheistic. 

A modified form of the philosophy of Experience is now 
quite general among such as still assume to maintain ‘the 
limits of human knowledge prescribed by Locke. The readi- 
ness with which the reason spontaneously supplies the judg- 
ment with the notions of substances and causes, has induced 
the assumption that substance and cause are given in experi- 
ence. Sometimes it.is said that our own experience of acts of 
will has in it a consciousness of causality, and that this is 
transferred to all causality, and thus the notion of cause is 
really made to be a phenomenon of the sense. All this at 
once carries with it its own refutation, when it is apprehended 
that it can thus only make phenomena to be connected by 
other phenomena, but without refuting we wish here only to 
state the philosophy. Locke had himself admitted the great 
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convenience of the notion of substance, and he made the 
grouping of qualities by the sense to be almost a judgment of 
substance in which was given a permanent thing, and now 
both for substances and causes it is widely assumed that they 
come into our cognition somehow through experience. Second 
causes are allowed to possess efficiency, and the antecedents 
among consecutive events have that which goes over into and 
produces and remains in the successors. 

In this assumption of substances and causes the material 
world is recognised as passing on through its changes in the 
physical connections of cause and effect, the preceding deter- . 
mining the succeeding and the whole series fixed in its order 
with no alternative. The spiritual world also passes on in its 
events with the like unbroken order. The exercises of thought 
and feeling arise from the conditions given in nature, and 
with such conditions the thought and the feeling could be no 
otherwise. These thoughts and sensations introduce the mo- 
tives to executive action, and choices and volitions result ac- 
cordingly. The choices and volitions are known as moral 
acts because they belong to a moral agent, but their connec- 
tions are of the same kind and equally necessary in their con- 
ditions as the connections of cause and effect in matter. God 
determines the causes and supplies the motives, and thus gov- 
erns material and moral worlds at his pleasure. 

In the fullest meaning and closest application this is now 
the prevalent philosophy. The morality and theology of the 
persons may very considerably differ, and they may very di- 
versely speculate about freedom and responsibility, and be- 
long to fiercely contending different schools and opposing 
creeds in religion, but when driven to the last exposition of 
their freedom or their faith, they all have this one and the 
same philosophy. Notwithstanding the apparently wide dif- 
ferente in expression between the control of an innate taste 
and the possession of power to the opposite, in all cases it is 
ultimately assumed that the moral act is as the last dictate of 
the judgment in reference to the highest happiness, and this 
will disclose the prevalent strength of motive and the execu- 
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tive will follow in its gratification without an alterum. The 
will always is as the last judgment of what the highest happi- 
ness is. 

There can be but one issue, in reference to the acknowledg- 
ment of a Deity, to this method of philosophizing, whether ap- 
plied to matter or to mind. The changes in material nature 
may be followed upwards towards their source, and this source 
may be assumed to have been reached in some highest cause. 
But such so-called highest cause will have nothing but priority 
to distinguish it from any other. It has already in it that 
- which must come from it, and it and all its effects stand fully 
conditioned in the constitution or nature that it already pos- 
sesses. This assumed First Cause has now all the substan- 
tiality and efficiency of the whole that shall come from it, and 
is the all, and thus the only Deity; and yet it is but nature in 
its source, and has no more there any personality than in any 
of its future products. 

If this natural Pantheism, which is but Pancosmism, is sought 
to be evaded by assuming for this First Cause asentient agency, 
then the philosophy must proceed after this method. This as- 
sumed First Agent, knowing his own sentient craving and 
what will best gratify the desire, has the impulse from what 
he finds within to go out in action and attain the objective 
means of highest gratification. As the animal and the man 
in their common sentient constitution seek what is agreeable 
and thus act as they please, while this pleasing is conditioned 
in the sentient constitution, so the only God which this phi- 
losophy can recognise has freedom to follow the craving for 
gratification which he finds his sentient being experiences. 
If his better judgment more discriminatingly and correctly 
determines that which shall best gratify the sentient want on 
the whole, this makes no distinction in kind, for the Animal, 
the Man, and the God, go out after that which the last dictate 
of the judgment determines to promise the highest happiness. 
Fhis is the highest freedom the philosophy knows; it is the 
highest it affirms that can be conceived, to do as the being 
pleases. And yet this pleasing is conditioned in the sentient 
constitution. The Deity finds within himself such cravings 
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for gratification; they are, and from his sentient being they 
can be no otherwise, and he must follow the. judgment that 
decides what best may gratify, or be miserable. The constitu- 
tional craving with the experimental judging of what best 
may please is the All, and is the Deity, and yet is only sen- 
tient nature still and can have no personality. It is wholly 
Animalism, but as it is the highest and only acting power, it 
is Pantheism. 

The prompting of their reason may spontaneously induce the 
assumption of a personal God, and they may have in their 
faith, unconscious from whence it comes, the acknowledg- 
ment of quite another Deity than their philosophy admits, 
and such assumed personal God may be held as the Author of 
the substances and causes in nature and the sentient consti- 
tution in humanity, but this assumption is both wholly be- 
yond and entirely against the philosophy. If the substance 
have its beginning, then that from which it is produced is the 
substantial ; and if the cause have its producer, then is it only 
event and the producer is the causal; and if the sentient in 
humanity was made, then the sentient in the Maker is the de- 
termining constitutional craving ; and all runs up and finds its 
lodgment in this source of all substances and causes and sen- 
tient desires; but when we assume to have reached this source, 
the philosophy allows us to recognise in it nothing, at the 
furthest, but an impulse that has produced substances and 
causes and sentient desires from a constitutional want, which 
must have been so gratified or have endured its inward unal- 
leviated misery. The faith assumes, from the working of the 
reason, a personal God; the philosophy denies the possibility 
of such conception, and makes its highest point the impulse 
of the sentient craving and the empirical judging, and will 
allow no shrine more sacred than Pantheism. 

The Crrrmicat Pamosorpny of Germany reverses wholly the 
old method. The objects do not determine their forms of ap- 
pearing as the seal determines the impressions on the wax, 
but the regulative forms are already in the mind as in the 
seed or the egg, and these primitive mental forms determine 
the objects. The matter for the object is assumed to be given 
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in sensation, but our human mind is constituted for knowing 
this matter only in the peculiar forms of its own ordering. 
This readily soon extended itself to the doctrine, that the sen- 
sation as the matter of the object was as truly ordered by the 
mind as the forms and connections in which the object ap- 
peared. A living movement, with an inherent logical law, 
was held to develop itself into all the objects of nature and 
humanity. At length it was taught, that an absolute thought- 
movement developed itself unconsciously into nature, and re- 
flectively coming into consciousness as mind and organizing 
itself in individual thought-processes in humanity, ultimately 
attains full self-consciousness in knowing itself as the subject 
of the thinking and the object in all the thoughts, and herein 
is perfect Deity. | 

From the method of following the Zyo, or thought-move- 
ment, through all this logical process, the philosophy has been 
known as Egoism, Egoistic Idealism, German Transcendental- 
ism, etc. It uses many Platonic terms, but its method is 
wholly Aristotelian, in that it generalizes facts and knows no 
ultimate principles determining the facts. It uses the logical 
faculty as connecting judgment only, and not the insight as 
comprehending reason. It only differs in that it goes further 
for its facts, and assumes to find them in a thought-process 
antecedently to their coming out in conscious experience. 
But these transcendental facts are wholly inexplicable by any 
rational principles that guided in their making. 

The only possible issue of this philosophy is a Pantheism of 
the most sublimated conception. Creation is a logical process 
of thinking, and the Cosmos is the successive positing of logical 
results. The thinking movement is the All, and in its develop- 
ment it states its own results as already conditioned, with no 
purpose directed to its own End, and thus with no Personality. 
An Absolute Deity may here be assumed as source and guide 
for the evolving thought-process, but this is above the philo- 
sophy not only, it is directly against it. The absolute itself is 
taken to be wholly a logical movement, and any assumption 
of an originating personality, to begin and guide the move- 
ment, must be remanded back to the logical process it assumes 
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to originate and govern. The philosophy allows no other de- 
votion than to an idealistic or transcendental Pantheism. 

Once more only; without at all mastering, or indeed using 
any of the profound processes of the transcendental Logic, 
there is a philosophy pretty widely spread and of much pre- 
sent persistency, which simply assumes the fact of develop- 
ment, and applies the naked unsolved fact to nature, human- 
ity, and history. Matter and mind are in parallel harmonious 
development, and all the single facts in each are but the suc- 
cessive outcoming from this perpetual ongoing. The whole 
must receive connection and form from the secret resistless 
power which is evermore silently and steadily and spontane- 
ously working out its issues. All seeming evil in any part is 
but unmixed good in the whole, and the events, each in its 
place, have no alternative of being or circumstance. This 
inner power which so mysteriously develops itself in the par- 
ticular is the God of the whole, and the fact developed is but 
an expression of the power developing. If a Deity be as- 
sumed as opening the evolution and personally determining 
the process, the philosophy must exclude the Theism, for the 
developing power in parallel lines is the All, and necessarily 
evolves itself in its one order of working. It is Pantheism as 
a development of the One in the many, but it does not go up 
in its philosophy to its germ, that we may characterize it as 
being a realistic or an idealistic Pantheism. 

In some one of the above forms of pantheism will very 
nearly the whole of all modern methods of speculation term- 
inate. Fully carried out, few will be found to escape this 
issue. The logical understanding is set to the work of ex- 
pounding the problems prompted by the reason, and this func- 
tion can work only amid the connections of nature, and can 
have no dealings with the supernatural. Many, perhaps most 
of these modern speculators, have a personal God in their 
creed, and many of them doubtless worship him in spirit and 
in truth, but their philosophy more than ignores, it positively 
excludes a personal Deity. The Theism cannot be in the 
creed but at the expense of the philosophy. The most intel- 
ligent and active supporters of the radical scepticism of the 
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age well know that their philosophy is identical with the great 
mass of the theologic world, and they are resting their per- 
sistent objections to all the claims of spiritual piety and 
worship, upon processes of speculation completely in common 
with those processes which sustain the philosophy of the mul- 
. titude of religious Theists. They limit human knowledge to 
sensation or to the logical faculty judging according to sense, 
and then let the methods of speculation be what they may, it 
must issue in their favor and against all Theism which adopts 
the same limitations for the human mind. It is becoming 
more and more manifest that Theism must attain to some 
higher philosophy, or the Pantheist has the whole field of 
speculation to himself, and can carry all matters in it his own 
way and for his own conclusions. The spontaneous working 
of the reason and the teaching of revelation may suffice for 
faith in a personal God while it is left wholly unquestioned, 
but when the man’s philosophy is radically pantheistic and he 
is driven to examine his faith in the light of his philosophy, 
one or the other must necessarily be renounced. 

The truly pious theist will doubtless sacrifice his philosophy 
and keep his theology, but how halting and hesitating must he 
often be in directing his onward footsteps! And as it relates 
to the world at large, can a stable Theism be maintained and 
propagated, when it has been forced to admit that it can live 
only by choking and smothering all philosophical thinking ? 
The sufficiently significant forewarning is already given in the 
estimate made of such Theologians as habitually decry reason 
and denounce all philosophical discussion. And more specially 
is the admonition startling to every pious mind, when it comes 
to be admitted that with these assumed necessary limitations 
of human thought, the very terms and the only terms in which 
we can give expression to our Theism will involve self-contra- 
diction and absurdity. If the experimental Christian be re- 
tained in spite of the logical contradiction, little ground is 
there for hope that the logical Sceptic will be won over to 
embrace or respect the faith which cannot fairly clear itself 
from such encumbrances. If wiser and more comprehensive 
theological thinkers come not to the rescue, the hold of re- 
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vealed: religion upon independent minds will surely grow. 
weaker and weaker. | 

There is thus the most urgent need of a philosophy in har- 
mony with a Theistic Creed, and directly concurring with the 
teachings of revelation. Theology cannot triumph in the 
adoption of a philosophy which gainsays it. There will ne- 
cessarily to us be mysteries beyond reason; even mysteries 
still remaining while the Bible may have brought some within 
reason ; but never will a truly divine revelation enjoin faith 
upon any man in that which is against reason. Those calm 
and thoughtful men, therefore, who are earnestly and prayer- 
fully laboring for a philosophy sufficiently comprehensive to 
accord with and stand by their Christian Faith, while they 
may awaken the needless fears of the timid and encounter the 
mistaken reproaches of the ignorant, will nevertheless be sure 
of the encouragement of all enlightened minds, and may 
piously expect the approbation of God. 

And now, the philosophy which the Bible recognises is 
clearly the product of a rational insight, and not a mere 
logical deduction from naked experience. All formal and 
technical and philosophical terms and statements are ex- 
cluded, and yet everywhere it is assumed that principles are 
prior to facts and have determined the facts to be, and to be 
just as they are. The facts disclose the divine wisdom and good- 
ness and righteousness, not because they are the mere pro- 
ducts of Omnipotence, but because the power which made 
them conformed itself in the making to the rule of eternal 
principle. The old Patriarchs and Prophets knew little of 
modern science, but they did clearly see that the order and 
harmony of nature was the result of power regulated by 
eternal Law. Hence Job says of the God of the Universe, 
“He maketh peace in his high places”. And David says, 
“Thou hast established the earth and it abideth. They con- 
tinue this day according to thy ordinances”. David never 
apprehended the particular mathematics of the heavenly 
movements, but he did have a most lively apprehension that 
the hand of their Creator was moved in the beginning by im- 
mutable truth when he said, “The heavens declare the glory 
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of God, and the firmament showeth his handy work”. Solo- 
mon had given himself to a broad examination of nature, and 
a wide observation of vegetable and animal life, and though 
he knew little of the modern application of statics and dy. 
namics, or the technics of modern physiology, yet how sub- 
limely did he rise above experience, and go back of all the 
epochs in creation and stand alone with God before a fact yet 
was, and apprehend the eternal principles personified in the 
Wisdom which was to determine all facts yet to come, and say, 
“The Lord possessed me in the beginning of his way, before 
his works of old. I was set up from everlasting, from the 
beginning, or ever the earth was. When he prepared the 
heavens I was there; when he set a compass upon the face of 
the depth”. There must be truth older than the facts, and 
guiding the hand that makes the facts, or we can recognise no 
wisdom from the facts. We may admit the being of sub- 
stances and causes, and that they give efficient connections to 
sensible qualities and events, and in such connections we may 
have a philosophy which gives unity and consistency to 
nature, but if the substances are barely apprehended as stand- 
ing under and holding the qualities, and the causes as merely 
standing between and linking the events, but we have no in- 
sight there of the eternal principles determining and expound- 
ing these connections, it will be but a very vague and unsatis- 
factory philosophy. There will be a notional connecting the 
phenomenal, but how and why thus and not otherwise will 
all be left in darkness. 

But when we attain a clear conception of Force, and how 
equilibrating activities become static, we in this apprehend the 
intrinsic being of Substance itself, and the eternal law for its 
determination of the qualities ; and when in the conception of 
Force we also see how countervailing activities become dy- 
namic, we in this apprehend the intrinsic being of Cause and 
the eternal laws for all motion and change. Nature is thus 
made luminous in its substantial being and efficient working, 
and every cause becomes an intelligible Idea ; a living, acting, 
real being in the Platonic acceptation, and in itself clearly 
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revealing how it must determine the phenomenal becoming. 
A true Platonic philosophy with an intelligible cosmology is 
given, and in full harmony with the Bible ‘representation ;.a 
revealing of the true ‘ Idea” and a restriction of it. to its 
legitimate being, and thus a revived Platonism which no 
fature Aristotle may controvert or discard. 

And still furthér, the Theism of the Bible is in an important 
and most sublime sense a Pantheism. In the Scriptures God 
is made to be “ All in all”. “ By him all things consist.” We 
“live and move and have our being in God”. He is the All 
in such a sense that all things come from and stand in him, 
and a withdrawment of his energy in anything must be fol- 
lowed by its instant annihilation. But the distinction between 
the Bible and all heretical Pantheism is broadly marked in 
this; the Bible starts with an absolute will in Liberty, and 
thus with a proper personality, and this personal God “in the 
beginning creates the heavens and the earth”. With creative 
power wholly at his own disposal, and exerting and guiding 
it entirely by what in himself he sees is due to himself, he 
speaks the word and the worlds stand forth. They come from 
him in such a meaning that his constant act sustains them and 
when that activity is Withdrawn they are no more. “ These 
wait all upon thee,—Thou takest away their breath, they die 
and return to their dust. Thou sendest forth thy spirit, they 
are created and thou renewest the face of the earth.” All 
heretical Pantheism starts with an impersonality, a germ of 
physical or logical energy, which is the same in its being at 
the beginning as at its close and merely changes its modes of 
manifestation. All its changes run their course from no ethi- 
cal rule, but completely in an already conditioned necessity 
which admits no alternative. The last is always and every- 
where nature; the first is wholly supernatural, above time and 
irrespective of space, and both nature and nature’s space and 
time are the products of his originating activity. ‘Thou art 
worthy, O Lord, to receive glory and honor and power, for 
thou hast created all things and for thy pleasure they are, and 
_ Were created.” 

The turning point for a philosophy of Pantheism or of a 
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Bible Theism is in the clear conception of a Will in Liberty, 
in the recognition of which only can any proper personality 
be apprehended. Nature has no Liberty, but in its first cause 
and last effect the whole is throughout a conditioned neces- 
sity. This is as truly so in sentient life as in material forces. 
The constitutional craving determines the happiness and the 
act to gain it, in the animal, as necessarily in the conditions 
as does the force of gravity in its conditions determine the mo- 
tion of matter. Nor is mere spontaneity, as with Coleridge, 
sufficient for the conception of a personal will, for even the 
thought-movement of the German Idealist is a pure sponta- 
neity, and assumed to be carried up to absolute spontaneity, 
but its going forth of its own accord in logical development is 
quite another matter than a going forth for its own excel- 
lency’s sake in an ethical purpose. No spontaneous thinking 
is a free willing, and no free thought is a moral purpose. The 
spontaneity of will in Liberty is no blind act, but has the in- 
sight of a rational spirit knowing what is due to itself to direct 
it. The spirit is neither senseless matter, nor sentient animal, 
nor logical thinking, but other and more excellent than them 
all. This spirit in knowing itself knows that all the former 
should be held in subserviency to its own end, and that it will 
debase itself to put itself subservient to them. It must be its 
own end and not means to any foreign end. In this knowing 
what is due to itself in its own right, the spirit is a law to itself 
and finds in itself a rule for directing its entire executive ac- 
tion. It may in this keep itself free from all foreign coercion 
whatsoever. It is the high prerogative of a rational spirit 
that it may and should direct all its agency to the end of its 
own worthiness or proper dignity. Nature has its control im- 
posed upon itself from without, spirit is supernatural and has 
its control from within, and in its consciousness of its own be- 
hests can exclude or deny all the solicitations or threatenings 
of nature. Not mere consciousness, but this consciousness of 
self-claim, and thus the power of self-control, gives a proper 
will and constitutes personality. 

This prerogative of will in Liberty admits of an accurate 
discrimination through various peculiarities in a short compass, 
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and this is so important to our ultimate design that it may 
hardly with justice be omitted. 

The executive function for attaining any end of an agent 
and thereby doing his pleasure we will here include under the 
term Will in its most, comprehensive acceptation (Arbitrium). 
The end which the executive action is to gain in sentient 
nature is happiness. There may be prudential considerations 
coming within the judgment from experience, that shall de- 
termine between immediate passionate gratification and the 
greater happiness upon the whole, yet in each case the end is 
the same, and the last dictate of the judgment wherein is the 
greater happiness carries the will without an alternative. 
This is very generally put as the only conception of will, and 
the highest freedom that can be known is assumed to be the 
doing as one pleases. But this pleasing is in the sentient 
constitution itself, and thus as wholly within nature and as 
little in liberty as the movement of the tides or the changing 
of the seasons. It is merely the executing of sentient craving 
desire and is only animal will Grutum arbitriwm). But the 
consciousness of the rational spirit, revealing what is due to 
itself in the right of its intrinsic excellency of being and the 
claims of its highest worthiness, sets at once an ethical rule 
over against the sentient gratification and gives the agent 
freedom from the domination of appetite. In this only have 
we a free executive that can at all be known as a responsible 
will (iberum arbitriwm).* 

The animal will is solely in execution of the sentient plea- 
sing, but can possibly have no ethical end for its execution. 
We here leave this as of no further use than that we should 
clearly discriminate it, and take into consideration only 
the proper ethical will as having alone any liberty and true 
responsibility. The rational spirit with its end in worthiness 
and not in happiness, and by which there is self-law and there- 
fore liberty, may be incarnate and the ethical and sentient 
ends stand together in one being, in which compound ends of 
agency we have the human will (li. arbitrium humanum). 
The rational spirit may also be apprehended as standing out 
in purely incorporeal being and separate from all that is sen- 
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tient, and here we have the purely spiritual will (Jib. arbdi- 
trium angelicum). 

The human will should hold all sentient appetite subordi- 
nate to worthiness of moral character, and it may be so con- 
ceived as holding happiness strictly and constantly in sub- 
jection to the end of worthiness ; and so also the purely spirit- 
ual will may be supposed to restrain from all inordinate spirit 
ual promptings; and here, in both man and angel, we have 
the controlling good will (lib. arbitriwm regnans). On the 
other hand, the human will may fall in with the sentient 
desire, and discarding its own end, may set itself to work for 
the ends of the sentient, although in thus subjecting itself to 
the animal it does by no means lose itself in and become the 
animal; and the angel also may admit discontent within the . 
spirit and seek to usurp some higher station and execute the 
impulses of spiritual pride and envy and hatred; and in each 
case we have the evil will which has sold itself in bondage 
(lib. arbitrium serviens). 

Both the man and angel may have their period of proba- 
tion in which it is designed that the good will shall be exer- 
cised, tried, and strengthened, and yet, however steadily and 
firmly it may endure and hold itself in sovereignty, it is per- 
petually in an enemy’s country and must maintain a constant 
watch and warfare (ib. arbitrium militans). But when the 
probation has been passed and the man and the angel enter their 
state of reward and confirmation, justified on the ground of a 
gracious substitution or of personal merit, the good will is 
henceforth in the position of a crowned conqueror (lid. arbi- 
trium triumphans). In himself, the crowned victor is still 
open to temptation and liable to lapse into bondage, yet has 
he passed into such a region of divine influences that a way of 
escape is ever made, and the triumphant spirit holds on his 
eternal course with a perpetually justifying conscience (Ji. 
arbitrium approban). 

We lastly, conceive this rational spirit as standing above 
all, supreme and independent. There is to it in possession all 
archetypal principles, and in the end of its majesty and dig- 
nity all ethical rules, and there is in this a personal will 
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wholly absolved from all outer conditions and all foreign de- 
terminations (lib. arbitriwm absolutum). The perfection of 
being and station possessed by the Absolute Spirit places him 
beyond all possible proposing of any end that can collide with 
that of his own worthiness and glory. ‘God cannot be tempt- 
ed of evil.” Nothing can come in conflict with the end of 
his glory ; “he cannot deny himself”. There is not merely a 
justifying conscience as with the finite good will that holds a 
vanquished foe continually under, but the serenity and tran- 
quillity which never knew an inward conflict. The blessed- 
ness of undisturbed holiness (12). arbitriwm complacens). 

And here, in this thoroughly completed conception of a 
Will in Liberty carried up to Absolute Personality, we have 
a truly rational Psychology in which is the only door of 
escape from Pantheism and a philosophical entrance upon a 
pure Theism. Here is a true, holy, personal Deity in full 
conformity with the revealed God of the Bible. He can 
originate being from himself and intelligibly be Creator of 
universal nature, and not, as in all heretical Pantheism, a 
cause caused, necessarily evolving itself as already nature. He 
executes, not at all from sentient impulses toward happiness, 
but solely from the reason-claim of his own dignity, or what 
is the same thing, for his own glory. 

In his own agency he can set activities over against and 
balancing each other, and herein create real static being 
* which is a substantial world. He can combine the static 
forces with such excess of energy in given directions as shall 
induce motion and give inherent dynamic efficiency. The 
stable world is thus also a changing world of causes and 
events passing on orderly and intelligibly under his provi- 
dential government and guided to the consummation of his 
purposes. The unseen spiritual activities constitute the sub- 
stantial forces, and these determine the organic impressions 
which induce all the sensible appearances. ‘The worlds 
were formed by the word of God, so that the things which 
are seen were not made of things which do appear.” 
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Art. I.— RELIGIOUS INSTRUCTION IN COLLEGES, 
By Danret R. Goopwin, D.D., Provost of the University of Pennsylvania. 


I. Reasons for Religious Instruction im Colleges. 


1. Ir belongs to the original idea of the College, as a matter 
of fact. The European Universities, the English, and the 
American Colleges were founded more especially for religions 
purposes. In Europe this idea has been very much lost; in 
England and America, to a good degree, retained. The differ- 
ence in character and aim between a German University and 
an English or American College is now so great that there is 
scarcely any room for an analogy between them. And the 
different results of the two systems upon the prevailing style 
of thought and speculation, upon national character and de- 
velopment, upon morals and religion, are scarcely less marked 
and diverse. 

2. It belongs to the proper idea of the College, in theory. 
Colleges are intended, not to teach young men some one defi- 
nite art, or trade, or science, or several such, but to lay the 
foundation for an honorable and useful life, in a generous cul- 
ture of the whole mind and character. 

3. Moral and Religious training is an essential part of this 
work—quite as essential as classical, or mathematical, or sci- 
entific training; and the Religious is not less essential than 
the Moral, for, among other reasons, no moral training can be 
complete in itself, or have any safe or solid basis, without 
religion. 

4, The experiment of banishing religion from College was 
tried, under Jefferson’s influence, in the University of Vir- 
ginia, and failed. The proscribed Chapel it was found abso- 
lutely necessary to restore. 
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5. Religious Instruction is necessary in our Colleges. With- 
out it they would be very unsafe places for the four years’ 
residence of large classes of young men. The ‘College has 
peculiar dangers, arising among other causes, from the assem- 
blage of a large number of young men freed from the whole- 
some restraints and sweet influences of home. It should, 
therefore, furnish in its bosom, it must furnish, peculiar safe- 
guards ; and these are best found in religious influence and 
instruction. Of course we here have in view the New Eng- 
land idea of a College, i. e., an institution which takes the 
whole charge of its pupils for the time being, and stands to- 
ward them in loco parentis. 

6. Religious Instruction in Colleges is highly wseful. The 
benefits to be derived from it by the pupils with reference to 
their highest interests and future happiness are incalculable, 
and therefore I do not propose to estimate them or dwell upon 
them. There are also present advantages to the pupils deriv- 
able from religious instruction as furnishing the highest and 
most powerful motives to all that is good, and the strongest 
restraints from evil, and to the Faculty, not only as men but as 
teachers and moral governors. 

7. Religious Instruction in Colleges is the dictate of general 
policy. If religious training were banished from our Colleges, 
Christian men must lose much of their interest in them, and 
they would cast about for some new institutions —call them 
what you may—where religious and intellectual culture might 
be combined. Colleges without religious instruction might 
not be useless,—might not be productive of positive mischief, 
—but they would certainly fail to accomplish the full measure 
of good, and especially that particular kind of good, with 
which a Christian could not, without absolute necessity, con- 
sent to dispense. But our Colleges have been andstill are, for 
the most part, under the special control of certain religious 
denominations, and they are accustomed to appeal for their 
support to the religious community. There cannot, therefore, 
be any necessity for their dispensing with religious instruction. 
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Il. The nature and extent of the Religious Instruction to be 
given. 

1. This is not easily defined with precision, and I shall not 
undertake any complete or detailed statement. In general, 
however, it should be sufficient to produce the impression upon 
the students’ minds, that religion is the genius, the pervading . 
and controlling influence, of the place. 

2. It should be free from cant, but distinctively, thoroughly, 
and boldly Christian. We should not be ashamed or afraid, 
as Christian Instructors, in Christian Colleges, to speak of 
Christ and his Gospel, his authority, his precepts, his example, 
his Spirit, his Cross, and his Salvation. 

3. It should be connected with a recognition of Christian 
Institutions. The Lord’s day and other religious ordinances 
should be treated with due observance. The College routine 
should involve a recognition of the supreme and constant 
claims of religion in daily hours of common prayer. 

4, I do not say that it should be rational or liberal, because 
those terms have been abused both by claimants and oppo- 
nents; but it should be tnéelligent. It should set forth the 
great principles of Christian truth and morals. It should be 
particularly characterized by a thorough dealing with princi- 

les. 
5. It should contain a patient and philosophical apology and 
defence of the Christian System, its Evidences, the grounds of 
Faith, its harmony with reason and science, with nature and 
experience. 

6. It should be plamm and direct, practical and personal, 
applied to the daily habits and character, and to the peculiar 
duties and temptations of a College life. Students need to 
learn that: the College does not release them from the claims 
of humanity, morality, and: religion. It annuls no old duties, 
but adds new ones. The responsibilities of students are only 
greater—not less—than those of other men. 

7. Above all, it should be supported and confirmed by the 
force of Christian example. There should be preserved among 
the Teachers in a College a prevailing tone of Christian ear- 
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nestness, devout feeling and practical] piety. Example is the 
most potent instructor. The general spirit makes a far deeper 
impression than the particular lesson. 


III. Obstacies and Objections. 


The analogy of classical training may be appealed to as a 
means of obviating many of the objections that are made to 
Religious instruction in Colleges—as when it is decried as 
unpopular, as antiquated, as out of harmony with the spirit of 
the age, etc., etc. The simple answer in both cases is, that 
Colleges should be Colleges. But it will be necessary to answer 
some objections more in detail. 

1. “ Irreligious Teachers. —Our Colleges are not (and ought 
not to be) so constituted that Christian piety is a necessary 
qualification for their Professors ; and therefore tt 18 inconsist- 
ent to require them to give religious instruction.” None of the 
Teachers in a Christian College should be atheists or infidels— 
none such should be employed. Some of the Teachers, at 
least, should be religious men, and charged with the special 
office of religious instruction. For the rest, a wise discretion 
may be used in securing the highest talent and the best men 
in the several departments of instruction. 

2. “An wrreligious Age.—Religious instruction in Colleges 
may have been very well in earlier and more religious times, 
but in an trreligious age like this, as tt is uncalled for by the 
public mind, tt is out of place, and must be comparatively 
useless.” Perhaps the present age is no more irreligious than 
former ages. It probably is not so irreligious as the age im- 
mediately subsequent to the American Revolution, when Presi- 
dent Dwight gave religious instruction in Yale College. But 
if the present age is distinguished as peculiarly irreligious, 
Colleges should resist and check the downward current instead 
of falling in with it. This is their proper office and their im- 
perative duty. It isthe true policy, too, as well as the bounden 
duty, of Colleges, not to throw away the egis of religion. 
The highest science and the greatest learning are certainly 
compatible with religion — nay more, are elevated, and pro- 
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moted and vitalized by its influence upon the mind and char- 
acter. 

3. “Sectarianism.” We need only pronounce the word ; the 
objection will develop itself. But there certainly is no need, 
in order to have religious instruction in College, of Sectarian 
teaching in any offensive sense of the word. And if there 
were, it would be better that each sect should have its College, 
than that Colleges should have no religion. I certainly regard 
the religious tenets of some Christian denominations as very 
erroneous and defective. But after all, the general positive 
teaching of any denomination, when the teachers are men of 
liberal culture, will, for the most part, be good, true, and whole- 
some. I do not believe that there is, in our Colleges, on the 
whole, any undue disposition, under cover of religious instruc- 
tion, to make proselytes. This is done in a more private and 
insinuating way, if at all. Policy, if not principle, is here a 
sufficient safeguard. In fact, the objection of Sectarianism is 
rather plausible than pertinent. There is far more danger of 
too little religion in Colleges, than of too much Sectarianism. 
Parents may prefer the college of their own denomination; 
and so, if they are earnest and true Christian men, they should; 
but, if they are wise, they will prefer the College of any 
Christian denomination to a College without any religion. 

4, “Peculiar character and mental habits of stwdents,—ren- 
dering them especially insusceptible to religious impressions.” 

If this be true, it is an argument instead of an objection. 
For in this case, college students require that special care 
and pains should be devoted to their religious training. If to 
be neglected is dangerous to others, it must be doubly danger- 
ous, it must be absolutely ruinous, to them. Besides, it is of 
the last consequence that they who are to have so great an in- 
fluence in shaping the opinions and character of their own and 
of the next generation should not be left to sink into the gulf 
of indifference, irreligion, scepticism, and infidelity. The ob- 
jection only reveals the peculiar and vast importance of special 
religious instruction in Colleges. 

5. “Some of the Funds of our Colleges were not designed for 
this purpose.” 
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This is very true. But none of the funds of our Colleges 
were designed by their donors to prohibit or exclude from 
these institutions this department of instruction. I trust that 
the offer of funds, however large, on such conditions, would 
be indignantly refused by any College in the land; certainly 
it would be so refused by any College in New England. The 
offer of such funds would be an insult to the Christian religion, 
and such a foundation ought to be voided in law. Even in 
Girard College,—and I do not forget the peculiar sense in 
which it is called a College,—it has been found advisable and 
necessary, on all practical grounds, to introduce a thorough 
system of religious instruction,—only without the intervention 
of clergymen, but none the less sectarian, none the more ef- 
fective for all that. It may not, indeed, be honestly consistent 
with the intentions of the founders of some particular profes- 
sorships that those who are to occupy such chairs should be 
required to be men of Christian piety or of a strictly religious 
character. But that is a very different thing from excluding 
religion and religious instruction wholly from every depart- 
ment in such Colleges. And, on the other hand, it is a serious 
question whether there is any College —at least in New 
England— where it would not be a gross perversion of some, 
and perhaps, of a greater part, of the funds, to exclude reli- 
gious instruction entirely. But reason and honesty both re- 
quire that, if any religious instruction is given or attempted, 
it should not be a mere pretence, or a mockery ; and that it 
must be, unless a serious effort is made to render it thorough 
and effective. No religious instruction at all is better than a 
mere heartless formality or a hypocritical make-believe, or a 
mere slurring it over to save appearances. 

6. “Religious Instruction had better be left to other independent 
and purely ecclesiastical agencies, while the College organiza- 
tion should take care of the Literary, Scientific, and (perhaps) 
the Moral, training of the Students.” 

If other and independent agencies will do this work for 
Colleges, and so far as they can and will do it,—well. But 
unless they do it, and so far as they fail to do it, it still remains 
the bounden duty of each College to do it for itself. If Col- 
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lege students can conveniently attend public worship in the 
parish churches on Sunday, it is well; indeed, it is, in my 
opinion, deter, in many important respects, than that they 
should attend such worship by themselves in a College 
Chapel ;— though the Chapel and the Church may, perhaps, 
in some cases, be advantageously combined. But after all, 
College students need a great deal of peculiar religious and 
moral instruction, and a great deal of constant religious train- 
ing and influence which the parish churches will not afford. 
They are committed to the parental care of the College, and 
the Christian College is bound, in loco parentis, to provide and 
secure for them all that religious instruction and influence, 
training, care, and discipline, which a Christian parent is 
bound to seek and secure for his children. 

7. “Religious Worship and Instruction may be very well 
in Colleges, as voluntary exercises ; but they should be forced 
upon nobody ; attendance upon religious worship or instruc- 
tion should not be compulsory, but should be free to those who 
choose it, or, perhaps, required of those—but only of those— 
whose parents or guardians may desire it.” 

This objection proposes, in its animus, entirely to ignore the 
fact that College students are, for the most part, ménors, are 
all in a state of pupilage, and are, therefore, not to be left to 
themselves to judge what they will attend to and what they 
will not attend to, but are “ under tutors and governors”, are 
to learn obedience, learn to submit to restraint, guidance, in- 
struction, and not to be followed with mere persuasions and 
entreaties. And thus this objection loses unwittingly more 
than half its logical force when, at last, it admits that parents 
and guardians may prescribe what their sons and wards may 
be required in College to attend. If they may so prescribe, 
then the College may prescribe what a// its students shall be 
required to attend. And if it is suggested that, at least, those 
students whom their parents or guardians may desire to be 
excused altogether from attending religious exercises and re- 
ceiving religious instruction, should be accordingly excused, I 
answer that, even if this suggestion were admitted, the cases 
-which would call for its application would—I think and trust 
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—be very few and rare. But it involves a false principle, and 
is not to be admitted. For the Christian College does not un- 
dertake to represent each individual parent with all his pecu- 
liar opinions and tastes and whims and prejudices, in regard 
either to the course of study to be pursued or to the style of 
instruction, or to the methods of discipline, or to the rules of 
morality, or to the doctrines of philosophy or religion, that are 
to be taught. The phrase, im loco parentis, does not mean, in 
place of the parent, of each parent, but, in place of a parent. 

The College stands, to every one of its students alike, in the 
place and relation of a wise and judicious Christian parent. 
It may not reject even Infidel, Jewish, or Mohammedan pu- 
pils, but it must receive them only on condition that they will 
submit, with the rest, to a Christian education. In justice to 
itself and to its Christian pupils, it cannot do otherwise. And 
if they do not choose to receive a Christian education, they 
must go elsewhere. Such persons, or their friends and co- 
religionists, have, with us, the same liberty which every de- 
nomination of Christians also has, to establish appropriate 
schools or colleges of their own. 

8. “Jt 4s inconsistent to demand religious instruction im 
Colleges and to dispense with tt im the Common Schools.” 

Perhaps it is. And certainly religious instruction is very 
desirable in the Common Schools. I wish with all my heart 
it could be secured. But, after all, their case and that of Col- 
leges are different. The Common Schools are State Institu- 
tions, supported from the common taxes and the common 
treasury; and in them all classes and denominations of the 
community have an equal right and claim. Colleges, on the 
other hand, have, indeed, certain rights and immunities se- 
cured to them by the State—and so have churches — and 
sometimes receive a certain degree of patronage or aid from 
the State, as a free gift; but they are essentially eleemosynary 
JSoundations, private institutions, are under the charge of pri- 
vate corporations (with more or less of oversight, it may be, 
from the State), and are controlled, in almost every instance, 
by some one or more bodies or denominations of men, profess- 
ing—in connection with the special peculiarities of each — 
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the common Christian faith. The State allows, or should 
allow, every sect or denomination of religionists to have and 
endow its own College, if it will; and endeavors, or should 
endeavor, to treat them all with impartiality. None, there- 
fore, has any right to complain that he is compelled either to 
. forego a collegiate education, or to receive it together with a 
sort of religious instruction which he repudiates. If there are 
any Colleges which are as properly State Institutions as the 
Common Schools are, there is then, doubtless, much the same 
objection to special religious instruction in one case as in the 
other. Still there is, even then, one further difference in the 
two cases. The Common Schools are, and must be, so ar- 
ranged that the children attend them day by day from their 
homes, and while under the domestic charge of their parents 
and friends; so that the Common Schools are not under the 
same responsibility in regard to the thorough moral and re- 
ligious training of their pupils as the College is under ; which, 
as we have said, assumes, 7m loco parentis, the entire charge, 
for the time being, of the guidance and training of its pupils, 
of the formation and development of their whole character. 

9. “ Informal, mdiwidual, general, spontaneous, religious 
influence in Colleges 1s to be preferred as more effective than 
an established, organized, official, and formal routine and 
method.” 

This may be true. But why especially said of Colleges ? 
This secret, quiet, invisible, yet all-pervading spontaneous, 
personal influence is of the greatest importance in Colleges; 
and without it no machinery, no organizations, no perfunctory 
instruction, no formal routine will produce any considerable 
good effect. It must give life and soul to the whole body of 
means. But the same is true everywhere else as well as in 
College. Nevertheless, it has not yet been generally thought 
advisable to abolish the Christian Church and all its insti- 
tutions, all regular external and formal religious instruction 
and worship. Indeed, it is equally true that, without these, 
those invisible influences would not produce half their effect, 
and—what is more—in the course of time, would inevitably 
and utterly die out of the world. The soul without the body 
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is no more fit to perform its functions, in the present state, 
than the body without the soul. 

10. “ But finally, as matters are, this routine of formal re- 
ligious service and instruction in Colleges is productive of very 
little practical good effect.” 

If this were simply denied, it would not be easy for the 
objector to prove his point. But I am ready, with regret in- 
deed, yet freely and fully, to admit, that religious instruction 
in Colleges, like many other parts of the College curriculum, 
is felt by too many of the students to be irksome, stupid, a 
bore ; and that, on the whole, it is much less effective than were 
to be desired—I may even add—almost discouragingly ineffect- 
ual. But the same may be said of preaching in general, and 
of formal religious instruction everywhere. Yet who would 
venture to say how much worse the world would be, and how 
much worse our Colleges would be, if all established routine 
of religious service and all formal religious instruction were 
abolished? The adage applies here, as in so many other 
cases: “The duty is ours, the result is with God”. 

But, after all, I am confident it will be found, on a fair and 
impartial examination of the facts, that religious instruction 
in Colleges is not without manifest and most important results. 
I believe it is, on the whole and on an average, more success- 
ful there than any where else in the world. Not only does it 
lead, in cases not a few, to the formation of a thorough reli- 
gious character, accompanied with an open profession of 
Christian piety ; but it is, in fact, one of the most effective 
agencies by which large numbers of young men are rescued 
from immoral courses, from the scepticism that so naturally 
besets their age and circumstances, from infidel tendencies 
and opinions, from open hostility to Christianity, from reli- 
gious indifference, and from the sway of merely worldly 
motives; and are annually sent forth into the world as de- 
fenders and bulwarks of that religion to which otherwise they 
might have proved the most persistent and dangerous foes. 

I believe that multitudes of the graduates of our Colleges 
look back with thankfulness to the religious instruction there 
received, as having been among the most important and effect- 
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ual means of quickening, deepening, and steadying their re- 
ligious convictions; that comparatively few will refer to it as 
having had no good influence upon their minds; and that a 
very small number indeed will charge it with having pro- 
duced upon them —even by their own perversion — any in- 
jurious consequences. 

I believe that, where the services of the College Chapel 
have been conducted and attended with that degree of pro- 
priety which ought to be, and may easily be, observed and 
maintained in them, those services will be remembered and 
referred to by the great mass of graduates with a hearty gush 
of reverence and gratitude and delight, 

More religious instruction, and not less, is the reform that 
is needed. This, at least, is my profound conviction. Our 
Colleges require it. The Christian community demands it. 
As Christian men, we who have the immediate charge of Col- 
leges, cannot allow ourselves to become parties to any com- 
bination or movement to refuse it. We must gladly and 
heartily bestir ourselves to secure it. 





Art. II.—SWEDENBORG’S THEORY OF THE 
DIVINE-HUMAN. . 


By Epwarp A. Lawrence, D.D., Professor in East Windsor, Ct. 


Every system claiming to be Christian must be judged of 
by the view which it gives of Christ. He is central in Christ- 
ianity, not simply as its great teacher, but as its substance and 
author. The human and the divine are in him. Any philo- 
sophical rendering of the facts of Christian history must ad- 
mit these two elements as fundamental, and give some intelli- 
gible and consistent account of their nature and relations. 
Are they one substance merely, or two? Are they identical, 
or distinct? If. the latter, in what do they differ, and in what 
agree; if the former, what constitutes their unity? Upon 
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these questions, the great majority of the followers of Christ 
have ever been in substantial harmony. A few in almost 
every generation have dissented from the common faith. Some 
have elaborated new systems with more or less constructive 
skill, and claimed the merit of originality and the reputation 
of philosophers. Others, with like ingenuity, have wrought 
the same nebulous materials into different forms and asked for 
their work the authority of revelations, and for themselves the 
character of seers. 

Of this latter class is Emanuel Swedenborg. He claims 
that God appeared to him in person, and commissioned him to 
unfold the hitherto concealed truths of his Word, and that he 
promised to dictate to him what he should write. He affirms 
that in this capacity of a revelator of the spiritual sense of 
the Word, he was Christ’s vicar, and came in his stead as the 
predicted second advent. Passing by his extraordinary pre- 
tensions as an infallible exegete and revelator, we wish to ex- 
aimne his doctrine of the Divine-Human. We have the greater 
interest in ascertaining what this doctrine is, because it is cen- 
tral in his system. It is held by his followers as “ the master- 
mystery”, the chief of the “disclosures vouchsafed by the 
Lord to his servant Swedenborg”. It involves some of those 
fundamental doctrines on which, what claims to be the New 
church differs from the Old, which the Swedish seer, a hun- 
dred years ago, pronounced corrupt and dead or dying. “ Not 
a single truth”, he says, “remains init”. “It knows nothing of 
eternal life.” ‘The whole Christian world hath acknowledged 
three Gods.” The faith of the New church and the Old “do not 
agree in a single point or particular”. They are “ diametrically 
opposite to each other in their nature and quality.” And he 
supposed that the old doctrine might be entirely discredited in 
the church in about eighty years, chiefly by means of his 
writings, especially his “ Brief Exposition.” 

“T do not recollect”, says John Mill, “that I ever saw a 
passage in Swedenborg’s writings that indicates anything 
about reforming the churches, . . their utter annihilation is 
taken for granted. Yes, Swedenborg, we must have a New 
church, for the Old one is dead—dead as a door-nail”. 
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This belligerent attitude excites our curiosity. Its boldness 
of proscription surprises us, and its radical destructionism, 
coming from such earnest men, claiming to be “ the Christ- 
Yans”, almost startles us. It is well to examine the standpoint 
of these accusers with carefulness and candor; well to know 
exactly what the Apostle of this New church teaches on the 
vital points of the Christian religion. He must, therefore, 
be allowed to speak for himself. And if there shall be mys- 
tery as to his meaning who claims a divine commission to make 
plain the meaning of the inspired writers, his most intelligent 
followers must be his interpreters, 

Any full view of the teachings of this school upon the sub- 
ject before us, brings under inspection the two elements — the 
Divine and human, God and man, Theology and anthropology. 
The Swedenborgian idea of the Divine will unfold itself as 
the one Substance or Unity, the Trinity, and Personality.* 

1st. The one Substance. “God is Substance or Being It- 
self, the first and the only Substance,” or, what is the same, 
“the one only Substance is God.” This is the original, absolute 
divine, and in the strictest sense, the divine Unity.t+ 

‘God is also Form itself, the first and the only real Form.” 
Thus the Unity passed into a Dualism. The Substance and 
Form are distinct in conception, yet absolutely inseparable. 
“Substance which is not also form is a non-entity.” God can 
no more exist without Form than a man, or a tree, or a stone.t 

These two, Substance and Form, stand related as primitive 
and derivative; yet their oneness is called marriage. This is 
the conjugial in God, and is a fundamental element by which 
the system may be distinguished as the Conjugial theology. 
The first marriage was not between two persons, but between 
Substance and Form, two abstract principles in the divine 


* The writings of Swedenborg, to which reference is made in this article, are 
indicated by the initials, the numbers denoting the sections, The following are the 
works: Arcana Celestia, True Christian Religion, Divine Love and Wisdom, Apoca- 
lypse Revealed, Apocalypse Explained, Doctrine of the Lord, Brief Exposition, The 
Last Judgment, Doctrine of Life, Heaven and Hell, Athanasian Creed, Canons, Divine 
Providence, Conjugial Love. 

+ T.C. RB. 18, 76, t T.0, R. 21, 28, 49, 
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nature. All marriage is essentially the same. Love and 
wisdom are synonymes for these conjugal partners in the 
divine. So are Esse and Existere, Will and Understanding, 
Good and Truth, Affection and Thought, Charity and Faith, 
Man and Woman, Heat and Light, Soul and Body. All these 
are only different terms for the dualism of the Divine Nature, 
—Substance and Form. 

The result of this ideal marriage in the Divine is outbirth— 
called creation. It is the emanation of the One Substance 
into the universe, the formation or modification of God —the 
finiting of the Infinite, the limiting of the Limitless, the condi- 
tioning of the Unconditioned. Thus the universe and God are 
the same Substance. Creation is only evolution, expansion, or 
the formation of God. The universe, as substance, always was; 
and theology, by this philosophy, runs itself into cosmology, 
and cosmology into Pantheism.* 

2d. The Trinity. The idea of operation, Proceeding, or 
modification of the one Substance, brings out the Sweden- 
borgian Trinity —the Esse, Existere, and Procedere. In the 
Christian garb of this philosophical formula, the Esse or Sub- 
stance, is called the Father-principle ; the Existere or Form, 
is called the Son-principle, and the Procedere the Holy Spirit- 
principle. Thus the Father, Son, and Holy Ghost become the 
three essentials of one God, which make one like the soul, 
body, and operation. This trinity exists in the Lord Jesus 
Christ, the Son of God, born into the world, and is the trinity 
of the New church. 

Although this is called a trinity of essentials, yet Sweden- 
borg expressly teaches that it was not before the world was 
created, but after. ‘‘That God was triune before the world was 
created, the Sacred Scripture does not teach, nor does reason, 
thence illuminated, see.” “When God became incarnate, the 
trinity was provided and made, and came into being in the 
Lord Jesus Christ. Previously there was neither Unity in 


Trinity, nor Trinity in Unity, for these are in the Lord Jesus 
Christ only.”+ 


*T.C.R.33, + 7. C. R. 166, 188, 170, C. on Trinity, chapters 1-5. 
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This, we believe, is a correct view of the New Church Trin- 
ity. It denies all personal distinctions in the Godhead, and rests 
its claim on a trinity of essentials. Yet, it ignores, virtually, this 
trinity of essentials, as unscriptural and unreasonable, and thus 
seems to deny exactly what it affirms. An essential of God is 
something which is necessary to his Being, and hence eternal, 
without which he would not be God, but something else. If, 
therefore, the trinity was not from eternity—not until creation, 
then God, the Divine did not exist from eternity, but became 
God at the creation. Swedenborg allows a potentiality or capa- 
city in the One Substance of evolving a trinity of essentials, but 
this before creation was not a real trinity, but only a possible, 
an ideal one. In reality, there was neither Unity in Trinity 
before the world was created, nor Trinity in Unity. 

3d. The doctrine of the divine Personality is as peculiar as 
that of the Trinity. God is declared to be one in Person. The 
Triune is one because it is of one person. The divine and the 
human in the Lord are one person.* But as the trinity is not 
from eternity, but was brought into being in the Lord Jesus 
Christ, it is evident that the personality was produced in the 
same way. God was in person, after the world was created, 
in the Lord Jesus Christ. Was he a person, or in person be- 
fore? The system, if we understand it, says, No. As there 
was no trinity in essence from eternity, so there was no Per- 
sonality of substance. Personality is no more proper to the 
divine Esse by this philosophy than is the trinity. Each, 
from eternity, is only ideal. Neither trinity nor personality 
is intrinsic or substantial, but both circumstantial and extrin- 
sic. God, as Spirit or Substance, is not a person. The Father 
is not a person, nor the Son, nor the Spirit. But He operates 
into and in Jesus Christ as in a person. The personality is in 
the sphere of nature and not of spirit, the finite, and not the 
infinite. It is a product, of which time and space are the fac- 
tors. It fades away where these are not, in the realm of spirits, 
and there turns into the idea of thing. 


* D, L. W. 146; DL. 34; A.C. 138. 
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That this is a just rendering of the system, is evident from 
its general treatment of the idea of person. 

1st. It allows no personal Satan. By this term is meant 
only evil in the abstract, or the complex hells.* 

2d. It excludes the idea of person from the spiritual sense 
of the divine Word. It is allowed to be in the Jetéer or na- 
tural sense, but perishes and turns into the idea of thing in the 
spiritual. 

3d. It excludes the distinctions of person from the spirits 
in heaven. The soul in its essence and origin is spirit—pure 
substance, and non-personal. Hence nothing is known in 
heaven concerning a single person spoken of in the Word— 
not who Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob are, but what only. 
‘“‘ Hence the angels always remove ideas of person, and remain 
in ideas of things.” + 

4th. The idea of person is excluded from the distinctions in 
the divine nature.§ Swedenborg admits that “the Christians 
of the first ages, who read the word according to the sense of 
the letter, distinguished the divinity into three persons,” that 
“the Lord prayed unto the Father as to one different from him- 
self”, and that “he spoke of the Father as of a different person”. 
But this was only an apparent truth, the representation of the 
letter. The Rev. Mr. Hayden also admits that the language 
of the New Testament conveys the idea of a personal Trinity, 
and that the whole scheme of salvation employs the apparent 
persons as instruments to an end, but holds, with Swedenborg, 
that this representation is illusory, and has led the church to 
Tritheism. ‘‘ These representations of the letter of the Word, 
though in accordance with much of the thinking still preva- 
lent”, he says, ‘‘are not the actualities of our subjective experi- 
ence, as they reveal themselves to a higher reflection. They 
stand out in a certain marked contrast to that calm compact- 
ness of order, and that serene and passive solidity of sequence 
with which the God of nature, as he stands before our modern 
reason, goes forward to the accomplishment of his purposes”. 
The Rev. Mr. Barrett also concedes that, according to the lit- 


* A. R. 550. 4 + A. C, 5253, 5434; A. E. 625. 
¢ A. C. 5225, 8343, § T. 0. R. 170. 
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eral sense of Scripture, the Trinity appears to be a Trinity of 
persons. But this literal sense of Scripture he thinks gives 
out an unscriptural doctrine, which the spiritual sense breaks 
down. The apparent truth is a real falsehood, not only “ un- 
reasonable, but most unfriendly to the growth of pure religion”. 
Nay, it is “ downright Tritheism.” 

Thus the system appeals for support from the natural and 
plain import of the Word, to an occult, so called spiritual, 
or corresponderttial sense. It adjusts the contents of Revela- 
tion to the “subjective experience”, the “higher reflection” of 
the reader, the “ modern reason” of a few, who set aside the 
experience, reflection and reason of the great majority of 
Christian thinkers from the first ages to the present. 

5th. The exclusion of personality is carried, finally to the 
very substance and being of God. This is necessitated by 
Swedenborg’s general doctrine of personality. But he teaches 
explicitly that the substitution of the idea of thing for that of 
person is the only way in which men or angels can commune 
with God, or even conceive of him. The idea of person con- 
tracts and limits thought to time and space, to nature and the 
finite, whereas things do not limit and concentrate, but extend 
it to the infinite and thus to the Lord. The idea of thing 
makes thought and discourse universal, and enables the 
angels to express things ineffable. ‘Hence, everything of their 
discourse flows into the infinite and into the eternal, conse- 
quently into the divine of the Lord.” Hence, Swedenborg 
says those who think of God from the idea of person only, or 
who, from person think of his essence, think not spiritually, 
but materially.* Such is the Swedenborgian doctrine of per- 
sonality in general, and the fate of the Divine Personality in 
particular. The idea is completely banished from the province 
of pure spirit, essence—from the Divine. This is infinite, 
and hence impersonal, universal and therefore abstract. Man 
is not a person as to his soul, which is the only real man, 
but hc becomes personal when the one Substance is expanded 
into humanitary forms of stratified and fixed substance. God, 


* A.C, 5225, 5253, 8985, A. R. 611. 
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as Divine and One, is not a person more than the ocean is a 
person. He became Personal as he became Triune, in the 
natural form of the Lord Jesus, only as the ocean becomes per- 
sonal when distributed into waves, or poured into casks, Thus 
he was ¢ person, and of a person, according to the formula, yet » 
really and essentially abstract and impersonal. And, by the 
same philosophy, there are as many divine persons as there 
are humanitary forms, which are the receptacles of the divine 
(or into which it is distributed). Every son of man is there- 
fore as really the person of God as was Jesus the Son of Mary. 

The accredited expositors of the system cast some light on 
this view. According to Wilkinson, Jesus Christ is that di- 
vinely human form in which God is a personal God. Mr. 
Noble speaks of this person as a something produced. Mr. 
Hayden says “person—per and sona is a thing that is sounded 
through—the mask worn by actors in the old amphitheatres, 
with a speaking trumpet for a mouth-piece.” So he says “the 
Son is the per-sona of God the Father”. This glorified form, 
the love and wisdom in it, “are not the supreme divinity but 
only the mask or mouth-piece of the divinity—a natural form 
assumed for bringing divinity into the world, far enough in- 
ferior to and below the Father, and as subordinate to the di- 
vinity as a man’s body and outward manner are to his soul.” 
This is the doctrine, by one of its clearest and coolest expound- 
ers. Jesus Christ, the Son, the very per-sonus of God, in which 
is the Trinity, is not God. Heis only a “natural form”, “a hu- 
manitary garment”, a mask and mouth-piece of the divinity, 
as far inferior to the Father as the body is to the soul. 

Thus from the three points of Unity, Trinity, and Person- 
ality in the Divine, the system steadily returns to its point of 
departure—the One Substance-doctrine—the proton pseudos 
of the Swedish seer’s philosophy, and of all schemes of Pan- 
theism. 

Turn now to the New church doctrine of the Human. If 
we do not mistake, it makes this ¢dentical with the Divine. 
The Divine is the Human, and the Human the Divine. The 
one substance which is “very God”, is also “ very man”, all 
things of whom are infinite. This identity of the Divine and 
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Human is absolute, and constitutes the divine unity,—the one 
substance, which is God. 

God is also “in the human form and és that form”. Thus as 
to the dualism in him, substance and form, the Human and the 
Divine are the same. God has a human body and everything 
belonging to it, head and hands, heart and lungs, tongue, 
teeth, face, breast, loins, legs and feet. All things external 
and internal, essential and substantial, organs of articulation, 
locomotion, and generation,—all things which make a man to 
be a man belong to God. Thus he is the Infinite, uncreated, 
absolute God-man.* 

This Divine-Human the system represents also as a derivative 
human, as form is a derivative from substance, the existere 
from the esse. The divine existere is the divine-human. But 
this human is as essentially divine as human. It is the hu- 
manity which the Lord derived from the Father, and therefore 
is the Father. The esse and existere, this Human and Divine, 
are “the very essential Divine”, “the all-begetting Divinity” 
—and therefore identical.+ 

Another phase of this human is the “Natural Human”, 
or “the third degree” of the Divine Nature. This was as- 
sumed, or rather developed at the Incarnation. ‘“ When the 
Lord came into the world, he superinduced over his former 
Human another Natural-Human, that was like the human of 
another man, in the world, except that both were Divine”.t 
Thus there are three degrees in the Human as in the Di- 
vine, —a Trinity of essentials in the Very Man, the same 
as in the Very God. Each essential in both is “ infinite 
and increate”. No one part of this ‘‘ Very Man who is God” 
is any more man than God. No degree serves a purpose, in 
the flux and reflux of the common substance, so peculiarly 
human as not to be, by the same peculiarity equally divine. 
As to substance and essence—as to being, Divine is a. perfect 
synonym for Human, and Human for Divine, as God is for 
Man, and Man for God. 


*D. L. W. 18, 19, 22. 
¢ Ath. Creed, 17. Doct. Lord. 46, T. C. R. 20, 23. + D, L. W. 221. 
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Further, God is not only infinite and essential Man, but 
“the only man”. “No one is man but Jehovah alone”. 
What are called created men, are only finite parts or abridg- 
ments of the Uncreated Man—the forms and organs, coolings 
or contractions, grosser or finer, fixed and fluent of the one 
only God-man. Thus, what the Word of God explicitly de- 
nies— God is not a Man ’—this system as explicitly affirms.* 

The merely “material human” which the Lord derived 
from the Mother, was not man. It was not the human soul 
or essence, but a mere “ dead form”, a temporary “ covering” 
which a man puts on at birth, and off at death. The soul, all 
that is spiritual and intellectual in man, by this philosophy, 
is from the father:—the material an animal from the mother.t 
The conscious spirit of Jesus of Nazareth was the living God 
—was from the Father, and was the Father. 

But the identity of the Human and Divine is maintained in 
respect to the external human form. Was the body of Christ 
a natural form organized out of the One Substance in a “ fixed 
state” which, Swedenborg says, is called “ matter”? So is the 
body of every other man. But since the First and only sub- 
stance is God, and since it is immutable and cannot cease to be 
God, the very bodies of men are as essentially one with God 
as was the soul of Christ. They are in the human form, and 
God is not only em, but ‘2s that Form”. This identity reaches 
even to the inmost and essence of man. ‘The soul of man is 
his life."{ Yet there ‘‘is but one life”, and that life is uncreated 
and God. “God only lives” and acts, and “God is in man, and 
is his life’. Therefore God is as really the only living and 
acting spirit of every man, as of the Lord Jesus.. Hence “ the 
term man signifies in its genuine sense, that Esse from which 
man originates”. This is evident because “‘ no one is man but 
Jehovah alone”; and further, because “whatsoever exists from 
an Esse, makes one with the Esse”, and “ what proceeds from 
God himself ¢s himself”. Thus is made out the identification 
of man with God, both as to what is called the external and 
the internal man—the form and the very substance. As an 


*A.0.299,1894 +¢T7.0.B.92. $A.E.26. §D.L. W. 359, 
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illustration Swedenborg says, “It is not the eye that sees, but 
the spirit by the eye. . . This also does not see of it- 
self, but from a vision still more interior, which is that of the 
rational principle; nay, even this does not see of itself, but there 
is a sight still more interior, which is that of the enternal man. 
But we must advance still further, for neither does the 
internal man see of itself, but ct 1s the Lord, by means of the 
internal man, who alone sees, because he alone lives, and he 
gives to man the faculty of seeing and with it the appearance 
as if he saw himself”.* Thus man’s agency, as well as his 
existence, in the last analysis, is resolved into God’s. As it 
is God who alone lives, so it is he alone who sees, hears, 
speaks, thinks, wills, and acts. Man thinks that he lives and 
acts, or appears to himself to think so, and God gives him this 
appearance as if he really did. But it is an illusion, a fallacy, 
and a falsity. Man is simply God’s organ, not an agent, but 
an instrument. In respect to the faculty of sight, he is an 
optical instrument. 
In harmony with this rendering, Mr. Hayden holds that 
‘« All life, Infinite and finite, is in substance and essence one 
and the same”. Mr. Barrett says, “‘ We have only to conceive 
the Trinity existing in every regenerate man, to be infinitely 
expanded, and we have the Divine Trinity”. God is therefore 
only an expanded man, and man a contracted God. One 
writer of this school is a little more open and says, “ God is an 
infinite Man and man a finite God”. Mr. Henry James, an 
eloquent and philosophic expositor of the New Church doc- 
trines, says outright that the soul is “infinite and eternal”. 
“ Viewed spiritually it is uncreated, is in simple verity, God”. 
Upon the problem of the soul’s “ becoming a creature”, or sub- 
ject to time, space, and person, Mr. James thinks Swedenborg 
sheds a flood of light, by showing that this does not take place 
‘‘ really as to its own apprehension, but only apparently”. It 
is in this way that the doctrine of appearances is made to 
render such important service to the system. There seems to 
be a difference between Infinite and finite life, but they are 
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in reality “one and the same”. Man appears to be a creature 
and man, but this is an illusion. HeisGod. We are con- 
scious of living and seeing, but our consciousness deceives us. 
All our senses deceive us, and that in regard to the very es. 
sence and substance of things. 

But does not this denial of a real, finite being to man, also 
deny it to everything else? Swedenborg’s doctrine of crea 
tion is that it is a jiniting of the Infinite,—so modifying the 
One Substance by an apparent pressing the Divine out of it, 
and a distribution, that it shall seem to be manifold, and 
‘fixed substance or matter”. But this must be only an ap- 
parent process. The idea that God, who, according to the 
philosophy cannot create another substance, should so alter a 
part of his own unchangeable Being that it should really pass 
from mind into matter, so divide his indivisible nature, that, 
from One it should become many,—that the Eternal Living 
Spirit should so recede from Itself in concentric atmospheres, as, 
by cooling and coiigulation, to be “the Divine owt of Itself”, and 
finally to expire in the “ends of the atmospheres” into dead 
matter—that all this, which is the great apparent truth of the 
system, should be eschewed in its inmost reckonings, as only an 
appearance, is a compliment to that strong common sense which 
sometimes rebels against the oppressive vagaries of the specu- 
lative reason. But the escape from these absurdities is just 
where the spiritualistic type of Pantheism, ancient and mo- 
dern, always escapes—through @ cosmism—a phenomenal cre- 
ation—the phantomic finite. 

But the Lord is called “The Divine Natural”. Is not this 
from his identity also with Nature? If all life in God, man, 
and matter, “in substance and essence, is one and the same”, 
because life is uncreatable, all substance in them must be one 
and the same, for substance is also uncreatable. 

Swedenborg’s doctrine of Correspondence, if we do not mis- 
take, rests on this substantial oneness of God and nature. Prof. 
Bush exhibits it as ‘‘a law of creation”, and the key to the New 
Church Theology. Mr. Clissold calls it a relation “ between a 
spiritual cause and a natural effect”, Mr. Wilkinson tells us 
what kind of a relation it is when he says that the emanative 
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ray, and the forms which it leaves in its creative passage, “are 
all one in soul”. Mr. James repeats the same in saying that 
there “is no essential discrimination or discrepancy between 
the Creator and the creature”, because “the Creator constitutes 
the sole and total being of creation”. This collateral teaching 
falls back for support upon the dicta of the “illuminated 
author” — Nature and all things in it exist from God as the 
Esse Itself, and “ whatever exists from an Esse makes one with 
the Esse, because it 7s one from the Esse”.* This one is not 
only in every thing of the other, but “it is a/Z in all of the 
other as in dtself”, and thus makes it not another, but the 
same. The cause 7s the effect, and the effect the cause. The 
Creator is the creature, and the creature, the Creator—God, ’ 
nature, and nature, God. Thus “the Divine Natural” comes 
into the system, as the Divine Human does, by the law of 
correspondence, or essential identity. Things which are thus 
one,—the spiritual world and the natural, mind and matter,— 
“act as one by correspondence”, for the plain reason that, in 

: & 
substance and life, they are one. 

Nor do Discrete Degrees, on which the system relies to 
save itself from Pantheism, bring any relief. Theoretically, 
they distinguish the one substance into what are called end, 
cause, and effect, which is only another mode of stating the 
doctrine of correspondence. In this ideal discrimination, God 
is the end, the Spiritual Sun which emanates from him and in 
which he resides, with its three atmospheres, is the Cause, and 
the natural sun, emanating from the spiritual, with its atmos- 
pheres, is the effect. In what is called “ successive order”, these 
proceed from each other, as Love, Wisdom, and Use; First, 
Prior, and Ultimate; Simples, Congregates, and Composites. 
In what is termed “ simultaneous order”, they proceed as In- 
most, Interior, and Exterior. The doctrine of Degrees, as a 
means of working the system, strictly speaking, is the science 
of mensuration. It is the method of computing heights and 
distances — the dimensions of the One Substance. ‘That 
dimension”, says Swedenborg, “‘ which consists of discrete de- 
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grees, is called altitude, and that which consists of continuous 
degrees, is called latitude”.* This discloses the law of cor- 
respondence or mensuration, and gives its use. 

But do these imaginary distinctions or distances disturb the 
essential oneness of the things distinguished? Are they not 
all contained within the One Substance, as solids are in their 
superficies? They are all predicated of the Divine Itself, and 
distinguish the One indivisible Jehovah into three essentials of 
the one God, as they do God and the universe into End, Cause, 
and Effect, or First, Prior, and Postremes. But Swedenborg 
makes this doctrine of the identity of God and nature per- 
fectly evident by explicitly teaching that these degrees, 
“taken together always make one”+—that the things which 
they distinguish are “‘ homogeneous, that is, of the same genius 
and nature”, and that they cannot be of a different nature.t 
The first is not only in the subsequent degrees, but “it is the 
sole in them, and being so, it is the a/J in them”. This dogma 
is put into the most compact philosophical formula. God is 
not simply in everything of the universe; “he ¢s a// in all in 
the universe”, “the Infinite All”. We cannot account this a 
rhetorical exaggeration, as in some mystical writers; it is the 
guarded postulate and central position of the whole system. 
It is the result of the author’s profoundest speculative reason 
—the ultimate abstraction and law of all his dialectic pro- 
cesses. It is the key to his doctrine of Discrete and Continu- 
ous Degrees, of his doctrine of Order, successive and simul- 
taneous. It gives him his three senses of Scripture, his new 
doctrine of the Sacred Canon, and his allegorical principles of 
interpretation. In short, it harmonizes his system, as much as 
any central principle can harmonize a system containing so 
many confused and contradictory statements. 

In its esthetic dressings, it has seemed to some a profoundly 
religious philosophy. It enables one to see God in everything, 
because it apotheosizes man and the universe by making God 
the sole substance of everything. It is thought to give a 
deeply spiritual religion. We question if it is not just the 
reverse. It debases our ideas of God, the sole object of wor- 
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ship, by confounding his nature with man’s, Mind and matter, 
God and a stone, are homoousian in the New Church system, 
as the Father and Son are in the Old. Spirit is only invisib‘e 
nature, and nature visible and stratified spirit. Everything 
is God, and everything is man, and the God-Man is every- 
thing. “This external world”, says the Monthly Religious 
Magazime, “has no fixity, it is only the form of man’s soul— 
the soul brought down into the plane of the senses. All that 
we can draw from the universe is man. All that it proves is 
man. Jtisman”. And since “Jehovah alone is man”, we have 
an averment of the purest Pantheism. And the Review, in 
its neophytic admiration of the Swedenborgian philosophy, 
thinks that “the time of forty thousand pulpits in America 
could be profitably employed for the next ten years in simply 
repeating and reiterating the thought of the Humanity of 
God—that God is a man, that the difference between him and 
us is . . . seumply the difference between the greater and 
the less”.* | 

Whoever will take the trouble to compare this system with 
the various phases of the Pantheistic philosophy, as exhibited 
in the history of human opinion, will see their essential agree- 
ment. On the one-substance doctrine, the root of all Pan- 
theism and of some Mysticism,—on the substitution of eman- 
ation for creation, the substantial ¢dentity of the Divine and 
Human — God and the Universe, the impersonality of God 
and of man, as pure substance, and their antagonism to the 
Christian Church,—the Neo-Platonists, Spinoza, Swedenborg, 
and Strauss are only successors in the same tutorial chair. 

Strauss, the living teacher of this school, defines the Divine- 
Human as the “ Infinite manifesting itself in the finite”; The 
incarnation of God in the whole race of mankind, he holds 
is a truer one than an incarnation limited to a particular 
point of time and to one person. Feuerbach exults over this 
idea as a marvellous achievement of modern illumination. 
He says, “ We have reduced the supermundane, superna- 
tural, superhuman nature of God to the elements of human 
nature. Our process of analysis has brought us again to the 
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position with which we set out. The beginning, the middle, 
and the end of religion is man”. He explains the rejection 
of this view by the church of all ages, in the same way 
that Swedenborg does — from its ignorance respecting God 
and man. The church is natural, and its ideas sensuous. 
“So long as man knows not that he is a spirit, he cannot 
know that God is man.” Our own nebulistic Emerson, 
in his aeronautic gyrations, departs from and returns to 
the same “ One stuff with its two ends”. “Star, sand, fire, 
water, tree, man—it is still one stuff.” “The act of seeing 
and thing seen, the seer and the spectacle, the subject and the 
object are one.” “In all conversation between two parties, 
tacit reference is made to a third party, to a common nature. 
That third party or common nature is not social, it is emper- 
sonal,—it is God.” “I am divine. Through me God acts, 
through me speaks.” 

Thus clearly and closely, in its parentage and progeny, does 
this New Church doctrine of the Divine-Human ally itself 
with the Pantheistic family of speculators. And in this we 
find the ground of that diametrical opposition in which the 
Swedish seer places the doctrines of the New Church to those 
of the Old. They stand opposed as Theism and Pantheism do, 
and have always done. And Armand Saintes, the biographer 
of Spinoza, gave the animus of the school when he said, 
“The ultimate struggle will be, not between Christianity and 
philosophy, but between Christianity and Spinozeism, its 
strongest and most inveterate antagonist.” 

The bearing of this philosophy of the Divine-Human on 
the doctrines of the Christian system is so important as to re- 
quire a fuller examination. 

In the Incarnation of the Lord, Swedenborg’s theory says, 
that he did not assume from the mother a rational soul, but 
only a material, animal organism.* “ Man is distinguished 
from a mere animal”, according to Swedenborg, “by his 
rational, spiritual mind”, by virtue of which he is immortal.t 
Hence, as Christ received no such mind from the human 
parent, he assumed at the Incarnation, not the humanity, but 
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a mere animality. With the fallen human sow/, which was all 
that needed to be redeemed, God came into no kind of sym- 
pathy or connection in the person of Christ. The pneumatic 
element on the human side was wholly wanting. 

Yet this, so called human, which the Lord derived from the 
mother, is made the subject of hereditary evils, iniquities, and 
JSalsities. ‘For the Lord to bear, or take upon himself, iniqui- 
ties and evils, except in an hereditary way, from the mother, 
was impossible.”* From these iniquities and evils, Christ is 
represented as praying in the 51st Psalm to be purified, and 
as declaring that when this should be accomplished, he should 
be “ pure” and “holy”. For it was not king David that made 
such confession of sin in the Psalm, but, according to the in- 
ternal sense, the Lord, who was the real David. Swedenborg 
does indeed state that the Lord, as to the inner man, which is 
the Divine, and Jehovah, had no “sin or evil which was his 
own”. But everything in him which was not Jehovah, call it 
“natural mind,” “human essence”, or “ Son of Mary”—all was 
“ polluted with hereditary evils from the mother, and falsities 
thence derived”. These evils in him were not either inoper- 
ative, or confined to a brief period antecedent to moral action. 
*‘ Hereditary evil consists in willing, and thence thinking evil.” 
It is in the wd itself, dnd the thought thence.t The evil in 
the will-principle could not produce its legitimate falsity in the 
intellectual principle “‘ before man is initiated into scientifics 
and knowledges”. ‘It may be matter of surprise to many”, 
Swedenborg says, “to hear speak of hereditary evil from the 
mother belonging to the Lord. But as it is here declared so 
manifestly, and the subject treated of in the internal sense is 
concerning the Lord, there can be no reason at all to doubt its 
being so”. The passage referred to, the internal sense of 
which makes this dogma so plain to the seer, is Gen. xiii, 7, in 
the exegesis of which, Canaanite “ denotes hereditary evil from 
the mother”, and Perizzite “ falsity thence derived”. And as 
these were “in the land”, there is ‘no reason at all to doubt” 

that hereditary evil and falsity were in the Lord.t 
Some of the collateral writers veil a little this dogma of 
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their author, but the drift of the system carries others to its 
fullest expression. Mr. Barrett teaches that the human nature 
of Christ was “full of impure and unhallowed principles”, 
some of them of such “a subtle and interior nature as apper- 
tain to spirits and angels”,.and which were not wholly “ put 
off till the resurrection or after”. ‘“ The death of Christ”, says 
the Religious Monthly Magazine, “ does not mean the mere 
rending away of the fleshly body, but the putting away of the 
whole selfish and earthly nature”. Mr. Hayden says, “ There 
existed in his person from the first, two organic, living forces, 
acting in opposite directions,—the one humanly derived and 
acting towards evil, the other divinely derived and acting 
towards good”. ‘The human nature from the virgin mother 
was no whit more pure or immaculate than the constitutional 
inheritance of Peter, or John, or Paul, or Silas.” ‘ For thirty 
years was the old, hereditary man being off, and the new, di- 
vine man being put on.” 

This is a dark picture of Him whom, for eighteen hundred 
years, the entire Church has clasped to its bosom as of stain- 
less purity. It is scarcely surpassed by those modern leaders 
of the infidel forces, who cry “ Havoc” upon the Church, 
and “let slip the dogs of war”. Mr. Theodore Parker says of 
Christ, “‘He is not without errors, not without the stains of 
his times, and I presume, of course, not without sins,—for men 
without sins exist in the dreams of girls, not in real fact”. 
Strauss is only hypothetical. ‘“If Christ was entirely free 
from inward conflict, from all vacillation of the spiritual be- 
tween good and evil, he could not be a man of like nature 
with us.” He, whose affirmation of himself was— “The 
Prince of this world cometh, and hath nothing in me”— of 
whom one apostle says, “he was holy, harmless and unde- 
filed”, and another, that he “did no sin, neither was guile 
found in his mouth”,—this man, Christ Jesus the Lord, is 
affirmed to have been “ full of impure and unhallowed prin- 
ciples”. To sustain this impeachment, there is not, we believe, 
one reputable philosophical theory which is not anti-Christian 
and Pagan in its parentage. Not a single fact in the life of 
Christ lends it support. His whole history confronts it and 
says, “I find no fault in him”. 
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Further, what is called our Lord’s Regeneration or Glorifi- 
cation proceeds on the same view of his human nature. “ He 
was willing to be born as another man, and instructed as an- 
other man, and, as another man, to be re-born, with this dif- 
ference, that man is re-born of the Lord, but that the Lord re- 
generated and glorified himself, that is, made himself divine.”* 
During the regenerative process, which continued till his death, 
and was effected by means of temptation, Christ put off all the 
human which he had from the mother, and so separated it from 
himself, that he was no longer her son. But at the same time 
he put on a human from the Father, and made it divine. 
Thus “he became God”,—“ one with the Father and himself 
Jehovah”. Thus were “the divinity and humanity united 
together in one person”, and “God is man, and man God in 
Christ”.+ 

On this construction of the person and character of Christ, 
we must impugn the apostle’s statement that “ he was in all 
points tempted like as we are, yet without sin”. Other men 
are tempted through the spiritual nature,—the soul. God’s 
law is spiritual, and it is only the rational spirit that can feel 
either its obligations, or a temptation to transgress it. But 
such a human mind Christ did not possess. How then could 
he be tempted as we are? Further, all his merely human 
instincts, appetites, and affections were depraved and polluted, 
and in his temptations, were excited towards evil and against 
good, and thus cannot have been “ without sin”. 

Again, if all that was not Jehovah in Christ, was only what 
he derived from the mother—a soulless, material form, was he 
capable of temptations, or of anything but mere, unfree, ani- 
mal suffering? The Divine,—Jehovah, was the only rational 
mind in him. But Swedenborg says, “The Lord did not 
suffer as to the Divine, but the human”. “The Divinity cannot 
suffer or be tempted.” Neither can the unrational, material 
humanity. Therefore Christ was not tempted at all. And 
still further, wanting that which “distinguishes man from a 
mere animal”, ‘‘a spiritual mind”, he was incapable of any- 
thing, in the experiences of the wilderness, the garden, and the 
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cross, but mere animal suffering. We can find in him neither 
example in purity, nor sympathy in our temptations. Some 
theorists hold that the Divine nature suffered, and thus find 
what they call God’s example and sympathy in Christ’s suffer- 
ings. The common doctrine is, that the complete human 
nature, —a veritable human soul,—was tempted and suffered 
in such a union with the complete Divine Nature, that we 
have in our Lord a perfect example,'fulness of Divine sym- 
pathy in our temptations, and atonement for our sins. But 
this system denies all these to its adherents, by denying that 
the Divine in Christ could suffer, or be tempted, and that he 
had any rational soul but the Divine. 

Another problem deserves a brief inquiry. On what prin- 
ciple, except that of the identification of the Divine and 
Human, is “ God man, and man God in Christ”? Was it by 
the asswmption of the human nature in the Incarnation? But 
that which constitutes the human nature and is its essence, 
—the human soul,—Christ did not assume. Nor, for the same 
reason, could this be effected by God’s being wnited to, or 
conjoined with man. That with which he was united in the 
Incarnation was not man, but what, being without a spiritual 
mind,—was not “ distinguished from a mere animal”. With 
what truth can it be said that “ the divinity and humanity were 
united together in one person”, when the divinity 7s the human- 
ity, and there was no other real humanity in Christ with which 
it could be united ? 

How, indeed, could God become man by incarnation, when 
he was man from eternity—“ the very and only man”? But 
his “ human was made divine”, and thus Christ was glorified. 
Which of his humans was made divine? His divine-human, 
conceived from the Father, was already and essentially divine. 
The material, “ human-human”, from the mother, was all sepa- 
rated from him, and put off, even to its “ total extinction”. It 
is not easy to see how ¢his human could be made divine, and 
yet destroyed,—utterly separated from the Divine, and by the 
same process, forever united to it, so as to ‘‘ become Jehovah”. 
And this is the more difficult as Swedenborg teaches that the 
“human nature cannot be transmuted into the divine essence, 
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nor can it be commixed with it”.* It is therefore alike im- 
possible to make the human, divine or the divine human. 

What, then, is the real significance of the Incarnation and 
Glorification in this system,—God become man, and man God? 
“When the Lord put of the human from the mother, he put 
on the human from the Father, and thus became one with the 
Father and Jehovah.” ‘The Father came nearer and nearer 
in the acts of redemption to the Lord, till at length they so 
conjoined themselves that they were not two, but one.”+ But 
who is this “Lord”, and who “the Father” that are put in such 
intense personal relations to each other? How did the Lord, 
in the Incarnation put of the “ human from the Father”, the 
putting on of which is his glorification, and makes him Jeho- 
vah again? In what sense did the Incarnation make them 
“two”, and the glorification “ one”? Does the Incarnation 
present the Father and Son as two divine persons? This the 
system holds as the great heresy of the Old Church. 

The distinction is between the two “Essentials of the one 
God”, and expresses their abstract relation. That Jehovah 
should, in the Incarnation, separate himself into two or three 
essentials, accords with the doctrine that God was “ not triune, 
before the world was created”, and that “the Trinity was 
brought into being in Jesus Christ”. But there is a mystery 
in this explanation of mystery. How can he who is one in- 
divisible substance and essence from eternity, separate himself 
in time, into three essentials of the one God? We do not see, 
except on the principle of emanation or proceeding,—of ‘“‘finit- 
ing himself”, as, in what the system calls creation. But, though 
God would not be “triune before the world was created”, 
there would be after that as many essentials of the One God 
as there were “ finitives” and proceedings of the one substance. 
This would make the Incarnation of God to begin in Adam, 
and to be repeated in every child of Adam to the end of time. 
Such an incarnation of God in the whole race, which Strauss 
calls a ¢ruer one than that limited to Christ, harmonizes with, 
and explains Swedenborg’s doctrine that God is the inmost 
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Esse, Life, and Being of every man as really as of Jesus of 
Nazareth—that he dwells in the body, blood, bones, and brains 
of every man as an “organ recipient of God”, and “a re- 
ceptacle of God”,—that man’s will-and understanding are 
not his, but the Zord’s, and the Lord himself, and that in 
every man, it is “God alone that lives”,—that “ sees”—that 
acts”. 

God was as really incarnate and man, on this theory, and 
man God, in Abraham as in Christ. The patriarch was as 
essentially the Form and Person of God as the Messiah. 
Hence Abraham, in the spiritual sense, “ signifies the Lord”. 
‘* By Abram no other is meant in the Word than the Lord.”* 
Indeed it is-expressly affirmed that “Abram is the Lord’s in- 
ternal man, which is Jehovah”.+ Thus the Incarnation of God 
in Abraham is as unmistakable as in Jesus. The difference 
is merely circumstantial. The external man proceeds “ sub- 
stantially from the internal—yea, is nothing else than the in- 
ternal so formed that it may act’suitably in the world wherein 
it is’.t Thus Jehovah, as Abraham’s internal man, was formed 
into Abraham as into Hisown external man. The visible mater- 
ial man was only a formation of Jehovah, as the one indivisible 
and only man. This oneness of God and man is softened by the 
terms “representative”, “significative”, and “ correspondence”. 
But it stands out unveiled in the postulate that “no one is man 
but Jehovah alone,” that He is “ Very Man” and the “Only 
Man”. : 

One step further in the line of this attenuating explanation 
reduces the Incarnation and Glorification to their feeblest sig- 
nificance. The distinction between the Father and the Son is 
that of Good and Truth. Good is called the Father-principle, 
and Truth the Son-principle. But are they two distinct essen- 
tials of the One God, capable of separation, so that one shall 
go forth from the other, or appear out of the other? Sweden- 
borg says, “The Lord in his essence is nothing else but Divine 
Good”, Good and Truth “ are not two, but one”. ‘The God- 
head is indivisible.” What then is the import of this termin- 
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ology—Divine Truth “ derived from”, “ proceeding” or “ going 
forth”, from Divine Good “in the Incarnation”, and “ return- 
ing”, and being “ united to it” in the Glorification? Sweden- 
borg answers, “For Divine Truth to proceed from Divine 
Good, or the Son from the Father, is to present oneself the 
_ game, only in another form”. It is “the Divine, formed as a 
man”. But if the Godhead is indivisible, and the Lord is 
nothing else than Divine Good, and Good and Truth are “ not 
two, but one”,—why are they so sharply distinguished as ¢wo 
essentials in one essence,—one going out from and returning to 
the other? Purely “for the sake of man’s apprehension”, is 
the answer. Prof. Bush, in the guileless honesty for which he 
was distinguished, expresses the extreme difficulty of grasp- 
ing the process of this “ going forth” and “returning”. The 
heat of the sun coming forth in the light of the sun, is Swe- 
denborg’s most frequent and felicitous illustration. But the 
disciple, far richer in Biblical lore than his master, justly 
thinks “a further effort of the mind is requisite to conceive of 
the Divine Truth as coming forth from Its purely abstract 
form, and embodying itself in human nature”. But in the 
final analysis, this difficulty vanishes. In reality, there is no 
such process. “Progression”, says Swedenborg, “‘is not predi- 
cable of Love or Wisdom, or of Good or Truth, for these are 
real God”.* Thus the central wheel relied on for working the 
system—proceeding, progression, or going forth, falls, with 
other things of time, and space, and person, into a phantom. 
The Incarnation then, as now defined, was not of the Son 
of God, as a proceeding from the Father, but of the one only 
essential, Divine Good, as the Father-principle, presenting 
himself “the same, only in another form”, “the Divine, formed 
asaman”. But what is it for the Divine to be formed as a 
man? Does not the system hold God to be essentially man, 
and in man’s form? How can that “be formed as a man”, 
which, from eternity, is 7m, and 7s man’s form? Again, how 
could the Father present himself as the Son, in the Incarna- 
tion, “the same, only in another form”, when the system al- 
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lows but one Form, and that is God’s? He can no more ap- 
pear in another form, than in another substance. And, we 
do not see how the other part of the definition is any more 
consistent,—" to present oneself before another in a form ac- 
commodated to him’”.* There ts no another. He himself is 
the only one, whether called man, form, esse, or entity. Thus 
the whole idea of a Trinity of essentials, of Proceedings, of In- 
carnation and Glorification, is unreal and illusive. The whole 
terminology of Father and Son, Good and Truth, coming forth 
and returning, making the Divine Human, and the Human Di- 
vine, by the internal sense of the system, means in reality this 
and nothing more,—the One, Infinite, and Eternal Substance, 
called God-man, or Love and Wisdom, appears to go forth 
JSrom Itself, and in Its own form, presents Itself Zo Itself, to be 
perceived and apprehended dy Itself, and then return and 
be united again to Itself. This self-evolving and self-involving 
process, called in the documents, flux, influx, and reflux, going 
forth and returning, is eternal. It never began and will never 
end. It is continued from a central “cardiac” and “ pul- 
monic force”, as unfree and essentially physical as the beating 
pulse, or the law of gravitation. 

In concluding this article, we wish to glance at the bearing 
of this philosophy on the great practical doctrines of Regen- 
eration, Redemption, and Sin. 

The definition given of Legeneration is, “ From natural to 
become spiritual”. The process is the same as that by which 
Christ’s natural, in his regeneration, was made Divine, and is 
the reverse of generation. The change is effected by the influx 
of Love and Wisdom, or Good and Truth, which Swedenborg 
says are the “real God, or God himself”. This flows into the 
natural evil forms of fixed substance, form within form, and 
fills, refines, and quickens them from fixed to fluent substance 
—from gross to finer,—from nature to spirit. This is the re- 
puted process of this metaphysical regeneration. 

One of the peculiarities of it is that it never ends. Prof. 
Bush calls it “‘ an everlasting act”, Mr. Clissold, ‘‘a perpetual 
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process”. Swedenborg says it begins in infancy and continues 
to “ eternity”. 

Another peculiarity is that, though it professes that from 
natural, men become spiritual, it does not so change a man’s 
nature that from evil and false, he becomes essentially good 
and true. ‘“ There are states of evil, and of the false in every 
man without end.”* ‘Evil, as well hereditary as actual, 
with the man who is regenerated, is not exterminated so that 
it disappears, or is made none, but is only separated, and by 
an arrangement from the Lord, is rejected to the circumfer- 
ences.”+ ‘‘ Hereditary evil from the father is of a more inte- 
rior nature than that from the mother, and remains to eter- 
nity, for it can never be eradicated.”{ Spirits and angels in 
heaven are not so regenerated but that “ by virtue of their 
proprium, they all have a continual tendency towards hell ”§ 
—are impure, yea, nothing but evil ”.| 

We think it is a sad defect in this New Church creed, that it 
holds for fundamental truth such an ineffectual doctrine of 
regeneration. It leaves the regenerated, in himself, just where, 
according to the author, it finds him,—nothing but evil. How 
inadequate to the condition of man! How unsatisfactory to 
all who hate sin and love holiness! What a forlorn hope does 
it hold out! Vain struggle after an ideal, unattainable good! 

The central doctrine of Redemption undergoes a similar 
reconstruction. Its comprehensive definition is—“ the subju- 
gation of the hells, and the establishment of order in the 
heavens, and after this, the institution of a church”.¢ In the 
battle which the Lord fought with the hells in the spiritual 
world, at the Last Judgment, in the year 1757, “he tore up 
from their places the hills and mountains which the infernals 
in the spiritual world occupied, and removed them to distant 
places, and made some sink down; he deluged their cities, 
villages and fields with a flood, and tore up their lands and 
cast them, together with the inhabitants, into whirlpools, bogs, 
and fens; besides many other things.** 

This doctrine of Redemption will strike our readers as new, 
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except, perhaps, those to whom the genius of Virgil, Dante, or 
Milton, may have made it familiar. Although the author 
assures us that it was “a spiritual battle”, the whole aspect is 
singularly physical and Cyclopean. But does this redemption 
secure a full deliverance from sin? As it denies the church- 
doctrine of the Trinity, so it does, with equal explicitness, that 
of atonement for sin and justification by faith. And it goes 
still further in its denials. “It is an error of the present age, 
that evils are thought to be separated, yea, cast out when they 
are remitted. That no evil into which a man is born, and 
which he actually imbibes, is separated from him, but that it 
is only removed in such a manner that it doth not appear, hath 
been given me to know from heaven. Before that, I was in 
the belief which most people entertain in this world, that evils, 
when they are remitted, are cast out, and that they are washed 
off and wiped away, like dirt from the face, by water. But 
this is not the case with evils and sins”.* ‘If a man, in his 
childhood and youth, hath appropriated to himself a certain 
evil, by doing it from the delight of his love, as, if he hath 
defrauded, blasphemed, revenged, committed whoredom, then, 
forasmuch as he hath done these things from liberty according 
to his thought, he hath also appropriated them to himself. 
But if he afterwards repenteth, shunneth them, and considers 
them as sins which are to be abhorred, and thus, from liberty, 
according to reason, desisteth from them, then there are appro- 
priated to him goods to which those evils are opposite. But 
the evils cannot be so cast out as to be said to be extirpated.” 
“This is the case with all hereditary evil, and at the same 
time, with all actual evil of man”.+ When sins in the regen- 
erated are removed towards the sides or circumferences of the 
soul, “it then appears as if evils were rejected, and thereby 
man purified from them, or, as they say, justified”. Yet all 
the angels of heaven, who, according to Swedenborg, are only 
the spirits of redeemed men, “ confess that what appertains to 
them, so far as it is from themselves, is nothing but evil, and 
the false thence”. “Those who, while they lived in the world, 
have confirmed in them, that they are justified and without 
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sins, and thus that they are holy, are remitted into a state of 
evils from what is actual, and what is hereditary, and are kept 
in it, until, by living experience they know that, of themselves, 
they are nothing but evil”; and that “the good in which they 
had seemed to themselves to be, was from the Lord, conse- 
quently that it was not theirs, but the Lord’s”.* He speaks 
again of those, “ who, after death, were taken up by the Lord 
into heaven, . . but carried with them a belief that they were 
cleansed and pure from sins, and therefore not in a state of 
guilt; at length, they came to boast that they are no longer 
sinners like others, and to exercise a degree of contempt for 
others when compared with themselves”. ‘ That this imagin- 
ary belief may be removed, they are remanded from heaven, 
and let into their evils which they had contracted in the world, 
and at the same time, it is shown them that they are in heredi- 
tary evils of which they knew nothing before. And, when 
they have thus been forced to acknowledge that their evils 
are not separated from them, but only removed, and so that 
of themselves they are impure, yea, nothing but evil, . . they 
are again taken up by the Lord into heaven”.+ 

It is not strange that the Christian world, after a hundred 
years of inculcation, is slow to exchange the old doctrine of 
redemption for this new one. What is there of “ glad tidings” 
to a lost world in that gospel which leaves sin “ uneradicated”, 
and uneradicable to eternity — which does not pardon the sin- 
ner till he ceases from all his sins, and holds that, then, he 
does not need pardon? What kind of salvation is that which 
leaves the saved, in their best estate, with their evils and sins 
not “ extirpated ”, not “ separated ”, nor “ cast out”; and who, 
in their own proper nature, are impure, yea, nothing but evil ? 
Surely it is not an “imaginary belief” that the redeemed in 
heaven are purified, justified, and so sanctified by the Lord 
Jesus that they are without sin; much less is it an offence so 
great that those who entertain the belief are “‘remanded from 
heaven” into the hells, where they are “forced to acknow- 
ledge” the doctrines of this new Christianity. It may seem 
strange to the ordinary reader, that the Lord should send the 
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saints out of heaven into the hells, to convince them of this 
Swedenborgian doctrine that they are still sinners. But the 
student of the system finds that this is a favorite expedient for 
securing conviction upon debatable subjects. All discussions 
in the spiritual world, of which there are many in Sweden- 
borg’s writings, end in the triumph of Swedenborg’s party. 
All good spirits become converts to the system, and all who 
reject it, are bad ones. 

In regard to the doctrine of sin, it is claimed as an excel- 
lence of the new system, that it treats sin and evil as a disease 
that needs not forgiveness, but curve. As a violation of law or 
order, it is no more capable of atonement by the death of 
Christ, than a violation of the law of gravitation, or a fit of 
sickness. The unitive force of the system makes all laws, as 
Mr. Hayden says, “one in kind”, and “of one class”. The 
distinction between moral and natural law is pronounced 
“‘man-made, and has no corresponding objectivity in the 
nature of things”. The confounding of all things in one na- 
ture, logically necessitates this doctrine of one law. Matter 
and mind, though distinguished nominally by a discrete de- 
gree, are “of the same nature”. The ethical and physical are 
the same. Metaphysical science is also mechanical, and Christ- 
ianity an essential chemistry. Fire is visible love, and ice con- 
gealed, stratified hate. Sin is a disease, or infestation, and 
needs not a mediator, but only a physician or exorcist. It is 
as absurd to speak of forgiving a fault, as a fall from a pre- 
cipice, or a fever. But the New Church system does not 
supply any adequate medical or chemical treatment for the dis- 
ease. It furnishes neither successful physician, machinist, nor 
exorcist. Its Materia Medica has no more a curative than a 
pardoning power. The very God-man proves an incompetent 
Restorer of the breach. The blood of Christ does not cleanse 
“from all sin”, nor from any sin. For, of all that come under 
the dominion of sin, whatever the amount of “ opposite goods” 
he may be kept in, not one finds deliverance. 

But there is another step in this analysis, which, if we do 
not mistake, leaves “ disease” only a rhetorical expression for 
sin, which, in reality, is substance, Good is substance. Evil, 
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as an entity, is the opposite pole of the same one substance. 
Good is substance at the centre of the spiritual sun, evil the 
same at the “ends” of the receding atmospheres, or the 
“ circumferences”. One is the first ‘‘self”, the other, the 
ultimate, or postreme “self”. One is Pure, Living, Fluent, 
Divine, and God; the other is the same substance and nature, 
gross, dead, fixed, with “‘the divine pressed out”, and Satan. 
Thus “ influent good” or pure substance when it flows into the 
forms of evil, in the ultimates, is turned by them into gross 
substance and evil. It is on this principle of sin as sub- 
stance, that neither in regeneration nor in redemption, can 
it be exterminated, or ‘‘ made none”, but only removed to the 
circumferences. Mr. Fernald accounts for the origin of evil 
on this theory of his favorite author. ‘‘ Man derived all his 
substance from the Creator, but he was so far discreted from 
the Divine Being, that his substance lost by a necessity which 
God himself could not prevent, . . a portion of its perfection, 
and so was orginally disordered, and so the origin of evil.” 
Thus, he says, “ Man was an imperfect production from the 
hands of his Creator, and was comparatively evil.” This 
is a logically consistent statement. Man, at the first, did 
not become evil. He was made so. Swedenborg’s allegorical 
construction of the first two chapters of Genesis, proceeds upon 
this view. The first cognition it takes of man as finite or ulti- 
mate, is as needing regeneration. It knows nothing of asin or 
fall, prior to this necessity. And to accommodate the history 
of the creation of man to this theory, he says, ‘ To create, to 
form, to make”, in the Sacred Record, “ signify to regenerate”.* 
Nor does his idea of man as a vegetable production militate 
with this theory, viz., that he dropped from “a fruit-tree”, 
which bore “a small egg” on a “parturient branch”, into 
which nature had collected “ as into a sort of ark, her most 
distinguished treasures”, and within which “ was the first hap- 
py token of connubial intercourse of spiritual essence with the 
supreme aura of nature”.t Mr. James thinks the service which 
Swedenborg has “done to the rational or scientific mind by the 
light he has cast on the great truth of human solidarity is in- 


* A.C. 16. + Worship and Love of God, pp. 43-50. 
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calculable”. ‘He shows us that since the world has stood, 
no man has been chargeable before God with either his moral 
good or evil, because neither the one nor the other originates 
in the man himself.” “In order that God himself should 
charge us with any of the good or evil which we, with obdu- 
rate stupidity, are forever charging upon ourselves, it would 
be necessary for him first to forget his creative relation to us, 
and begin to look upon us as essentially wnderived and inde- 
pendent existences, which is absurd.” 

Hence it is, that, according to the New Church, God never 
is angry with the wicked. He never curses, or punishes them, 
in this life or the next.* He does not even judge them, or in 
any way impute evil to them, or criminate them, or accuse 
them of it, or condemn them for it. Thus, as a personal Ruler, 
God makes no essential distinction between sin and holiness. 
He is personally as little pleased with the one, as displeased 
with the other—a logical result of the identity of the hu- 
man and divine nature, which is the central principle in this 
New Christianity. Nor do the unregenerate, or the spirits 
in hell,-feel any compunction, regrets, or remorse for sin. 
Why should they? As God feels no displeasure towards 
them, on that account, why should they towards them- 
selves? There is a kind of suffering in the hells which the 
author calls torment, and sometimes, by figure of speech — 
punishment. But it is purely physical, by “ compression”, by 
the “ bruising process”, by “ plates of redhot iron”, by sitting 
on “ ant-heaps”, and by “gyratory motions” and revolutions 
upon a tight “rope”. All is the reczprocal operation or inflic- 
tion of the infernals upon themselves. Thus evi is angry 
with ztself, accuses, tries, condemns, and punishes z¢se/f, through 
a chemical process by its “odor” or “stench”, as do carrion 
and all excrements. The good are admonished of its presence 
by the sense of “ smell”, and the devils perceive the presence 
of good and truth by snuffing their exhaling “ odorous parti- 
cles”. “The imputation of evil after death does not consist 
in accusation, blame, censure, or in passing judgment, as in 
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the world ; but the evil dtself effects this.” “And inasmuch 
as evil is there perceived, as it were in its odor, it is this which 
accuses, blames, finds guilty, and judges, not before any par- 
ticular judge, but before every one who is in good; and this 
is what is meant by imputation. The imputation of good is 
effected in the same manner”, that is, by its odor, and the 
sense of smell.* 

A doctrine so essentially new and exclusive would naturally 
require for its propagation the wmstrumentalities of a New 
Church. And the church, which, resting its claim on the 
Bible, announces itself as the only living church—“ the church 
of the Future”, would of course be forearmed with expedients 
for adjusting that Book into conditions of success. What are 
some of these expedients? This is one. The almost univer- 
sally recognized Canon of Scripture is impeached. Thirty- 
two, out of the sixty-six books of the Bible are excluded, as 
not a part of the Word of God ;—all in the New Testament, 
except the four Gospels and the Apocalypse, and ten of the 
Old Testament.t The ground of this exclusion is the doctrine 
of correspondence. Nothing is the Word which is not di- 
vinely inspired, and nothing is thus inspired, which is not 
written according to correspondence, and hence, has the celes- 
tial, spiritual, and natural sense. The Divine Word is a ray 
of God’s pure substance, emitted and extending through the 
celestial and spiritual spheres into the natural, and is the 
same Divine Substance in each. Hence this “ inscripturated 
Word”, as well as the Incarnate Word, according to the doc- 
trine of Correspondence, 7s God. “It is from Him”, says 
Swedenborg, “and 7s Himself”.{ In 1854, the Executive 
Committee of the Swedenborgian Convention of the United 
States, by a Sub-Committee, reported, “That it is expedient 
to publish a new edition of the Scriptures, containing the 
books of the Word only”. It is further reported “that they 
have made some progress, but have not completed the revi- 
sion.” Prof. Parsons regards it as one of the inestimable 


* Brief Exposition, 110; ©. L. 524. +A. ©. 10, 320-25,9094. 
¢T. O. R. 776. 
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blessings which the Lord is giving to mankind through his 
New Church, that the canon of Scripture is now determined 
and settled “for future ages, by the unerring test of the sci- 
ence of Correspondence”. 

But this doctrine of Correspondence performs still more 
important services for the New Church. After excluding 
from the Bible nearly half its books as not divinely inspired, 
it subsidizes the entire contents of those that remain, by 
the principles of interpretation which it establishes. As 
every thing in the Word is written by Correspondence, so 
nothing in it can be understood except by the same law. Ac- 
cording to this law, the genuine doctrine is taught only by 
the internal sense. But this sense, though contained in the 
letter of the Word, is so “ concealed” in it, that it can be dis- 
covered only by Correspondence, which is “the key”. This 
locks up the Word and unlocks it. For reasons that seem 
very satisfactory to Swedenborg, it was hidden from the Apos- 
tles, and for seventeen hundred years after, from the entire 
Christian church, and then given to dim. With this he claims 
to have unfolded, by divine and infallible dictation, the genuine 
doctrine, as the basis of the New Church. What*that doc- 
trine is, it has been our main object in this article to show. 
But when it is confronted by the obvious grammatical and 
historical sense of the Word, that sense is pronounced the 
mere covering of the Word, “the skin”, the “shell”, the 
“bark and rind”, the “husks”. ‘“ Without the internal 
sense”, says Swedenborg, the Word “may be compared to 
a sack, balloon, or bladder that is collapsed and flaccid”. 
Thus the defence is withdrawn from the province of ordinary 
Biblical criticism, within the lines of this occult corresponden- 
tial sense. Here, in this terra incognita, the learned author 
constructed his chief works, defensive and offensive. 

His reputed intromission into the spiritual world, consider- 
ing the tendencies of men to seek communication ‘with that 
world, has very considerable strategic force. We believe that 
this spiritual world, with the Swedish Seer, as with the seers of 
the present day, was the world of his own mind. The spirits and 
angels were his own thoughts and affections. They could tell 
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him nothing which he did not know before, or which his own 
mental or mesmeric processes would not give him. Hence he 
wisely never ventured to converse with any spirit or angel 
which he had not known in this world, either from personal 
acquaintance, from hearsay, or from history. His “ intromis- 
sion” was the external Swedenborg proceeding into the inter- 
nal Swedenborg. In other words, it was his process of znterior 
thought. “They who think much on religious subjects”, he 
says, “and are so intent upon them as to see them, as it were, 
inwardly, in themselves, begin also to hear spirits speaking 
with them.”* This gives the key to the “ Revelations”, and 
the “ Seership” of the Swedish Philosopher, for, from the fif- 
tieth year of his age,—he was an intensely religious thinker. 
It also explains the phenomena of his visions—the great num- 
ber of spirits he saw—from ten to twenty thousand daily. 
They all converse, lecture, and debate in exactly his vocabu- 
lary and style—as a man’s thoughts always do. They talk 
with him at all his waking hours, day and night. They con- 
tradict and deny when he hears Old Church preaching, satir- 
izing the English Bishops, who did not favor his new system, 
in nearly the same words that Swedenborg employed for a 
similar purpose in his didactic treatises. They even accused 
him of intemperance, when they thought he ate more bread 
and milk than was good, as a man who studied much, took 
little animal food, and much coffee without milk, at all hours, 
day and night, might, in certain moods, be supposed to rebuke 
himself. 

But the boldest adventure in the New Church polemical 
strategy, is, in its assault upon the motives and character of 
some of the most distinguished teachers of the Old Church. 
In this movement, the author passes from principles to per- 
sons, from rational argument to the pronouncing of judgment. 
By the “goats”, referred to in Matt. xxv, 31, whom the Saviour 
condemns to everlasting punishment, he says, are meant those 
“who are in the present justifying faith of the Old Churcht+”. 
The Reformers, who, he asserts, entirely separated good works 
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from justifying faith, because the laity accounted these as 
necessary to salvation, “ pretended to insert them into justifi- 
cation: merely to tickle the ears of the vulgar”—and “ that 
their system might not appear to contradict the Sacred Scrip- 
tures, but have the semblance of religion, and thus be salved 
over”.* Swedenborg says that Luther, with whom he claims 
to have spoken about a hundred times in the spiritual world, 
“owned to him that he received the doctrine of justification 
by faith alone, merely with the intent that he might make an 
entire separation from Papacy”, and this too, “contrary to 
the warning of an angel”.+ “There is in the Reformers, a cer- 
tain deep-seated opposition and aversion to actual repentance, 
which is so violent that they cannot force themselves to self- 
examination, and to see their sins, and to confess them before 
God. They are seized, as it were, with a certain horror at the 
very intention of such a thing.’”’t 

Of the Moravians, whose heroic Christian charity has car- 
ried them with the Gospel to the darkest portions of the globe, 
Swedenborg says: “They had cherished nothing of charity 
towards their neighbor, and nothing of love to the Lord”. 
The spirits who explored the interiors of their thoughts, de- 
clared that they revile the Lord, and that they reject a life of 
charity, so as even to hold tt in abhorrence.§ 

Upon some of the inspired penmen, our author is even more 
severe in his judgments. David, the sweet Psalmist of Israel, 
notwithstanding his deep penitence, after more than twenty- 
five hundred years, on the testimony of the Seer, is excluded 
from heaven as an adulterer, and is without, among dogs and 
adulterers. The apostle Paul, he professes to have seen often 
in the spiritual world, and he gives his character as it was 
there disclosed to him. He accuses him of the most unbounded 
desire for self-aggrandizement, and of the grossest hypocrisy, 
and of being governed by these principles after his conver- 
sion, as really as before. “ He did all things”, accerding to 
Swedenborg’s visions, from “the end of being greatest in 
heaven”, associating himself with other demons “to make 


_ * BLE. 19, 46. + Letter to Ortenger. { B.E.114. § Last Judgment, 86. 
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themselves God”. He suffered “the bruising process” with 
adulterers and adultresses, by which it “was made known to 
all that he is of such a nefarious character” .* 

Contrary to obvious facts, he asserts that Paul “has not 
mentioned in the epistles the least word of what the Lord 
taught”,—that “he received nothing from the life and dis- 
course of the Lord”, that he was not allowed to take one para- 
ble or doctrine from Him, and explain it, but that he derived 
all from himself.+ 

This makes a distinct issue between the chief apostle of the 
Old Church, and the apostle of the New. Prof. Bush, whose 
frankness we have always admired, acknowledges that, as New 
Churchmen they have “ to succumb to the charge of defama- 
tion, or to attempt to sustain and vindicate the statements” of 
their author. And he admits the dogmatic exigencies which 
call for the attempt to sustain them. ‘ We recognize in the 
epistles of Paul the greatest of all obstacles to the spread of the 
New Church. Nor, until the authority attached in the mind of 
Christendom to these epistles be weakened, do we see how the 
doctrines of that church are ever to accomplish their transform- 
ing work in the world.” “What inference remains”, he asks, 
“but that those writings are marked with falsity, and conse- 
quently cannot be possessed of adequate claims to rank with the 
truly canonical Scriptures of the Word?” This charge of falsity 
made by the Professor against the apostle, falls back on the in- 
compatibility of his doctrines with the teachings of Sweden- 
borg. “The prevailing systems of dogmatic theology”, he 
says, “found themselves primarily upon the epistles”, and “the 
whole structure of Calvinism rests upon Paul as its chief 
corner-stone. Deprived of this basis, where were its so called 
doctrines of grace?” “And are not these the doctrines whose 
sanctity is supposed to be assailed by the New Church? Is 
it not precisely here that the antagonism between the two 
systems mainly betrayed itself?’ These doctrines, of which 
the inspired apostle is admitted as the “ chief corner-stone”, he 
characterizes as “ Dragonism”, a “ congeries of falsities”, and 


* Spiritual Diary, 4561, 4631, 4413, 4412, 4311. + Spiritual Diary, 4412, 4. 
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as “favoring the natural and sensual man”. “The New Church 
man cannot be built up under a ministration of such falsities, 
and especially one that zgnores the true object of worship.” 

Another able Swedenborgian writer says, “ We recognize 
in the epistles of Paul the original programme of a system of 
doctrines . . which stands in diametrical opposition to the 
whole genius of the New Church”. “And so long as the 
sanctity and the verity of these epistles stands wnimpeached, 
so long must the progress of the Lord’s New Church be 
materially retarded.” 

These frank statements of the disciples, harmonize with the 
antagonism of the system as announced by the master. And, 
what is important, they disclose the necessity for the impeach- 
ment of the apostle’s character and writings. It is purely 
dogmatic. His doctrines are incompatible with the specula- 
tions of the Sweedish seer; hence they are false, hence not 
inspired ; and hence he must have been a bad man, and the 
church which confirms itself in his doctrines, must be “ dra- 
gonic” and dead. 

This strong antipathy of Swedenborg to the apostle’s doc- 
trine and character, extends to his social ethics. The repre- 
hension of what the Seer calls scortatory love, is explicit and 
just. It is “ diabolical” and “from hell”. But the great de 
fect is in the definition of scortatory love. On the positive 
side, it includes only that adultery which the offender believes 
not to be sin, or evil, or “ contrary to reason”. On the nega- 
tive side, it excludes, 1. Fornication before marriage, and 
after the death of a consort. 2. Concubinages, apart from the 
wife, for a just cause. 3. Mild kinds of adultery.* Cohabita- 
tion with a concubine and the wife at the same time, is con- 
trary to the conjugal relation ; but with the concubine while 
the wife is set aside, it is not in opposition to, but is “a relative” 
and part of the same holy covenant. So are fornication and 
“mild kinds of adultery” parts of it. They are “between what 
is greatest and what is least of the same thing”.+ Thus these 
clear infractions of this primal and central divine institution, 
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are summarily licensed as virtues of the same class, only 
in a less degree. Excess of fornication is hurtful, and, since 
but “few” can refrain without “too great restraint”, and 
“damages”, and “unknown evils”—there is no other “asy- 
lum” than what, “in French is called a maitresse”. Thus 
“care is to be taken by parents” to guard their young sons 
against “immoderate fornications”, by opening to them a “ re- 
fuge” in what is moderate and regular. The occasions which 
justify this kind of concubinage are various infirmities and 
social or moral obliquities. The diseases which are a just and 
sufficient cause, Swedenborg says, after mentioning a large 
number, are “ multifarious”—*“ cancers and other like ones”— 
‘loss of memory and other like things”—“ hernia, and other 
like diseases”. Among other just causes, are “stubbornness, 
in not obeying what is just”, “doing mischief”, “ excess of 
luxury”, “publishing the secrets of the house”, “besides 
more”—‘ when the mind of one goes away from the other”, 
and “internal dissimilitude, from which is antipathy”.* 

Now, this is a very large license. Few libertines have 
pleaded for a larger. This is also a very indefinite kind of 
legislation for so delicate a subject—there are so many un- 
mentioned “other like things”. And it is worst of all that 
the offender is constituted judge of what, by this code, 
justifies his offence. To what insult, ignominy, and broken- 
ness of heart, does such a doctrine doom multitudes of feeble, 
but faithful wives, and to what a vile slavery to licensed pas- 
sion, does it give over as many husbands! What a derange- 
ment of social order, and prostration of domestic purity and 
peace, would come from such a trampling down of human and 
divine law, as is here sanctioned! Nor are these concubinal 
licenses limited to the unregenerate and sensual. They are as 
free to the Christian of the New Church, as to the Pagan. Why 
should they not be? Such a concubinage in this new ethics is 
not at all repugnant to the conjugal tie, nor does it diminish 
mutual love and esteem. It is “not against the Christian re- 
ligion”, for conjugal love is “the very jewel of the Christ- 
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ian life”. It “does not injure the conscience”, nor is it “ hurt- 
ful” in any respect. It is proper, and right, and reasonable, 
and chaste in all. 

That Emanuel Swedenborg should inculcate such a social 
philosophy, considering the laxness of the age, and the country 
in which he lived, and what he admits as his “strongest pas- 
sion”, and its long indulgence, is not very surprising. Libertin- 
ism was the reputable vice of many among the learned and the 
scientific. A distinguished Swedenborgian writer says, apolo- 
getically of Swedenborg—“ His times and his position were 
such as to foster the corruption of every merely natural man 
to the utmost”—that his diary, at the age of fifty-five or six, 
records visions and dreams “ grotesque and ludicrous”, and “in 
many instances unquestionably wmpure”,—that “ the chambers 
of his imagery are manifestly tainted”. But it is difficult to un- 
derstand the zeal of those of his followers who are of the purest 
social virtue, in defending and propagating such teachings as 
infallible, and as making a part of the “ heavenly doctrines” 
of the New Church. Can they really wish to make them 
prevalent? They hold that no writer does such honor to the 
divine institution of marriage as Swedenborg. But we have 
never read any other claiming to be Christian, that so debased 
it, by mixing with it fornication, concubinage, and adultery 
as of the same essence. Professor Parsons says, the works 
of Swedenborg “ enthrone the majesty of chastity”, more than 
those of any other mortal. This may be true of what Swe- 
denborg calls the chastity of moderate fornication and con- 
cubinage. But he who breaks down the essential distinction 
between fornication and marriage,—between a courtezan and 
a wife, dethrones and degrades the latter, and does not know 
what chastity is. Thus the antagonism of this New Church 
reaches to the ethical system of the old Church, and sweeps 
it clean away, as it does its philosophy and Christian doctrine. 

The issue, then, which the Swedenborgians join with the 
Christian Church is not a strife of words, as are too many 
theological controversies. It is not a debate about forms, or 
orders, or un-essential doctrines, on a basis of common, funda- 
mental principles. On its own presenting, it assails the 
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whole Old Church system. It proposes no compromise. It 
allows no mediation. It began in speculation and a claim to 
superior charity. It ends in personalities and defamation of 
character. The war is exterminating. In the spirit of many 
of the belligerents, it is earnest, and we are bound to believe, 
honest. In some, it is kind, courteous, honorable. But 
in the intent and expectation of the leaders, it is radical, un- 
compromising, and exterminating. Will the Church with- 
stand the assault? It has endured many such, as the student 
of history well knows. It has withstood this for a hundred 
years, and been all the while gaining in vitality and vigor, 
and we believe it will continue to do so, despite all opposing 
forces, for “the Lord God in the midst of her is mighty”. 





Arr. IV.—THE HOMERIC DOCTRINE OF SIN, ITs 
EXPIATION AND ITS PENALTY. 


By Witu1am 8. Trier, D.D., Professor in Amherst, Massachusetts, 


Homer has no word answering in comprehensiveness or 
depth of meaning to the word sin, as it is used in the Bible; 
and that for the obvious reason that the consciousness of sin 
was awakened, the idea of sin was developed, under the pe- 
culiar discipline of the Jewish and the Christian dispensations, 
as they never were among the Greeks or any other people of 
ancient times. The noun épaptia, which is appropriated to 
express this idea in the Greek of the New Testament, does not 
occur in the Homeric poems. The verb cpuapravey is used 
often in the sense of missing a mark (Il. 5, 287) or failing of 
an object (Od. 21, 155), but rarely of asin against the gods, 
as in Il. 9,501. The same verse is also the only instance in 
which tirepBaiverv, the etymological equivalent of our trans- 
gress, is used in the sense of transgression or trespass: 5re Kév 
Tig OrepBiy Kal auapty, whenever any one may chance to have 
transgressed and sinned, etc., against the gods. The correspond- 
ing noun U7epBasia, transgression, occurs infrequently, but al- 
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ways in a moral sense, of the violation of some law of God or 
man, as, for instance, the crimes of the suitors (Od. 8, 206 ; 22, 
168), the violation of an oath which is an offence especially 
against Jupiter (Il. 3,107: wiris brepBactg Atos Spxia dnAhonraz), 
and the sins and follies of youth in general (Il. 23, 589). 

But the word which is most frequently employed to express 
wrong doing of every kind, is dt) with its corresponding verb. 
As this word shows most clearly the light in which sin was 
viewed by the early Greeks, it demands a somewhat careful 
examination. The radical signification of the word would 
seem to be a befooling*, a depriving one of his senses and his 
reason, as by unseasonable sleep (Od. 10, 68; 12, 372) and 
excess of wine (Od. 21, 295), joined with the influence of evil 
companions (Od. 10, 68) and the power of destiny or the deity 
(Od. 11, 61, cf. 12, 372). The idea of some supernatural 
power or influence seems always to be associated with this be- 
fooling, and its ultimate source is always conceived to be the 
gods or the fates. Hence the Greek imagination, which 
animated and impersonated every great power, very naturally 
conceived of “Ary as a person, a sort of omnipresent and uni- 
versal cause of folly and sin, of mischief and misery, who, 
though the daughter of Jupiter, yet once fooled or misled 
Jupiter himself, and thenceforth, cast down from heaven to 
earth, walks with light feet over the heads of men and makes 
all at times go wrong (Il. 19, 91, cf. 9,505). Hence too when 
men come to their senses and see what folly and wrong they 
have perpetrated, they cast the blame on *Ar7 and so ulti- 
mately on Jupiter and the gods (Il. 19, 86-90); for the same 
folly and wrong, which, in the latter part of this remarkable 
passage, Agamemnon ascribes to tlie agency of “At7, at the 
beginning, he refers to Zets, and Moipa and ’Epivi¢. 

The passage is thus imperfectly rendered by Pope: 


“‘Nor charge on me, ye Greeks, the dire debate ; 
Know, angry Jove and all-compelling Fate, 


* TI here follow very nearly in the footsteps of Nigelsbach, to whose section on 
this subject (in his Homeric Theology) I am indebted for valuable thoughts and 
still more for illustrative passages. 
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With fell Erinys, urged my wrath* that day, 
When from Achilles’ arms I forced the prey. 
What then could I against the will of heaven? 
Not by myself but vengeful Até driven ; 

She, Jove’s daughter, fated to infest 

The race of mortals, entered in my breast.t ” 


In like manner Priam, blinded by his fondness for the 
beauteous Helen, and for her paramour, his false and faith- 
less son, relieves her of all responsibility for the war, by lay- 
ing the blame on the gods (Il. 3, 164-5) : 


“No crime of thine our present sufferings draws ; 
Not thou, but heaven’s disposing will, the cause.” 


Yet Helen, in her reply, condemns and despises herself, and 
makes no attempt to cast the responsibility on the gods (Il. 3, 
180, cf. 241; 6, 344). And Agamemnon elsewhere confesses 
his folly and wrong, repeating the confession (dacduny, 9, 116 
and 119) and making no attempt to shift the blame on a higher 
power ; and the very same act of injustice to Achilles which 
in one place is imputed to an irresistible overruling power, is 
expressly referred, in another, to the monarch’s own pride and 
self-will (Il. 1, 133, 185, e¢ passtm). So the riotous suitors and 
the inconsiderate comrades of Ulysses went under a kind of 
judicial blindness— nay, under an immediate divine impulse 
— to their doom (Od. 18, 346) ; and yet they went yielding to 
their violent and wanton passions, following their own strong 
inclinations (Od. 17, 431 ; bGpec elgavtec, érromépevor pévir of@). 
And the two ideas are sometimes brought into immediate jux- 
taposition in striking resemblance to the Scriptures. The 
suitors, says Homer, were'destroyed by the appointment of 
the gods and by wicked deeds. Even so the betrayer of the 
Lord Jesus went as it was written of him, and yet went under 
the impulse of his own blind passions to his own place; and 


* Literally, folly, wrong, drnv. 
+ The Greek is very expressive: "Ary 7 wavtac ddrat. The agent, the action 
and the effect are all expressed by the same root. Folly which fools all, infused 
wild folly (dyptov "Atnv) into my bosom. And this Folly is only the executioner of 
Jove and Fate and another name for Hrinys. 
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though the Redeemer was delivered up according to the de- 
terminate counsel and foreknowledge of God, yet it was with 
wicked hands that his murderers crucified him and put him 
to death. 

In Homer, then, as in the Bible, sin is folly, blindness, mad- 
ness so strange that it seems explicable only on the supposi- 
tion of some external, supernatural, blinding and bewildering 
agency, and yet so fully and so consciously in accordance with 
the sinner’s own inclinations, and in obedience to his own im- 
pulses, that he cannot shake off the responsibility. The wick- 


ed suitors have no knowledge ; they are as unwise as they are 
unjust : 


dppadéwy éret obte vonuoves ovdé dixator (Od. 2, 282) : 


they have wrought folly in Ithaca, as great sinners wrought 
folly in Israel (Josh. vii, 15; Gen. xxxiv, 7), and the whole 
people will reap the consequences (Od. 2, 239) unless they 
purge themselves of the iniquity. And this suggests an- 
other point of resemblance. In Homer, as in the Bible, sin is 
misery, calamity of the most dreadful kind; in other words, 
sin and its punishment are so inseparable, nay, so identical, 
that they are expressed by the same word. Readers of the 
Hebrew and Greek Scriptures are familiar with this so-called 
Hebraistic usage. But it is even more striking in the Iliad 
and Odyssey. “Ary is both sin and suffering, both folly and 
calamity, sometimes the one idea and sometimes the other 
being more prominent, but neither at any time wholly ex- 
cluded*. ° If the chief idea in any passage is that of folly, yet 
it is folly leading to calamity, perchance to utter ruin. If on 
the other hand, calamity seems, in any passage, to be the 
principal idea, it is still only that calamity which results from 
folly and moral blindness. The whole history of the suitors 
is a standing illustration of the great fact in the government 
of God, that moral blindness leads to deeper blindness, and 


* Hence the mistake of Buttmann in making calamity the original and principa 
meaning of the word. Cf Butt. Lex. sub. v. That it is a mistake, is sufficiently 
clear from the usage of the word as illustrated in the text. 


18 
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sin is punished by more aggravated wickedness, ti/2 at length 
persuasions and entreaties are useless —such is the very lan- 
guage of the poet (Od. 16, 278)— for their appointed day of 
vengeance has already come. “ And even as they did not like 
to retain God in their knowledge, God gave them over toa 
_ Teprobate mind, to do those things which are not convenient” 
(Rom. i, 28). 

Man is a frail, feeble, erring and sinful creature, weakest 
and most to be pitied of all the animals that live and move 
upon the earth, easily elated by prosperity, and as easily de- 
pressed by adversity ; impatient under the latter, proud, self: 
righteous, and self-confident under the former, and too often re- 
bellious under both (Od. 18, 130-140).* As his tempter ("Ar7) 
goes about all over the world (xa@oayv én’ alay, Il. 9, 506), harm- 
ing men (GAarrovo’ dvdpérovs), and tempts all and leads them 
astray (rivtag data I]. 19, 91), so sin and misery are universal 
in the world. In speaking of the race, however, or of them- 
selves, or of their neighbors and acquaintance generally, 
Homer’s heroes are much more ready to deplore the misery 
than to condemn the sin. They never say such evil and bit- 
ter things of themselves, as David, Isaiah and Job; and no- 
where in the [liad and Odyssey do we read such pictures of 
human depravity, as we read everywhere in the Law and the 
Prophets and the Psalms, and not less in the Gospels and the 
Epistles. “By the law is the knowledge of sin”, even as by 
the Gospel is its remedy. 

But the Gentiles are not without law. Even in the Bible 
of the ancient Greeks, sin is the transgression of law (i7epBaoia), 
Law is that which is laid down (Séu¢ from 8e- root of tiPnut, 
as law from lay), settled, established as the course of nature, 
the custom of society, the usages of mankind, the rights of 
individuals, families, communities, and nations; in short, the 
whole natural, social, and moral order of the universe. All 
this is included in the oft-repeated phrase déu¢ éoriv, or 9 Séuts 
éoriv, which in different connections means: as it is »ght, as 
the custom is, as is proper between man and man, as is due to 


* This striking passage is quoted below, p. 290. 
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the host or the guest, as is befitting the king and commander, 
or the subject and the soldier. These various laws, of nature 
and custom, of right and fitness, are all laws of Jupiter (Avds 
peyadoto Séuores, Od. 16, 403), and counsels or purposes of the 
gods (Sear Boddag, ibid. 402), which the wise and good man, 
like Ulysses, will carefully consult before he proceeds to ac- 
tion, and then scrupulously obey (ibid.), while the foolish and 
wicked, like the unreasonable and unjust suitors (odrt vojpoves 
ovdé dixaot) or the mad-cap Arés himself, know no law (obriva 
olde Séuora, Il. 5, 761, cf. Od. 2, 281). Jupiter, with the co- 
operation of the other gods, is the author and executioner of 
these laws—their guardian and avenger. Moreover, human 
laws and governments proceed from him as their original 
source. He gives the sceptre to whom he will (Il. 2, 205-6) ; 
and by him kings reign and princes decree justice ; literally, 
before him (mpds Aréc, Il. 1, 239) they guard and execute the. 
laws. So that all laws, human as well as divine, are clothed 
with something of divine authority, and all violations of them 
are sins in the sight of the gods. 

The duties that spring from this natural order and divine 
constitution, fall naturally under the three-fold division com- 
mon to all ethical systems, and distinctly recognised by 
Homer (Od. 2, 64-67), of duties to self, duties: to fellow-men, 
and duties to God. 

Among the duties which the Homeric hero-owes to himself, 
or the laws which he feels bound to obey, especial prominence: 
is given to the law of self-respect, the sense of personal worth, 
the pride of ancestral dignity, the desire to excel in bravery, 
the love of glory, the law of honor, the law of conscience, 
and the duty of self-control. ‘“ Be men, be mindful of your- 
selves” (Il. 15, 487); “be men, respect yourselves” (ibid. 
561); “be indignant at the wrong yourselves, while you also 
regard the good opinion of others” (Od. 2, 64); or as Pope 
has the two former passages : 


“Be mindful of yourselves, your ancient fame; 
And spread your glory with the navy’s flame.” 


“© Greeks! respect your fame, 
Respect yourselves, and learn an honest shame.” 
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Such are some of the most frequent and stirring appeals 
which the leaders address to their troops on either side. 


4 “To stand the first in worth as in command, 
To add new honors to my native land ; 
Before my eyes my mighty sires to place, 
And emulate the glories of our race.” 


Such is the education which the Lycian Glaucus boasts to 
have received from his royal father (Il. 6, 206); and the Tro- 
jan Hector declares in the same book (442, seqq.) that he can- 
not withdraw from the deadly fight even to please his wife, 
for he not only dreads the reproach of his countrymen and 
countrywomen, but his own soul scorns the ignoble deed, 
since he was taught to be always brave, and fight among the 
foremost ranks for his own glory and the glory of his royal 
father. 


“Juno, my son, and Pallas, if they please, 
Can make thee valiant; but thy own big heart 
Thyself restrain. Sweet manners win respect.” 


These are the last words of counsel which the aged Peleus 
addressed to the youthful Achilles when he set out for the 
war—words which that impetuous hero did not heed, and so 
want of self-government blighted all the happiness of his bril- 
liant but brief career. It is just this relinquishing of the 
helm to the control of the passions instead of the supremacy 
of reason and conscience, which gives Até the opportunity to 
bewilder and blind the soul still more, and thus work its ruin. 
And if the man blinded and maddened by passion refuses to 
listen ‘to entreaty, the very ministers of mercy and mediation 
between heaven and earth at length turn against him and 
plead for vengeance (Il. 9, 510). So that even the sins and 
follies which the man perpetrates under her blinding influ- 
ence, are voluntary and responsible in their origin, and the 
calamities which he suffers, and which, like the sins, are call- 
ed Ata, are self-caused, being the result of the voluntary ab- 
dication of the throne by reason and conscience to unrestrain- 
ed passion, uncontrolled self-will, or, it may be, excessive pride 
and self-glorification. 
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Among the relative duties, none is more earnestly incul- 
cated or more beautifully exemplified than duty to parents. 
See the filial love and respect with which the manly and heroic 
Hector, the bulwark at once of his family and of his country, 
still treats his honored mother (Il. 6, 264, seqq.). See the filial 
spirit of Telemachus, bound up in the fortunes of his long 
absent father, performing long journeys by sea and land, to 
glean tidings of his fate, weeping on his neck at the lodge of 
Eumeus, defending him, under the guise of a beggar, from 
the insults of the suitors in the palace, affectionate, confiding, 
watchful, and obedient to his every word, look, and action, 
till at length he receives the welcome sign: 

“* Slings his keen falchion, grasps his spear and stands 
Armed bright for battle at his father’s side.” 

And in living demonstration of the maxim of one of the 
Seven Sages, that parents may expect from their children that 
obedience which they themselves paid to their parents, look 
at that scene near the conclusion of the Odyssey, than which 
there is scarcely anything more touching in the whole range 
of history or fiction, where Ulysses, now victorious over all 
his enemies, reéstablished on his throne, and restored to the 
embrace of his beloved Penelope, cannot rest till he has 
sought out the aged Laertes, finds him in his garden clad in 
rags and toiling at menial employments, weeps in conceal- 
ment over the sad spectacle, plies his faded memory with facts 
in their early history to convince him that it is indeed no 
other than his own long lost Ulysses, and holds him clasped to 
his bosom, till the old man recovers from the swoon which so 
unexpected and joyful an event has brought over his bewil- 
dered faculties. The boy Telemachus hardly treats his mother 
with as much respect and deference as the man Hector (for 
there is scarcely any age at which one submits to maternal 
authority with so little grace as when he is passing out of his 
teens); yet he refuses compliance with the demand of the 
suitors to send her back against her will to her own father’s 
house, and paints in glowing colors the scorn of men (vépeors 
é dvdpérwv) and vengeance of the gods (oTvyepdg ’Epivis) 
which Providence (daiuwv) will visit on an undutiful son : 
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“While thus he speaks, Telemachus replies, 
Even nature starts, and what ye ask, denies.* 
Thus, shall I thus repay a mother’s cares, 
Who gave me life, and nursed my infant years ? 
How from my father should I vengeance dread ! 
How would my mother curse my hated head ! 
And while in wrath to vengeful fiends she cries, 
How from their hell would vengeful fiends arise ! 
Abhorred by all, accursed my name would grow, 
The earth’s disgrace, and human kind my foe !” 


In Homer, then, as well as in the Scriptures, “ Honor thy 
father and mother” is “the first commandment with promise” ; 
and the primal curse rests on filial ingratitude and rebellion. 

Nearly allied to filial duty is that reverence which is due 
to age, and which, in Homer as in the Pentateuch, is rendered 
in the most touching and graceful forms. Priam relies on 
the united power of both these motives to move the heart of 
the slayer of his son, and urges the plea with a pathos which 
even the implacable Achilles cannot resist (Il. 24, 489) : 


“Ah! think, thou favored of the powers divine! 
Think of thy father’s age, and pity mine! 
In me that father’s reverend image trace, 
Those silver hairs, that venerable face ; 
His trembling limbs, his helpless person see ! 
In all my equal, but in misery ! 
These words soft pity in the chief inspire. 
Touched with the remembrance of his sire, 
The reverend monarch by the hand he raised, 
On his white beard and form majestic gazed,t 
Not unrelenting: then serene began 
With words to soothe the miserable man.” 


The Iliad and the Odyssey have each its own matchless 
picture of conjugal affection and fidelity, the one a Trojan, the 
other a Grecian pair, the former doomed to a sad parting in 
the very beginning of their married life, soon after Providence 


* Literally it is not possible to banish her from the house. Compare the similar 
but still more lofty answer of the youthful Joseph when solicited to sin (Gen 
xxxix, 9): sow can I do this great wickedness and sin against God ? 

+ Olxreipwr modcdv Te Kapy ToAcv Te yévetov, 
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had blessed them with a pledge of their mutual love; the latter 
destined, after long separation and sorrow, to meet and, in a 
serene old age, to enjoy the reward of their mutual faithful- 
ness, but both, though dead yet speaking, te the hearts of 
millions, of the honor and blessedness of pure unchanging wed- 
ded love. Hector and Andromache, Ulysses and Penelope! 
when will those names ever be forgotten! And who that 
remembers them can ever forget the lessons which they teach! 
Over against them in the Homeric gallery stand another pair 
blackened and scathed by the indignation of gods and men, 
standing monuments of the guilt and ruin of conjugal infidel- 
ity — Aigisthus and Clytemnestra; a foul adulterer and a 
faithless friend, who with murderous hand stabbed their lord 
and king at the friendly feast, and whom, even in Hades, 
whither they have been sent by the avenging hand of Ores- 
tes, the injured and murdered husband still follows with his 
curses (Od. 11, 409 seqq.) : 


“O wife! thy deeds disgrace 
The perjured sex, and blacken all the race ; 
And should posterity one virtuous find, 
Name Clytemnestra, they will curse the kind.” 


While, in Homer as in the Bible, there is thus a peculiar 
sacredness about the domestic relations, the violation of which 
brings down the special vengeance of the gods and the 
Erinyes, the stranger, also, is under the especial protection of 
Jupiter, who rejoices in the title of Zeds tévog, the god of the 
stranger and the guardian of the rights of hospitality (Il. 13, 
624; Od. 14, 389), and who will surely avenge any wrong 
done to the stranger beneath the roof (Od. 9, 266~71; cf. Deu- 
teron. x, 18), as well as to the host, who affords him hospita- 
ble entertainment, (Il. 3, 351-4). The fate of Troy and the 
catastrophe of the Iliad turn on the violation by Paris of the 
rights at once of the husband and the host, for which double 
crime the Trojan king and people have rendered themselves 
responsible by refusing or neglecting to make reparation (Il. 
13, 625 seqq.), and must therefore suffer a dreadful overthrow. 

With the stranger, the poor and needy, the beggar and the 
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suppliant are often associated as under the special guardian- 
ship of Jupiter: 


“Low at thy knee, thy succor we implore, 
Respect us, human, and relieve us, poor. 
At least some hospitable gift bestow, 
Tis what the happy to th’ unhappy owe ; 
*Tis what the gods require: those gods revere ; 
. The poor and stranger are their constant care : 
To Jove their cause and their revenge belongs, 
He wanders with them and he feels their wrongs.” (Od. 9, 266-71.) 


It is a violation of established law (od Séuts Err) to dishonor 
the stranger ; for all strangers and beggars are under the pro- 
tection of Zeus (mpd; Ads elov”)—a sentiment often repeated in 
the Odyssey (6, 207; 14, 57); and the gods and Erinyes are 
their avengers (17, 475).* 

An implacable, unmerciful, unforgiving spirit is often cen- 
sured as unlike the gods, and unbecoming helpless, dependent 
mortals. The suitors are as unmerciful as they are unjust ; 
and the gods do not love cruel and oppressive deeds (Od. 14, 
82). The aged friend of Achilles warns him to be merciful 
as he would obtain mercy, and not to scorn the entreaties of 
men, lest the gods spurn his prayers (Il. 9, 496). 


“* Now be thy rage, thy fatal rage resigned ; 
A cruel heart ill suits a manly mind: 
The gods, the only great, the only wise 
Are moved by offerings, vows, and sacrifice. 
Prayers are Jove’s daughters,” etc. 

“When man rejects the humble suit they make, 
The sire revenges for the daughters’ sake.” 


The argument is of the same ind as in the sermon on the 
mount: Be merciful, for God is merciful; and forgive, that 
you may be forgiven. 

Human laws are not only called by the same name as 
divine laws (SéyoTe¢), but are administered under the same 
divine sanction. Kings and judges execute law and justice 
as in the presence and with the authority of Jove (mpds Acég, 


* The like sentiment is repeated with emphasis in the Old Testament (Ex. xxii, 
21; Lev. xix, 33; Deut. x, 18. 
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Il. 239). The sceptre and the laws are his gift (Il. 2, 205). 
Heralds are. the messengers of Jove as well as of men (Il. 1, 
334). The oaths by which treaties are ratified and justice ad- 
ministered are witnessed by Zeus (Il. 3, 276), and are even 
called his oaths (Acds dpxia, Il, 3, 107); and though he may 
fail immediately to punish the violation of them, he will 
sooner or later accomplish the vengeance to which he is 
pledged (Il. 4, 161), and Pluto, Proserpina (Il. 3, 278) and 
the Erinyes (Il. 19, 260) will be his unfailing executioners : 


“Not thus our vows, confirmed with wine and gore, 
Those hands we plighted and those oaths we swore, 
Shall all be vain ; when heaven’s revenge is slow, 
Jove but prepares to strike the fiercer blow. 

The day shall come, the great avenging day, 
Which Troy’s proud glories in the dust shall lay. 
I see th’ Eternal all his fury shed 

And shake his gis o’er their guilty head. 

Such mighty woes on perjured princes wait.” 


Those who, like the suitors, disregard the rights of men, are 


also charged, as in the form of indictment for murder in the 
English law, with having no fear of God before their eyes : 


‘Laws or divine or human failed to move, 
Or shame of men or dread of gods above.” 


Such is the indictment of Ulysses against the suitors, who 
had long promised themselves impunity, but who now, at 
length, are overtaken with sudden vengeance (Od. 22, 25). 


The chief duties to the gods are respect for their persons, 
worship at their altars, obedience to their commands, and sub- 
mission to their will. 

The penalty of a direct insult to any divine personage, 
though it be an infant god or a god disguised in human form, 
is death. Atleast those who dare offer such a personal affront 
to deity, never prosper, and never live long upon the earth: 


‘“* Know thou, whoe’er with heavenly powers contends, 
Short is his date, and soon his glory ends ; 
From fields of death when late he shall retire, 
No infant on his knees shall call him sire.” (Il. 5, 406-9.) 
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“ Not long Lycurgus viewed the golden light, 
That daring man who mixed with gods in fight, . . . 
‘ Nor failed the crime th’ immortals’ wrath to move, 
Th’ immortals blessed with endless ease above ; 
Deprived of sight by their avenging doom, 
Cheerless he moved and wandered in the gloom : 
Then sunk unpitied to the dim abodes, 
A wretch accursed and hated by the gods.” (Il. 6, 136 seqq.) 


A sentiment not unlike the woe which the Scriptures de- 
nounce on him who striveth with his Maker, but how inferior 
in moral dignity and sublimity ! 

Men may expect to enjoy the favor of the gods in propor- 
tion to the frequency, abundance, and richness of the vows 
and prayers, sacrifices and offerings which they bring to their 
altars. Throughout the Iliad and Odyssey, the gods are re- 
presented as moved by such offerings at their respective 
temples very much as earthly sovereigns are won by presents 
and obeisances offered in their courts, insomuch that Poseidon 
rescues Atneas on the score of his constant and acceptable 
offerings (Il. 20, 298), and Zeus is almost tempted to contra- 
vene the decrees of destiny in favor of Hector, because he 
has burned so many fat bullocks on his altar (Il. 22, 170, ef. 
179). When we read of Nestor sacrificing to Poseidon at 
nine altars, and nine bullocks on each altar (Od. 3, 7), we are 
reminded of the thousands of victims which Solomon sacri- 
ficed, in the middle of the court as well as on the brazen altar, 
at the dedication of the temple, though the latter far exceeds 
the former in the costliness of his sacrifices, as well as in the 
grandeur and sacredness of the occasion. The neglect to 
honor any god or goddess with sacrifices which they regard as 
their due, especially the slight implied in his or her omission 
while other divinities receive their due honors, is an unpar- 
donable offence. Thus the far-famed Calydonian boar was 
sent upon the Atolians in vengeance for neglected sacrifice, 
because while the other gods were rejoicing in their heca- 
tombs, to Artemis alone Gineus, king of the Aitolians, had 
brought none of the first-fruits of his fields and vineyards ; 
whether the slight was intentional or not, it was a great mis- 
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take and a great sin (dzoato dé péya Sup, Il. 9, 587); and 
the fields and vineyards of Gineus must pay the penalty, and 
the whole nation must be involved in a calamitous war to ex- 
piate the offence (Il. 9, 535 seqq.). 

An affront offered to a priest or other representative of a 
god, like an offence against his person or his altar, provokes 
the divine vengeance. It was Agamemnon’s insult to the 
priest of Apollo and refusal to restore his daughter that 
brought the pestilence on the Grecian host and gave occasion 
to the wrath of Achilles, which was more fatal than the pesti- 
lence itself, to the Grecian cause; for in this case as in the 
somewhat similar case of David, the sin of the monarch was 
visited primarily on the people and the king was punished, 
and punished sorely, through the calamities that fell on 
them (Il. 1, passim, ef. 2 Sam. xxiv). 

Robbed of his own captive prize in revenge for proposing 
the return of Agamemnon’s, Achilles is ready to draw his 
sword and slay the monarch in the very midst of his assembled 
army. But Athene, sent by the queen of the gods, presents 
herself before him and bids him restrain his anger, “ com- 
mand his passions and the gods obey”. Achilles instantly 
obeys, and assigns this good reason for obedience : 


“Hard as it is, my vengeance I suppress ; 
Those who revere the gods, the gods will bless.” 


There is no conviction more deeply inwrought into the 
minds of all the leading men of both sides in the Trojan war, 
than this: not so much the right of gods to command as their 
power to bless or curse ; not so much the duty of obeying the 
gods, but the sure reward of obedience and the certain pun- 
ishment of disobedience; and there is scarcely a book in the 
Iliad or the Odyssey that does not furnish a practical com- 
mentary both on the belief and its realization. 

From this same superiority of power on the part of the im- 
mortal gods over short-lived and changeful mortals, results 
the wisdom and necessity as well as the duty of fear (Od. 4, 
389), of reverence (aldeio Yeots, Od. 9, 269; Il. 24, 503), of 
silent and unquestioning submission to their will: Do not. by 
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any means, yielding to folly and rashness, talk large (uéya 
eireiv), but leave the matter to the gods,* since they are far 
more powerful (Od. 22, 287). Such is the sage counsel of the 
disguised Ulysses to one of the haughty suitors, while in giv- 
ing the like advice to another, he indulges still more his 
natural vein of reflection and argument (Od. 18, 130): 


“ Of all that breathes or grovelling creeps on earth, 
Most vain is man! calamitous by birth: 
To-day with power elate, in strength he blooms ; 
The haughty creature on that power presumes: 
Anon from heaven a sad reverse he feels ; 
Untaught to bear, ’gainst heaven the wretch rebels. 
For man is changeful as his bliss or woe ; 
Too high when prosperous, when distressed too low, 
Then let not man be proud; but firm of mind, 
Bear the best humbly and the worst resigned ; 
Be dumbt when heaven afflicts, unlike yon train 
Of haughty spoilers insolently vain.” 


But his warnings are unavailing. Spoiled by prosperity 
and self-gratification, they all perish guilty at once of rob- 
bery towards man and rebellion against the gods. And not a 
few of the Grecian heroes triumph over the Trojans in the 
war only to fall victims to their own pride, folly and self-will 
on their return to their native land, thus lending the sanction 
of the greatest of Greek poets to the proverb of the wisest of 
Hebrew kings: The prosperity of fools shall destroy them. 
Ajax, the son of Oileus, is the most conspicuous warning, who, 
though wrecked and cast upon a rock, sinned greatly (uéy’ 
da09n,t Od. 4, 503) by declaring that he would escape in spite 
of the gods, and so Poseidon smote the rock with his trident 
and soon sunk the rebel in the depths of the sea. And Aga- 
memnon and Achilles, though neither of them directly rebels 
or opposes the will of heaven, yet both of them encroach too 
nearly, though in very different ways, on the prerogatives of 


* Peoiow piGov éxitpépat, ef. Ps. xxxviii, 5: Commit thy way to the Lord. 
+ ovyf ; literally, let him keep in silence the gifts of the gods, whatever from 
time to time they may give (appoint). 
¢ This expressive phrase is repeated half a dozen times on the same subject, 
and occurs often in Homer. — 
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the gods; and the brilliant, self-willed and passionate career 
of the latter comes to a speedy conclusion before the fall of 
Troy, while the former triumphs over his enemies only to 
perish ingloriously in the embrace of his friends. 

The paramount fundamental principle, then, which Homer 
inculcates in regard to sin is, that it is sure to meet with de- 
served punishment. For this, both parties habitually pray : 


“‘ Whoe’er involved us in this dire debate, 
Oh! give that author of the war to fate.” (Il. 3, 320.) 
“ Give me, just Jove, to punish lawless lust, 
And lay the Trojan gasping in the dust ; 
Destroy the aggressor, aid my righteous cause, 
Avenge the breach of hospitable laws! 
Let this example future times reclaim, 
And guard from wrong fair friendship’s holy name.” (Il. 8, 351.) 


This they confidently expect. Jove will not be an abettor of 
falsehood and perjury (Il. 4, 235). Solemn treaties and sacred 
oaths cannot be violated with impunity (Il. 4, 158). 


‘* When heaven’s revenge is slow, 
Jove but prepares to strike the fiercer blow. 
The day shall come, the great avenging day, 
Which Troy’s proud glories in the dust shall lay, 
’Tis not for us, but guilty Troy to dread, 
Whose crimes sit heavy on her perjured head.”’ 


And these prayers are heard, these expectations are realized ; 
in the progress of the war and in the final issue, justice 
usually prevails, and crime generally meets with its deserved 
punishment. | 

These passages illustrate also the object or end of punish- 
ment. It is partly to satisfy divine justice or hatred of sin, 
and partly to deter others from transgression. Zeus is angry 
with fraud and wrong,‘and therefore shakes his dreadful xgis 
over the wicked (Il. 4, 168), and others will fear to repeat the 
crime, even in future generations (Il. 3, 353). 

- Punishment is the penalty due to sin; or, to use a favorite 
expression of Homer, not unusual in the Scriptures also, it is 
the payment of the debt incurred by sin. When he is pun- 
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ished, the criminal is said to pay off, or pay back (drotivery) 
his crimes ; in other words, to expiate or atone for them: 


obv Te peyadw amétioay, 
avv odio Kedadjo, yuvatéi te Kal Texéeoory, (Il. 4, 161-2.) 


i.e. they shall pay off, pay back, atone, etc. for their treachery, 
with a great price, with their lives, and their wives and child- 
ren. Or rather to show the certainty of this atonement, the 
past tense is used and they are represented as having already 
made the atonement.* The same verb is used of the suitors, 
with an accusative of the crime to be expiated or atoned for: 


mplv TaCaY pvnoTipas DrepBactny dmoricat, (Od. 13, 193.) 
‘¢ Till the suitors shall have atoned for all their transgression.” 


The middle voice of the same verb is employed in the sense 
to get payment for an offence, to take satisfaction for a crime, 
in other words, to take vengeance on the offender and punish 
the criminal (Od. 3, 206, 216). The prevailing sentiment of 
the Iliad and Odyssey is that punishment is the proper and 
only proper expiation of sin. 

At the same time the doctrine is expressly taught that the 
gods may and sometimes do remit the penalty, when duly 
propitiated by prayers and sacrifices accompanied by suitable 
reparation : 

‘The gods, the only great and only wise, 
Are moved by offerings, vows and sacrifice ; 
Offending man their high compassion wins, 
And daily prayers atone for daily sins. 
Prayers are Jove’s daughters, of celestial race, 
Lame are their feet and wrinkled is their face ; 
With humble mien and with dejected eyes, 
Constant they follow where Injustice flies ; 
Injustice swift, erect and unconfined, 
Sweeps the wide earth and tramples o’er mankind, 
While Prayers, to heal her wrongs, move slow behind. 


* Cf. Rom. viii, 30: od¢ d2 édcxatwcev, todrove kal é66§ace : Whom he justified, 
them he also glorified, though the glorification was not yet accomplished, but it 
was the certain result of the justification. 
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Who hears these daughters of almighty Jove, 
For him they mediate to the throne above : 
. When man rejects the humble suit they make, 
The sire revenges for the daughters’ sake. 
From Jove commissioned, fierce Injustice then 
Descends to punish unrelenting men.” (Il. 9, 497, seqq.) 


There are many points of great interest in this remarkable 
passage. In the first place, Sim ("Arn, rendered Injustice by 
Pope) is here made to be the punishment of sin unrepented 
and unforgiven. In the second place, it is expressly taught, 
that the gods are sometimes propitiated and turned from their 
purpose (tapatpwnéo’) to punish sin by prayers, vows and sacri- 
fices offered by the sinner. In the third place, Prayers are 
impersonated and represented as mediators between heaven 
and earth, daughters of Jove and divine, yet meek and lowly, 
feeble and marred, who, when accepted by the sinner, inter- 
cede in his behalf with the King of gods and men, but, if 
rejected, plead for double vengeance on his head,* 

We have a practical illustration of this doctrine in the first 
book of the Iliad, where Apollo averts the pestilence from the 
army, when the daughter of ‘his priest is returned without 
ransom, and a sacrifice (écaréuBn, v. 447) is sent to the altar 
of the god at sacred Chrysa. Here, too, there is an intercessor, 
whose prayers accompany the offerings and make sure their 
acceptance with the god, and that no other than the injured 
priest whose wrongs had first brought the pestilence upon 
the Grecian host. Apollo hearkens to the intercession of his 
priest, accepts the sacred hecatomb, is delighted with the 
accompanying songs and libations, and sends back the embas- 
sy with a favoring breeze and a favorable answer to the army, 
who meanwhile have been purifying themselves (d7eAvpaivorro, 
v. 814) and offering unblemished hecatombs of bulls and goats 
on the shore of the sea which washes the place of their en- 
campment. 

The question has been raised, whether in this and the like 


* Hence these Prayers (’Apai) become Curses in other passages in the Iliad 


(12, 334), and in the Attic tragedies, another name for the Erinyes (Soph. Eum. 
417). 
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cases in the Iliad and Odyssey we have a proper sim-offering 
which is supposed to have a truly atoning and piacular efficacy, 
or whether it is only in the nature of a gift accompanying the 
prayers, like presents to an earthly sovereign, and intended to 
add efficiency to the reconciling power of the petitions. It is 
not easy to meet this question with a decisive answer. The 
manner in which the gods speak of these sacrifices as their 
prerogative and portion (rd yap Aayopev yépag ueis, Il. 4, 49, 
et passim) and the personal, not to say animal, rather than 
moral satisfaction with which they receive and enjoy the 
dards gions, Ao1Bie Te Kvicons Te (ibid. 48), favor the latter sup- 
position. At the same time, the accompanying rites and cere- 
monies, the forms of expression and sometimes the expressed 
object of the sacrifice bear a striking resemblance to those of 
the Israelites in the Old Testament and suggest a similar ori- 
ginal intention, though they have already lost not a little of 
their high and sacred moral significance. The object of the 
propitiatory embassy to Apollo in the first book, for example, 
is thus stated by Ulysses: Agamemnon, king of men, has sent 
me to bring thy daughter, Chryses, and to offer a sacred heca- 
tomb for (inép) the Greeks, that we may propitiate (iAacéuecda) 
the king who now sends woes and many groans upon the Ar- 
gives; and the language certainly approximates at several 
points very closely to that of the Pentateuch, and of the Epis- 
tles to the Romans, and the Hebrews. Again, the sacrificial 
lambs and cups of wine, which were offered in ratification of 
a solemn treaty, represented the parties to the treaty, and sym- 
bolically bore the curse of its violation ; hence they could not 
be eaten and drunk, but the wine was poured out on the ground 
as an offering to the gods, with the accompanying impreca- 
tion: So let their brains be poured upon the ground who first 
break the treaty, and the lambs, if sacrificed, by the people of 
the country, were buried in the ground ; if by strangers, were 
thrown into a sea or river (Il. 3, 291 seqq.; 19, 267).* 

As to the punishment of sin in another world, Homer is 
explicit only in regard to great criminals, such as perjured 


* Of Owen’s Iliad, 3, 310, and Smith’s Dictionary of Antiquities, under Oath. 
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persons and those guilty of unnatural crimes towards men, or 
rebellion against the gods. Pluto, Proserpine and the Eri- 
nyes are habitually invoked as the powers that under the earth 
punish departed souls who have sworn falsely (Il. 8, 277; 19, 
259). And Ulysses, in his visit to Hades, sees Tityus, Tanta- 
lus, Sisyphus, and the like monsters of iniquity, suffering 
perpetual tortures corresponding to their crimes (Od. 11, 576, 
seqq.). 
‘“‘ There Tityus large and long, in fetters bound, 

O’erspreads nine acres of infernal ground ; 

Two ravenous vultures, furious for their food, 

Scream o’er the fiend and raven in his blood, 

Incessant gore the liver in his breast, 

The immortal liver grows, and gives th’ immortal feast. 

“There Tantalus, along the Stygian bounds, 

Pours out deep groans (with groans all hell resounds) ; 

Even in the circling floods refreshment craves, 

And pines with thirst amidst a sea of waves; 

When to the water he his lip applies, 

Back from his lip the treacherous water flies. 

“ Next he beholds Sisyphus : 

With many a weary step, and many a groan, 

Up the high hill he heaves a huge round stone ; 

The huge round stone resulting with a bound, 

Thunders impetuous down and smokes along the ground. 

Again the restless orb his toil renews, 

Dust mounts in clouds and sweat descends in dews.” 


In general, the lower world, as represented by Homer in his 
famous Nekyia, is not so much a state of retribution, as an 
image and shadow of the present life, where mortals all live 
again, or rather live on, and live forever, retaining the same 
character and habits and following the same or similar pur- 
suits, as they followed and possessed in the upper world—an 
idea of future existence, which seems to have prevailed among 
simple people and in barbarous tribes in all ages from the 
earliest inhabitants of the East to the aboriginal tribes of our 
western wilderness, as is evidenced by the articles which they 
bury with their dead and the offerings which they bring to 
the graves of departed friends. Thus Orion is a giant hunter 
still, and still drives the savage beasts before him with his pon- 

19 
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derous club, while Minos still bears a golden sceptre and admin- 
isters justice to the dead, and Agamemnon, Ajax and Achilles 
each preserves unchanged and unchangeable the essential 
character which he had when he trod the earth and breathed 
the upper air. Positive punishment seems to be inflicted only 
on heinous offenders. Others reap the natural consequences 
of their conduct in this life; only their character is there as 
unalterable as their state, and their ruling passions are inten- 
sified at the same time that they are removed beyond the 
reach of those objects which on earth afforded them gratifica- 
tion. Thus amid error and obscurity, Homer bears testimony 
to the great doctrine of retribution, and the sou! of man every- 
where intuitively believes not only in its own immortality but 
in that fundamental doctrine of revelation as an eternal and 
immutable law of its being: Whatsoever a man soweth, that 
shall he also reap. 





Art. V.—THE PERPETUAL OBSERVANCE OF THE 
SABBATH. 


By Professor Eezert C. Suyru, Bowdoin College, Me. 


Tae SaspatH IN New York. Document No. I of the New York Sabbath 
Committee. Tue Crvm Sassatu Restorep. Document No. XV. Sunpay. 
Irs Onicrx, History, AnD Present Oxsiication. Considered in eight 
Lectures, preached before the University of Oxford in the year 1860, on 
the Foundation of the late Rev. John Bampton. By James Aveustvs 


Hessey, D.C.L., Head Master of Merchant Taylor’s School, Select Preacher 
in the University, etc., etc. 


Tur New York Sabbath Committee was formed at a meet- 
ing of citizens held in April, 1857. Its organization, however, 
was not completed until November of that year, when Rev. 
R. 8. Cook was chosen Secretary. We have placed at the 
head of this article the title of the first document issued by 
this Committee, with that of one of the most recent. The 
motto of this last pamphlet—TZhe Civil Sabbath Restored—is 
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a just and suggestive summary of the remarkably successful 
labors of the Committee. 

Four years since, the Lord’s day in our commercial me- 
tropolis was rapidly assimilating in appearance to the form 
which it has assumed in the capitals of Europe. Although 
there was a wide-spread and powerful sentiment of respect for 
the day as of divine obligation, manifold customs destructive 
of a civil rest-day had gained footing, and were rapidly ac- 
quiring alarming power. The census of 1855 gave as the © 
population of the city, 629,810. A careful inquiry, instituted 
by the Committee, disclosed the fact that 9,692 places were 
opened for business and amusement on the Lord’s day, that is, 
about one place to every sixty-five of the entire population. 
Through the efforts of the Committee the attention of the 
friends of religion was turned to this gigantic evil. The 
sound Sabbath sentiment of the community was successfully 
rallied for reform. We have not space to review the progress 
of the work, and must be content with referring to the admir- 
able publications of the Committee in which its history is 
given. Let it be put on record, however, that a score or 
Sunday theatres have been closed, the liquor traffic greatly 
restricted, Sunday news-crying abolished, much useful labor 
expended among the foreign population, documents in Ger- 
man and English prepared and distributed in great numbers, 
a manifest advance secured in the popular apprehension of 
the claims and benefits of the civil Sabbath, the legal right of 
every man to a weekly season of repose and worship, vindi- 
cated; and, in brief, “‘ a Sunday characterized by traftic, noise, 
drunkenness and vice”, made to give place to “a Sabbath 
marked by refreshing stillness and sobriety”, and an impulse 
given to similar reformatory movements in other large cities 
in this country, and also across the Atlantic. 

Such results are a sufficient proof of the wisdom and energy 
with which the efforts of the Committee have been conduct- 
ed. They shed light also upon the true method of prosecut- 
ing reformatory measures under a free government. The suc- 
cess which in so large measure has attended the enterprise to 
which we have referred is manifestly, in great part, due to 
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the just conceptions its authors have entertained of the Christ- 
ian theory of reform. Frankly avowing their principles, and 
tenaciously adhering to them, they have avoided theoretical 
entanglements, casuistry and logomachy. Aiming at feasible 
ends, they have made practical issues. No ground has been 
taken from which they have been forced to retreat. Every 
advance has been a victory. Relying upon the power of 
truth, they have wasted no time in crimination and recrimina- 
tion. Believing in the instrumentalities divinely instituted, 
they have used them quietly and perseveringly, without add- 
ing or working any noisy machinery. The country at large 
has known little of their labors. Even in the city of New 
York, few appreciated the importance and power of the 
movement until the end was in many particulars gained. It 
is refreshing to witness this practical faith in truth, and in the 
efficiency of calm, quiet, manly, Christian action. 

It is evident that this reform could not have met with so 
speedy and signal success had it not been for a widely diffused 
and influential reverence for the sanctity of the Lord’s day. 
This sentiment pervades the American mind. The venerable 
Duponceau, after long familiarity with our people, remarked, 
“that of all we claimed as characteristic, our observance of 
the Sabbath is the only one truly national and American, and 
fer this cause, if for no other, he trusted it would never lose 
its hold on our affections and patriotism”. With us Sunday 
has always been a day of piety and rest, a holy day, and not 
a holiday. As such it is entrenched in the heart of the na- 
tion, in our religious creeds, in our civil legislation. Never, 
we are disposed to believe, notwithstanding the diversity and 
power of foreign elements which have entered into the na- 
tional life— never has the institution of the Sabbath stood 
among us more firmly than now. This is the omen afforded 
by the movement to which we have referred in our com- 
mercial metropolis. There the danger from foreign immigra- 
tion, and other well-known causes, was greatest, and there the 
public sentiment has been shown to be sound and right. Even 
more significant is the fact that although we have recently 
had occasion to apply to our condition the old maxim — inter 
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arma, silent leges—the law of the Sabbath has maintained its 
authority. Soon after taking command of the army of the 
Potomac, Major-General McClellan issued the following gene- 
ral order : 


“The Major-General commanding desires and requests that in future 
there may be more perfect respect for the Sabbath on the part of his com- 
mand. We are fighting in a holy cause, and should endeavor to deserve the 
benign favor of the Creator. Unless in case of an attack by the enemy, or 
some other extreme military necessity, it is commended to commanding- 
officers, that all work shall be suspended on the Sabbath; that no unneces- 
sary movements shall be made on that day; that the men shall, so far as 
possible, be permitted to rest from their labors; that they shall attend di- 
vine service after the customary Sunday morning inspection, and that 
officers and men shall alike use their influence to insure the utmost decorum 
and quiet on that day. The General commanding regards this as no idle 
form. One day’s rest in seven is necessary to men and animals; more than 
this, the observance of the holy day of the God of mercy and of battles is 
our sacred duty.” 


Since his promotion to be General-in-Chief of the armies of 
the United States, the author of the above has issued a further 
order in the same spirit. They reflect the prevailing, the 
powerfully predominant sentiment of the country at the pre- 
sent hour, while in tone and phraseology they are true to our 
Puritan traditions. 

So intimately connected is the weekly observance of a day 
of rest and devotion with the public welfare, so essential is it 
to the interests of morality and piety, that we gladly welcome 
any intelligent and earnest effort to enforce its obligation. To 
this meed of praise the Bampton Lectures for 1860 are fairly 
entitled. Their author is an English clergyman of the Estab- 
lished Church, a graduate of Oxford, and some time Fellow 
of St. John’s College. He is evidently, as his election to the 
office of Bampton Lecturer would fairly lead us to presume, a 
man of good natural abilities, trained after the most approved 
English fashion. By the terms of the Bampton foundation, 
the eight annual lectures, for which it provides, must be de- 
livered in about a year after the appointment of the lecturer, 
and be printed within two months after they are preached. 
Dr. H.’s book gives evidence that he has chosen a theme 
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which for a much longer peried has occupied his thoughts, 
To the eight prescribed lectures he has added a body of notes 
covering, in smaller type, more than half as many pages as 
the text. These exhibit a somewhat wide range of reading, 
and extensive preparation for the discussions of the Lectures. 
We wish, however, that more space had been found for the 
critical examination of important points necessarily treated 
imperfectly in the discourses. The object of the Bampton 
Lectures is to defend and confirm the Christian faith. The lec- 
ture form of the series ordinarily requires, if a higher purpose 
is to be served than that of immediate popular impression, 
that there should be room, outside of the text, for discussions 
whose details cannot well be introduced into a sermon, though 
it be preached to a University audience. The value of such 
an apologetic manual would be increased if instead of extended 
illustrative quotations, often from authors of no higher repute 
than the Lecturer, there were a more thorough grounding, or 
further extension, of results assumed in the body of the work. 

The first lecture in the course is occupied with a statement 
of existing theories respecting the Sabbath and Lord’s day. 
The most general division of opinions is into two classes, 
which are termed, respectively, Sabbatarian and Dominical. 
The former term is used in no invidious sense, but merely as 
a convenient designation of all theories which trace the obli- 
gation of the Lord’s day in any form directly to the Deca- 
logue, or apply to the Christian day the law of the Sabbath. 
The latter term covers the views of all who make the Lord’s 
day a purely Christian institution. 

The last lecture is a practical application of the views eluci- 
dated in the previous discourses. The intervening sermons 
are chiefly historical. These are instructive and candid in 
their presentation of facts, and deserve attention. With all 
of the conclusions reached we cannot concur; and especially 
in some of his arguments founded upon utterances of the 
Fathers, and of the Reformers, we think that our author has 
not exercised one of the most important attributes of a good 
historian, the power of criticising opinions from the point of 
view occupied by their authors and advocates. 
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It is well known that several estimable and influential mem- 
bers of the Church of England have recently inculcated opin- 
ions respecting the origin and obligation of the Lord’s day, 
which sever it from any divine sanction. Dr. Arnold cuts it 
off entirely from direct Scriptural supports, and appears to 
regard it as supplemental to Christianity. The Apostles, Paul 
at least, expected that the Gospel would raise men above the 
need of Sabbaths. But the “ old sickness” remained, and the 
“old remedy” was found to be still necessary. Accordingly, 
while with the best of the Quakers, he finds no direct Scrip- 
tural warrant for setting one day in seven apart, with them 
also he earnestly deprecates as “ most michievous” anything 
tending to weaken the respect paid to the Lord’s day.* Mr. 
F. W. Robertson, following in the same track with less cau- 
tion, preaches eloquently and popularly, from a text, whose 
genuineness, in the clause upon which he relies, is not alto- 
gether firmly established, upon the religious non-observance 
of the day; and, like the reasoners whom Paul long ago 
refuted, attributes the moral corruption and wickedness of 
criminals, whose career of iniquity began with Sabbath-break- 
ing, to the restrictions of the law.t Mr. Alford infers from 
Romans xiv, 5, “ that Sabbatical obligation to keep any day, 
whether seventh or first, was not recognized in apostolic times ; 
and that the observance of the Lord’s day is only binding on us 
from considerations of humanity and religious expediency, and 
by the rules of that branch of the Church in which Providence 
has placed us”.t In Archbishop Whately’s view, the Lord’s day 
is a festival purely Christian, “observed in conformity with the 
practice of the Apostles and their followers in every Christian 
church from their time downwards”. To the Apostles, how- 
ever, in this particular he does not attribute any higher power 
than the Church now possesses, so that his view is substantially 
the ecclesiastical one.| Others still, as we understand Dr. 


* See, in Stanley’s Life and Correspondence, Letters to his Sister, to Mr. New- 
ton, and to Mr. Justice Coleridge. 

+ Sydenham Palace Sermon. Sermons, Second Series, No. 14. 

}~ Commentary on the New Testament. 

§ Essays. Second Series, Essay 5, n. p. 128. 

] Thoughts on the Sabbath, p. 18, referred to by Dr. Hessey, p. 189. 
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Hessey to intimate, adopt the theory recently advocated by 
Hengstenberg. All authoritative institution of the day, 
whether Ecclesiastical, Mosaic, or ante-Mosaic, is discarded ; 
and its observance is supposed to have sprung from the desire 
of the first disciples to honor the memory of their divine Mas- 
ter. The same sentiment has perpetuated the honor originally 
paid to the day on which the Saviour rose. As all genuine 
Christian feeling is the fruit of the Holy Spirit, in a secondary 
sense the day is of divine ordination.* 

These views of Sunday, obviously more or less directly im- 
peach the completeness of the Scriptures. The necessity of 
the Lord’s day is conceded. As human nature is, religion 
cannot thrive without it. Yet all Scriptural authority is de- 
nied it. Paul did not contemplate it as a part of the Christ- 
ianity he enforced. It arose out of a need he did not provide 
for—perhaps did not foresee, To this extent, therefore, the 
Gospel is insufficient to meet the inevitable demands of hu- 
man nature, if that nature is to be brought under the power 
of the Gospel. The written word is in this matter not a suffi- 
cient rule of faith and practice. 

These theories also transfer to the domain of ecclesiastical 
authority the whole question of the Lord’s day. Whether or 
not such a day shall be observed at all, or how often it shall 
recur, are matters as purely dependent upon the decisions and 
rubrics of the Church, as is the regulation of the order and forms 
of public worship. The same power, for example, whatever that 
may be, which ordains that there shall be on the first day of the 
week two or three public services, and within certain limits 
decides in what these shall consist, is, upon any ecclesiastical 
theory of the Lord’s day, equally competent to abolish Sundays 
altogether. Qui habet institutionem habet destitutionem — 
or, as Dr. Hessey well paraphrases, “If the Church made the 
first day holy, she may make any other day holy instead ; she 
may change the cycle, she may enlarge it indefinitely, she 
may get rid of holy days altogether ” (p. 190). 


* Hessey, p. 349. Hengstenberg, The Lord’s Day. Translated for Clark’s For- 
eign Theol. Lib. 
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Although ranking himself on the side of those who maintain 
what he styles the Dominical theory, Dr. H. takes a position 
which he thinks precludes such results. In his view the Lord’s 
day is a positive Christian institution, ordained of God through 
his Apostles, as indicated in his inspired word, and not to 
pass away, until the close of the dispensation to which it 
belongs. The resurrection of our Lord upon the first day 
of the week, and his repeated appearance to his disciples on 
that day and the corresponding one of the succeeding week, 
together with the miracle, and the religious communications, 
of Pentecost—which in that year occurred on the first day of 
the week—signalized the day as one with which peculiar asso- 
ciations must ever be connected by those who hear “the Gos- 
pel of the Resurrection”. These facts, notwithstanding Mr. 
Baden Powell’s sneer at “visionary interpreters”,* are at least 
sufficient to designate the first day of the week as one deserv- 
ing especial honor, if, under the Christian dispensation, any 
day is to be set apart for religious purposes. That this con- 
dition was fulfilled is rendered in a high degree probable by 
various allusions in the New Testament implying an established 
custom, on the part of Christian believers, of assembling on 
the first day of the week for religious instruction and exhort- 
ation, for the celebration of the eucharist, and the collection 
of alms.t Especially important is the language of the Apostle 
John, in which he designates the first day of the week—so 
his words must be applied,—as the Lord’s day. There is a 
matter of course way of alluding to the day as of peculiar re- 
ligious significance, here and elsewhere noticeable, which is 
of great value. What the New Testament itself thus makes 
highly probable, the testimony of the principal writers of the 
two centuries immediately succeeding the death of John fully 
establishes. Unanimously, and with explicitness, they refer 
to the day as one held in especial honor, and received by 
them, ‘as a part and parcel of what was recognised as Scrip- 
tural (not merely as Ecclesiastical) Christianity”. We have 


* Article on the Lord’s Day. Kitto’s Cyclopedia of Bib. Lit. vol. ii, page 269. 
+ Acts xx, 7. Heb. x, 25. 1 Cor. xvi, 1, 2. 
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nowhere seen this evidence more fully and pertinently exhib- 
ited than itis by Dr. H. The following comments upon the 
difficulty felt by some on account of the paucity of the allusions 


made by the New Testament writers to the day, are well worth 
attention. 


“Tt is impossible to estimate the comparative importance of an institution 
in the ancient Church by the mere number of times on which it is men- 
tioned. The Sabbath is seldom spoken of in the historical parts of the Old 
Testament, albeit it was the sign between God and the Israelites. It was 
always and everywhere implied. So the Lord’s day was implied under 
Christianity. For it should be borne in mind that the Kvugvax) ‘Hyéga of 
old was the day on which the Kvocaxdv Acizvoy was celebrated, on which 
Christians realized their connection with Christ and with each other, ina 
word, their ‘risen life’, most especially. He who absented himself from this 
ordinance virtually severed himself from ‘the Body of Christ’ and relapsed 
into heathenism. It was, therefore, scarcely necessary, in addressing those 
who had no earthly inducements to be Christians, but had rather every dis- 
couragement to being such, to urge them to honor the Lord’s day. Their 
visible joining in the ordinance of the Holy Eucharist was of itself a doing 
honor to the day on which it is celebrated. Afterwards . . the tone 
of Christian writers altered considerably. It seemed necessary . . to 
warn Christians to observe the Lord’s day, and to partake in the Lord’s 
Supper. ... So far, then, from considering the infrequency of exhorta- 
tion to keep the Lord’s day to be an argument that it was not held by the 
primitive Christians to be a scriptural institution, I conceive that it is an 
argument which tells just the other way. I should have been surprised to 
find more said about it. I should have suspected either the genuineness of 
the documents put into my hands, or a latent distrust on the part of the 
writers as to the status of the institution.” (Pp. 68, 69.) 


With our author’s view of the Lord’s day as a positive in- 
stitution of Christianity we entirely concur. Received by the 
Church from the Apostles, it has a higher than ecclesiastical 
sanction. It does not come under the category of those things 
which any church “hath authority to ordain, change, or 
abolish”, Neither is it the mere creature of Christian in- 
stincts and sacred memories, nor of the general influence of 
the Holy Spirit in the hearts of believers. It is the fruit of an 
inspiration peculiar to Apostles, an inspiration which infallibly 
guided them in their work of founding, and, so far as neces- 
sary, organizing Christian churches. Resting upon these con- 
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clusions Dr. H. discards all other Scriptural supports of the 
Lord’s day as a divine institution. It is part and parcel of 
Christianity, and distinct from, and even antagonistic (p. 89) 
to the Sabbath. We cannot but think that the argument for 
the divine authority of the day is needlessly and seriously 
impaired by disconnecting it, as does the work before us, from 
the earlier institution. The reasons (so far as it is necessary 
at this point to consider them) which induce its author, and 
others who agree with him, to seek a foundation for the 
Lord’s day so exclusively and purely Christian, are, the si- 
lence of the N. T. writers respecting any sanction of the 
Christian festival derived from that of the elder church, cer- 
tain positive declarations of the Apostle Paul respecting days 
and Sabbaths, and the noticeable separation in the writings 
of the Christian fathers of the new day from the old. 

The negative argument derived from the absence in the 
writings of the Apostles of any hint even that the Lord’s day 
is a Sabbath, or that it is in any wise founded upon the Fourth 
Commandment, or is the fulfilment of a previous ordinance, 
need not detain us from an examination of the testimony of 
the ancient Scriptures. In case we discover any clear intima- 
tions in these that the observance of a weekly day of rest, a 
true and spiritual Sabbath, is in accordance with the revealed 
will of God, and binding upon all men, the silence of the New 
Testament will not avail to set this testimony aside. This 
silence, moreover, upon the Sabbatarian theory is easily ex- 
plained. The Apostles received a collection of writings which 
they believed to be divinely inspired. These they commended 
unhesitatingly to their converts as profitable for instruction 
and guidance. They had no thought of establishing a religion 
without any day of religious obligation. This, their practice 
and the fact of the universal observance of such a day attest. 
They had no superstitions notions about the inherent sacred- 
ness of particular days; but they were practical men, and were 
divinely guided. They saw that Judaism was falfilled in 
Christ, that the Sabbath as a mere ordinance of Judaism had 
ceased, that another day had been peculiarly honored by the 
Founder of Christianity, that it commemorated an event more 
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worthy of honor than the original creation, or the deliverance 
of their fathers from the bondage of Egypt—and they recog- 
nised and honored it as the Lord’s, and so gave it to the 
churches. But this designation of one day in seven presup- 
poses facts, which, recorded in their accepted Scriptures, en- 
tered into the simplest rudiments of their religious knowledge. 
These are, the existence of a hebdomadal cycle; the Scriptural 
idea of this period asa season of six days of labor with one of rest 
and devotion; and the expression of this idea in documents 
bearing on their face the evidence of universal relations. The 
Apostles did not introduce the week, nor alter it. It remained 
as at the Creation. It remained as recognised in the Deca- 
logue. Its Scriptural idea was the idea familiar to their 
minds from the beginning of knowledge, and interwoven 
with all they had known of true religion. Their silence, 
therefore, respecting the obligation of a weekly day of rest is 
in itself easily explained. It was not because, as some have 
supposed, they expected that men would at once rise above 
the need of fixed times of worship. Neither was it for pre- 
cisely the contrary reason which others give, because they saw 
that men need the Sabbath so much that there is no occasion 
for enjoining it—human necessities being sure to cry out for it, 
and human wisdom being sufficient to regulate it. It was 
because their only care and work was to make the long es- 
tablished. weekly day of rest subservient to the New Dispensa- 
tion, clearing it of all superstitious accumulations, and con- 
necting it directly with the kingdom of Redemption. The 
obligation, the divine precedent and sanction of such a day, 
were not in dispute, and needed no discussion. The Apostles’ 
care was to designate it, and to connect it with the Redeemer. 
This they did by inculcating that the old Sabbath had determ- 
ined; and by observing, and teaching their followers to ob- 
serve, another day of the established weekly cycle—the Lord’s 
day. The obligation of a day set apart to religion was not 
questioned ; it ceased no more than the weeks ceased to run 
their ceaseless round. 

No more are we precluded by any positive allegations of 
the Apostles, or of the early Fathers, from looking into the 
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Scriptures of the Old Testament for authority for the holy 
day of the New Covenant. Referring to the language of the 
Apostle in Col. ii, 16, and Gal. iv, 9,10, Dr. H. remarks, “‘ No 
testimony can be more decisive than this to the fact that the 
Sabbath was of obligation no longer”. This we freely grant so 
far as the Sabbath was merely a sign between Jehovah and 
the Israelites or Jews, a shadow, or a part of a system of shad- 
ows. But the inquiry may still properly be pursued in the 
light of the earlier Scriptures, whether this was the whole, 
or even the fundamental idea, of the Sabbath—or whether, not 
simply in its Mosaic, but in every form, the Sabbath was abol. 
ished. Dr. H. (pp. 177-180) successfully refutes those who 
find in these declarations of the Apostle, and in those of Rom. 
xiv, 6, any disparagement of the Lord’s day. The same 
Apostle, who thus wrote, instituted the religious observance of 
one day of the week. Not such a day, therefore, in these pas- 
sages, is before his thoughts; but the festal seasons and days, 
including the weekly Sabbath, of the Jewish law. His lan- 
guage, for this reason, does not debar us from the inquiry 
whether there is not, between the day he instituted and the 
Sabbath, historical and ideal connection; whether as a relig- 
ious day it may not find its sanction in a previously existing, 
not merely Jewish, but velzgzous institution; and whether, in 
connection with a temporary ordinance, there is not revealed 
a mandate of Jehovah, or some indication of his will, binding 
upon man as man. 

If the apostolic teachings upon this subject thus leave the 
way open to us to repair to the Scriptures of the Old Testa- 
ment, still more manifestly do those of the early fathers. 
Their testimony to the fact of the existence of the Lord’s day 
as a part of apostolic Christianity, is conclusive ; not so their 
opinions respecting Old Testament exegesis. Good men, in 
their interpretations of Scripture, seventeen centuries ago, may 
have been mistaken; as good men now may be. Nowhere, 
so far as we can ascertain, does any writer of the generations 
immediately succeeding that of the Apostles, refer to them as 
having dissevered the holy day of the New Dispensation from 
all connection, in any form, with the teachings of the Old 
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Testament: nor is any such doctrine communicated in their 
writings. Dr. H. makes an admission which is only just, 
that the Sabbath against which the fathers protested, and 
from which they so sharply and frequently discriminate the 
Christian festival, is not the Sabbath of the Law, but that of 
tradition. We are surprised that the bearing of this conces- 
sion upon the previous use of patristic testimony is not more 
fully recognised. If we still further remember the intimate 
association of the word Sabbath with the temporary ordi- 
nances of the ceremonial law, and the shadows of a system 
designed to be merely introductory to a better; and if we 
transfer ourselves to a time when Judaism and Christianity, 
not in their divine principles and true relations, but in hu- 
man interpretations, were in fierce conflict, the language of 
the early writers will not prejudice us against the idea of a 
historical and organic connection between Sunday and the 
Sabbath. 

There are, moreover, positive reasons, antecedent to the in- 
vestigation of the declarations of the ancient inspired Scrip- 
tures, why we cannot comply with the demand now so strongly 
made, that no foundation for the Lord’s day shall be sought 
in the Old Testament. Dr. H. raises the inquiry, without, we 
conceive, fully answering it, how it came to pass that the 
Lord’s day was universally accepted by the early Christians 
as a part of their religious system. The fact is undisputed. 
It points directly to apostolic authority. We cannot explain 
the early, universal reverence for the day, the regard shown to 
it as matter of Christian duty, save by supposing it to have been 
recognised as virtually of divine origin through the commis- 
sioned messengers of the Most High. This Dr. H. urges with 
effect against the ecclesiastical theory (pp. 184, 185). But 
the fact deserves further attention. At the time the Gospel 
was promulgated the hebdomadal cycle had not been ‘intro- 
duced into the Roman Empire. Not until very many Gentile 
churches had been planted and Christianity had assumed its 
legitimate form, did the custom of reckoning time by weeks 
begin, even in domestic life, to establish itself. The week 
was virtually a Jewish institution, so far as these churches 
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were concerned. Yet the observance of one day in seven 
went hand in hand with the Gospel. It went into Greece, 
where time was reckoned by decades; into Italy, where the 
division was far more artificial and at least equally incom- 
patible. What induced the Apostles thus to set apart one day 
in seven? Why thus practically ordain, not merely for Jews, 
but for Gentiles? Dr. H. admits that in determining what pro- 
portion of time should be the Lord’s, the Apostles paid respect 
to the Sabbatical ordinance. ‘This directed them in their 
choice of a cycle”, is the somewhat remarkable language used 
(pp. 25, 210). If they simply followed the precedent of the 
Jewish law, being directed by it, what choice had they? If, 
as he elsewhere affirms, they were merely rationally influ- 
enced by the analogy of the Sabbatical precept, wherein con- 
sisted its decisive and controlling reason? We cannot well 
conceive the Apostles deliberating and finally deciding upon 
the question, whether a religious cycle which we find recog- 
nised in the record of Creation, and ordained in the Deca- 
logue, should continue. We wish, at least, that Dr. H. had 
more explicitly stated what weight he supposes the analogy of 
the Sabbath had with the Apostles. Were they at liberty to 
choose a different cycle? Did they feel no obligation resting 
upon them so to ordain in the churches they planted, that 
gradually, yet surely, a weekly religious day should be ac- 
cepted by Gentiles as well as Jews? And may not Christians 
now discover in the Scriptures which they commended to 
their followers, which were read in the stated assemblies of 
their disciples, the reasons that controlled them? To us 
the admissions Dr. H. makes as to the early and. universal 
reverence cherished for the Lord’s day, combined with the 
equally extensive adoption by Gentile Christians of a cycle at 
first commended to them only as a religious one, and for whose 
origin, at least as religious, we must repair to the Jewish 
Scriptures, necessitates the recognition of a Sabbatarian con- 
nection between Judaism and Ohristianity. Dr. H.’s theory 
is weak without the support, at this point, of a Scriptural 


sanction — and for this we must look to the older dispensa- ° 
tions. 
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There is another weak point in the Dominical theory, even 
in the form which Dr. H. advocates, which suggests the de- 
sirableness of not cutting off the Lord’s day from its connec- 
tion with the Sabbath, unless for the most decisive reasons. 
Dr. H., with every earnest and religious man, seeks to pro- 
mote the religious observance of the Lord’s day. He affirms 
his belief that ‘‘ the way in which it is regarded is no uncer- 
tain index of Christian steadfastness or decline, signum aut 
stantis, aut cadentis Christiani” (p. 25). He holds it to be “a 
day set apart—a day for religion” (p. 307). He has no sym- 
pathy, we presume, with the merely ritualistic conception of 
the character and obligation of the day implied in the expres- 
sions of one of his reviewers.* Yet he cuts it off from all 
direct or authoritative connection with the only passages in the 
word of God which distinguish one day in seven as, in'a pecu- 
liar sense, holy time. This he concedes in the following lan- 
guage, occurring at the close of a review of the New Testa- 
ment authority for the day: 


“So far as we have gone, the external character of the Lord’s day at the 
close of the first century appears to be that of a positive institution of the 
New Dispensation. It is a day of Christians assembling at short periodic 
intervals of time, on which certain duties to God, to a man’s self, and to 
his neighbors were performed. As a matter of fact the interval between 
one Lord’s day and another is of the same length as that between one 
Sabbath and another. But nothing Sabbatical either in the sense of com- 
manded rest (though rest toa certain extent would be a necessary condi- 
tion to the fulfilment of its duties, and indeed, as we shall show here- 
after, is implied in the very idea of the Lord’s day), or in the way of im- 
plication that the whole of it is to be employed in directly religious ob- 
servances, . . is to be found in what may be called the Charter deed of the 
institution of the Lord’s day” (p. 58). 


As neither the Jewish Law, nor the Westminster Confession, 
nor any approved treatise upon the Sabbath, so far as we are 
aware, prescribes that the whole of one day in seven should be 
“ employed in directly religious observances”, we presume our 
author’s meaning to be identical with that expressed by Paley 


* See Ed. Rev. Oct. 1861, p. 278. Amer. Ed. 
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in the following passage. This is the more clear inasmuch as 
Dr. H. refers to it in a note to the above.-—“ The assembling 
upon the first day of the week for the purpose of public wor- 
ship and religious instruction is a law of Christianity of divine 
appointment; the resting on that day from our employments 
longer than we are detained from them by attendance on these 
assemblies is to Christians an ordinance of human institution: 
binding nevertheless”, etc. 

Dr. H. objects to the ecclesiastical theory, that it places it 
within the power of the Church to change, or even to abolish, 
the day. Wesee not but that his own view admits the right 
of shortening the time deemed sacred. If the right to alter 
the day is dangerous, far more so, because far more likely to 
be exercised, is that of reducing the hours directly consecrated 
to religion, or devoted to the repose and quiet which best pre- 
pare for the most beneficial use of the means of grace. Dr. 
H. argues, indeed, from the idea of the day, and from human 
necessities, the importance of suspending upon it all merely 
secular pursuits; but he advances no Scriptural reason for 
such a proportion of time. Unless he gives authority to the 
“ analogy of the law,” he can find none. Dr. Chalmers’ argu- 
ment, founded upon the delight the true Christian finds in the 
Sabbath, is criticised as merely “ subjective”—“ one that will 
hardly prevail with the gainsayer”. Dr. C. might refer such 
an one to his previous allusion to the fact that the law of the 
Sabbath “stands enshrined among the moralities of a rectitude 
that is immutable and everlasting”; but Dr. H. has no such 
refuge. Hecan only refer to an ecclesiastical authority which 
may not be recognised ; or, if admitted, may be exercised to 
diminish, rather than enhance, a strict observance of the day: or 
to subjective reasons, which even good men, from education or 
prejudices of some sort, may not appreciate. One of the most 
distinguished and evangelical of living German biblical students 
several years since, in conversation with a friend, defended the 
popular custom in Europe of devoting a large portion of Sab- 
bath hours to recreation. He reasoned from the necessities, as 
he believed, of his own mind—the impossibility of spending 

20 
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more than half of the day in religious contemplations and em- 
ployments. The lessons of history show that reliance upon 
merely subjective guarantees of the Lord’s day as a religious 
institution, is attended with very great hazard. We may 
point our author not merely to the continent, but to an expe- 
rience nearer home. Queen Elizabeth, by royal proclamation, 
gave her subjects a license upon Sunday far beyond any labor 
of necessity ; ordering that “all persons, vicars, and curates 
shall teach and declare unto their parishioners, that they may 
with a safe and quiet conscience, after their Common Prayer, 
in time of harvest, labor upon the holy and festival days, and 
save that thing which God hath sent”, The Queen herself, in 
the afternoons of Sundays, indulged in sports and pastimes, as 
on other days. The popular desecration of the day became 
so great that, in 1584-5, a bill passed both houses of Parlia- 
ment “ for the better and more reverent observing of the Sab- 
bath day”. The bill did not receive the Queen’s assent, and 
its particular provisions are unknown; but, in presenting it to 
her Majesty, the Speaker of the House implored her to give 
law concerning the Fourth Commandment. This her Majesty 
was not willing to do, and only by the popular reformation 
which took place in connection with the efforts of the Puri- 
tans, and by way of reiction from the terrible evils of the 
previous license, was the nation saved from moral bankruptcy.* 
Respect for the Lord’s day—the whole of it—as of religious 
obligation has, in no small degree, given to the English-speak- 
ing nations their moral superiority to other peoples. And this 
respect has been very largely founded upon the perception of 
a supposed Scriptural obligation to keep holy one day in seven. 
It is the result of Sabbatarianism. We do not make this re- 
ference in the way of proof that the Sabbatarian theory is the 
Scriptural theory. This must be shown from the record itself. 
But we maintain that such results as we have indicated are 
clear and forcible enough to establish the propriety of dismiss- 
ing anti-Sabbatarian prejudices, and of demanding solid and 
convincing evidence that the religious cycle which the Apostles 


* See Hopkins’s History of the Puritans, Vol. III. Chap. on the Sabbath, p. 590. 
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seem to have adopted from their Scriptures and ours, but 
which they have not directly enforced, has no foundation and 
authority in these Scriptures. And we are the more persuaded 
of the necessity of such an investigation, when we find so in- 
telligent an advocate of a better observance of the Lord’s day 
as Dr. H., falling into a style of expression respecting it ex- 
tremely liable to misapprehension, inasmuch as it seems to add 
to religious improvement and to the rest subsidiary to this, 
social enjoyment, change of air and scene, harmless recreation, 
as legitimate objects of the day (pp. 334-336). The language 
used is carefully guarded against perversion, yet it discloses a 
tendency which would easily lead to serious infringements 
upon the interests of religion and virtue. 

These obvious theoretical and practical difficulties encom- 
passing every form of the Dominical theory; the failure to 
provide an objective guarantee for the Lord’s day, palpable to 
the common mind, and guarded from human alterations or 
abatements; the failure, also, fully to explain the early rever- 
ence felt for it as a divine institution, and to account for the uni- 
versal acceptance by Gentile Christians, accustomed to diverse 
calendars, of the characteristic features of the Jewish week; ang 
the regular recurrence, once in seven days, of a holy Christian 
festival—are at least of sufficient importance to commend to 
candid attention that view of Sunday which we may term 
Anglo-American as well as Sabbatarian, the theory which was 
the faith of our fathers, and which, modified in respect to 
some confessed exaggerations, is the common faith of their 
descendants. 

The distinctive feature of this theory is, that it finds in the 
Word of God the explicit inculcation and enforcement of the 
obligation to keep holy one day in seven. As our argument 
is with those who admit the necessity for man of stated seasons 
of religious worship ; and who admit, upon some grounds, the 
obligation of the Lord’s day, and even make it an Apostolic 
institution ; we scarcely need guard against a possible perver- 
sion of the Sabbatarian view. Yet, to remove every occasion 
for misunderstanding, it may be well to state, that the special 
consecration of one day to religion does not imply any irreli- 
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gious secularization of other days; any more than the dedica- 
tion of one edifice as a place of worship, implies that other 
places, not so hallowed, are to be devoted to worldliness. As 
regards’ either intrinsic holiness, or the creature’s duty of 
glorifying the Creator, all places, all seasons, all labor and rest, 
are alike. Christianity condemns, not the keeping of Sabbaths, 
but the profanation of week days; not the observance of stated 
festivals, but superstition and formalism. Strange that the 
Christian view of all days as holy, should be perverted into a 
secularization of all; that the ideal of a universal consecration 
to God of human powers and time, should be regarded as 
sanctioning the violation of the day which symbolizes the 
eternal Sabbath of rest. “They ery spirit, but they mean 
jlesh.” Even under the Mosaic Law special offerings were 
symbolical, and ancillary ; not intrinsically religious, but ad- 
minicular to religion, and suitable forms of expressing its 
spirit. They were given as pledges of the whole; as helps to 
the right, the religious, use of the whole. A good man now, 
in consecrating one day in seven to holy rest, acknowledges 
thus that all days are the Lord’s, and best prepares himself to 
use them all as the Lord’s. Sunday offerings are offerings of 
the first fruits. There is nothing, even in that somewhat vague 
Gospel, the “spirit of Christianity”, contrary to such a conse- 
eration. It is enough that Paul, just now in high esteem with 
liberalism, saw no inconsistency between esteeming every day 
alike, and recognising the utility of a religious distinction of 
the first day from the rest. 

The classical passages in favor, not of a transference of the 
Jewish Sabbath to Sunday, but of a historical and organic 
connection between the earlier festival and the Lord’s day, so 
that the obligation of keeping holy one day in seven may be 
seen from his own declarations to be the will of God, are Gen. 
ii, 2-8, and Exodus xx, 8-11. From the view taken by Dr. 
Hessey of the bearing and importance of these passages in the 
vindication of the Christian weekly festival, we are constrained, 
after the most respectful and patient canvassing of his argu- 
ments, to express an almost entire dissent. 

The Sabbatical value of the declarations made in Gen. ii, 
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2,3—using the term Sabbatical merely as descriptive of a 
weekly day of hallowed rest—is not dependent upon the deci- 
sion of the questions, whether or not the patriarchs kept a Sab- 
bath, or whether the Mosaic cosmogony was ‘in any form dis- 
closed to mankind before Genesis was written. The passage 
has an intrinsic weight which is sometimes lost sight of in 
attending to subordinate questions. Experience shows that 
periodic seasons of rest and devotion are a human necessity. 
That certain periods are too long, and others too short, may 
also be determined by the light of nature. What is the best 
cycle, in the absence of conclusive natural proofs, may well be 
made matter of divine revelation. We claim that the passage 
before us affords perpetual light upon this subject; and since 
the light is that of the divine example and promise, it has not 
only illumining, but directing power. It reveals to men, as 
long as the present natural economy lasts, the path of duty 
and happiness. The fact of the divine rest upon the seventh 
day, whenever disclosed to mankind, and to whatsoever sub- 
ordinate uses appropriated, must ever remain one of universal 
interest. It stands in the record of the creation, not of Pales- 
tine, but of the world ; not of Jews, but of man. It speaks not 
of the rest of Jehovah, but of Elohim. It+announces not 
merely the divine cessation from creating, but distinguishes a 
period, gives to it a distinctive character, and sets apart one 
day for special duties and the communication of special favors. 
Though such a cycle is beyond clear and certain discovery by 
man as the one best fitted to his complex nature and doubly 
related life, still experience is competent to affirm its wisdom 
and worth. As really, if not as obviously, do mankind need 
the Sabbath rest, as that of night. Its physical benefits, more- 
over, which candid men universally admit, are best secured © 
when it is most sacredly kept in accordance with its higher 
ends. As piety is conducive to morality, so is the spiritual 
Sabbath to the physical. The better we become acquainted 
with human nature, the more significant are the words, “ the 
Sabbath was made for man”. We can accept the declaration 
in Genesis as meaning no less than that a weekly day of hal- 
lowed rest enters into the plan of creation. The idea of such a 
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day is shadowed forth in divine acts which, no matter when re- 
vealed, themselves are of universal interest and susceptible of 
a universal application. 

“ But what”, asks Dr. Hessey, somewhat curtly, after quot- 
ing the sublime record, “ But what does it amount to? It is 
merely an announcement of what God did, not a setting forth 
to man of what man should do” (p. 135). Why, we are con- 
strained to ask in reply, was such an announcement made to 
man? Dr. H. supposes that these words were inserted with 
reference to a Sabbatical use to be made of them in the pro- 
mulgation of the Fourth Commandment. How could they 
ever serve such a purpose, what sanctioning or motive power 
have they, unless the divine example is in some sense authori- 
tative? Our author rests, in part, his argument for the obli- 
gation of the Lord’s day upon the example of the Apostles. 
He does not claim an explicit command. He does not com- 
ment upon the record of Panl’s preaching at Troas, on the first 
day of the week, when the disciples met together to break 
bread: ‘ What does it amount to?” Obviously, the divine will 
may be revealed to men otherwise than by formal command- 
ment. And what lower meaning can naturally be obtained 
from these words, “God blessed the seventh day and sancti- 
fied it”, in the connection in which they stand, than this; that 
the divine example teaches men, all to whom it is revealed, 
that such a day is one on which it may be expected that Hea- 
ven’s choicest favors will be bestowed, and grateful, holy wor- 
ship will ascend in return? What less can be understood, than 
that it is a day incumbent upon man as a sanctified day ? 
In what sense can God be said to bless the day, save that of 
blessing it to man; or to sanctify it, save that of setting it 
apart for hallowed and holy observances? Much of the reli- 
gious instruction communicated to the old-world fathers (as 
Dr. Fairbairn has shown in a work* characterized by sound 
learning and good judgment, to which our author makes no 
allusion, we believe, among many inferior books cited) was in 
all probability made known by divine acts. The time for full 


* Typology. 
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and formal legal institutes was not at the beginning. As we 
have already remarked, however, for our present purpose it is 
not necessary that we should be able to show, as matter of 
fact, the observance of a primeval Sabbath ; or the possession 
by men, before the days of Moses, of the facts he published 
respecting the creation. All that we claim is, that a declara- 
tion like that before us, incorporated into the creation-narra- 
tive, and exhibiting the divine example, indicates to man the 
divine will—the lesson that, in the natural and moral economy 
which the Creator has established, there is a necessity created, 
and a provision made, fora Sabbath. As Regeneration does 
not destroy man’s original constitution, as Redemption is not 
antagonistic to Creation, so the Lord’s day is not independent 
of, nor hostile to, the original Sabbatical idea. That, when 
sin had entered, and Elohim had revealed himself as Jehovah, 
and as the Author of a new and more glorious creation than 
that from the primeeval chaos, such events should be made the 
special object of commemoration, and a day be designated in 
reference to them, does not impair the force of the original 
record; but rather, by retaining its cycle, recognises and 
confirms its lasting authority. 

To these views the chief objections urged by Dr. H. are» 
that Genesis was a revelation to Moses, not to Adam, and that 
the patriarchs kept no Sabbath. Such criticisms seem to us 
entirely aside of the mark, even if thoroughly substantiated. 
As great stress, however, is laid upon them, we desire care- 
fully to examine their foundation. 

The Hebrew word for Sabbath is not found in the texts we 
have been considering, neither is there any direct proof that 
it was ever on the lips of the patriarchs, As they may be 
said not to have known the name of Israel’s covenant God, 
so may they be said not to have had the Sabbath. It does 
not follow that they had not the promises of Jehovah; nor 
that they had no stated times of worship; nor that, in 
some form, the substance of Moses’ narrative of the creation, 
and of the Paradisaic state, may not have been in their 
possession. There is one fact which favors an affirmative de- 
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cision of such points. We refer to the fact of the early 
knowledge possessed by the worshippers of the true God, 
and by nations with whom they may be supposed to have — 
come in contact, of a septenary division of time.* The 
manner in which this cycle is referred to, indicates that it 
was in familiar use long before the days of Moses. There is 
even a slight suggestion of it in the narrative of the offerings 
of Cain and Abel. How far and how early it spread over the 
earth, is involved in deep obscurity. Some have asserted that 
it was in use with every nation of antiquity. Others, that it 
was restricted to the Jews, and to the families from whom they 
claimed descent. Each of these positions is probably equally 
wide of the truth. The present opinion which, according to 
Arago,t “has obtained the greatest number of adherents”, is, 
that, besides the Jews, it was in use only among the ancient 
Chinese, Arabians, Chaldeans, and Egyptians. The question 
arises, how is the origin of this cycle to be explained? Several 
attempts have been made without reference to the facts of 
which we have knowledge through the Mosaic cosmogony. 
The most popular one, at present, is that which Dr. H., we are 
surprised to see, affirms that he accepts “ without hesitation”. 
“The course of the moon”, he remarks, “‘and especially the 
appearance of the new moon or vovynvia, would suggest a 
division, roughly stated, of twenty-eight days. This, perhaps, 
would be the first and most prevalent division. It certainly 
was all but a universal one, for it is found even where weeks 
were unknown, and where they are still unknown—among the 
aborigines of the New World” (pp. 141, 142). Having on the 
two preceding pages affirmed that “ It is only in the East that 
anything like a septenary division is found to prevail”, and 
that “it is not true that it (a septenary division) was ever gen- 
eral in the heathen world”, our author, it will be noticed, pro- 
ceeds to prove that the division of twenty-eight days was all 
but universal, because found where weeks were unknown! 
But letting this pass, what does the existence of the lunar di- 


* Gen, iv. 3,4 (2); vii, 4; viii, 10, 12; xxix, 27; 1, 10; Ex. vii, 25. 
+ Arago’s Popular Astronomy. Eng. Trans. vol. ii. p. 722. 
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vision without the weekly, and that down to the present day, 
show, if not this,—that the two are not necessarily, nor even 
easily, connected? This is evident upon other grounds. The 
present value of a synodic revolution is more than twenty-nine 
days and a half. The time between two new moons is not a 
number of days of which seven is a factor. The hebdomadal 
cycle is not a natural cycle, like that of years, or months, or 
days; it is artificial and arbitrary so far as our mere know- 
ledge of natural laws carries us. “The object of the natural 
divisions”, says the distinguished astronomer before referred 
to, ‘has been to indicate with convenience and precision the 
dates of events . . . Zhe week indicates the regular succession 
of days of labor and rest”. This is an established distinction, 
and we submit that it is much more philosophical to look for 
the origin of the week in the line of its idea, even if it con- 
strains us to fall back upon divine revelation. It is evident 
that if, in any form, the fact recorded in Gen. ii, 2-3, was com- 
municated to mankind at the beginning, the hebdomadal cycle 
recognised in the subsequent narrative, and also the seemingly 
symbolical use of the number seven, are facts easily and fully 
explained. 

Our author, however, urges, “if the septenary division is 
found out of Scripture, without the Sabbath, why may it not 
occur in Sertpture without it” (p. 141)? The possibility of 
this we concede. We are not anxious to show that the original 
idea of the week was always preserved. Once instituted, it 
might continue, although the world forgot the Creator, and 
lost all care for the hallowed rest. Dr. H. is at pains to con- 
vey the impression that the extension, among the nations, of 
the hebdomadal period, was not great. He does not seem to 
be aware that, in so doing, he limits the likelihood of this 
cycle’s having had the origin which he unhesitatingly accepts; 
nor that the fidelity with which the descendants of Shem ad- 
hered to this division, when other nations so easily lost it, 
favors the idea of its religious origin and associations. The 
more he succeeds in diminishing the evidence of its heathen 
use, the more closely does he link it with its scriptural expla- 
nation and character. That a day holy to the Lord should be 
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lost by those who forgot God altogether, is no marvel. “A 
highly spiritual ordinance like the Sabbath”, Mr. Gladstone 
has recently well remarked, “ was one little likely to survive 
the rude shocks and necessities of earthly life; while it could 
not, like sacrifice, derive a sustaining force from appearing to 
confer upon the gods an absolute gift profitable to them, and 
likely to draw down their favor in return”.* 

But if Noah and Abraham had a Sabbath, it is objected, 
they, or some of the old-world fathers, would have been 
noticed as keeping it (p. 135). We scarcely need remark how 
unsafe is such a process of reasoning. We may point, in illus- 
tration of its inconclusiveness, with the eminent scholar and 
statesman just quoted, to the designs upon the shield of Achil- 
les, intended to represent the standing occasions of Hellenic 
life, yet giving no hint of religious observances. Or we may 
refer, with others, to the silence of the Scriptures respecting 
the rite of circumcision, from the time of the entrance of the 
Israelites into Canaan, down to the days of Jeremiah—a short- 
er period, indeed, yet all the more strong for our purpose, in- 
asmuch as the records are so much more extensive and minute, 
thus increasing, by a double ratio, the probabilities of allu- 
sion. Indeed, the case may be put more strongly, if the state- 
ment is correct that no account of the observance of this rite 
occurs from the days of Joshua to those of John the Baptist. 
A yet more conclusive reply is, that there is no mention what- 
soever in the ante-Mosaic history, of any stated occasions of 
religious worship. Dr. H. refers approvingly to Hooker’s 
remark that “ Even nature has taught the heathen, first, that 
festival solemnities are a part of the exercises of religion ; 
secondly, that praise, liberality, and rest are as natural ele- 
ments whereof solemnities consist”. Does he suppose, from 
the silence of Scripture, that the patriarchs had not as clear a 
knowledge of religion as the heathen? Does he suppose there 
were no days of praise, liberality, and rest, until the Jews 
gathered manna in the wilderness, especially when, according 
to the common interpretation, we are taught that, as early as 


* Gladstone’s Studies on Homer and the Homeric Age, vol. ii. p. 172. 
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the days of Enos, there began to be the formal observance of 
social worship ? 

Further occasion for disconnecting the idea of a day of rest 
from that of the weekly cycle Dr. H. finds in the record of the 
giving of manna, in the sixteenth chapter of Exodus. Very 
different conclusions have been derived from this narrative 
by competent scholars, and these conflicting results may well 
suggest a less confident statement than our author gives. The 
facts in the case are undisputed ; their significance is often 
determined by previously adopted conclusions. 

The facts upon which Hengstenberg, as quoted and endorsed 
by our author, relies in the attempt to derive from this chap- 
ter an account of the origination of a weekly day of religious 
rest, are: (1) The astonishment of the elders at the double 
portion of manna gathered on the sixth day; (2) The disobe- 
dience of some of the people to the command to rest on the 
day which they had been told was a Sabbath; (3) The ab- 
sence of any reference by Moses to an existing Sabbatical 
ordinance. These considerations, it is claimed, leave “no 
doubt” that the Sabbath, not the Jewish Sabbath, but the 
sacred observance of the seventh day, was then first instituted. 
We will examine them in their order. 

1. The perplexity of the elders. To render the argument 
from this fact conclusive, it must appear, that no other ex- 
planation of the perplexity can be given, save that of entire 
ignorance of a sacred septenary institution. So far is this 
from being the truth, that the narrative itself supplies another — 
explanation. Astonishment and perplexity, it should be no- 
ticed, are words a little highly colored for the simple state- 
ment, The rulers came and told Moses. They came in doubt. 
They came for information. This they might well need. Ex- 
plicit command had been given that a prescribed amount of 
manna should be gathered, and any attempt to preserve it 
from day to day had been prohibited. ‘And it came to pass, 
on the sixth day, they gathered twice as much bread, two 
omers for one man; and all the rulers of the congregation 
came and told Moses.” We may suppose them to have come 
either to inquire if the people had done wrong, or to know 
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what should be done with the surplus, or for both objects, 
The reply of Moses favors the supposition that they had some 
knowledge of the seventh-day rest: “This is that which the 
Lord hath said, To-morrow is the rest of a holy Sabbath unto 
the Lord: bake that which ye will bake”, etc. There is no 
record of the communication to Moses of these words. It is 
possible the verse is to be divided differently from the manner 
in which it is punctuated by our translators. Moses then 
would say, “The fact you state has been divinely ordered. I 
was told there would be given a double portion on the sixth 
day (v.5). The import of this miracle I will explain, and the 
use to be made of the double portion of the manna”. We pre- 
fer, however, the common interpretation. Moses, then, is to be 
understood to communicate, as by divine authority, the fact 
that the next day was to be kept as a Sabbath. This implies a 
previously unsettled life; either that, as Philo was of opinion, 
the Sabbath fell into desuetude in Egypt; or that it was ob- 
served there as well as circumstances allowed, but not with 
entire rest. But what decisive, or even probable, evidence is 
there, that here is an account of the absolute institution of a 
day of worship? Not a word is said in explanation of the 
meaning of a Sabbath to the Lord. The term seems to have 
explained itself. New provisions, stricter regulations, were to 
be enforced. The Jewish Sabbath was to appear. But there 
is no evidence that these were wholly strange words to the 
elders—“ The rest of a holy Sabbath unto the Lord ; eat that 
to-day ; for to-day is a Sabbath unto the Lord: to-day ye shall 
not find it in the field. Six days ye shall gather it; but on 
the seventh day, which is a Sabbath, there shall be none”. 

2. The disobedience of the people. This does not prove 
that the institution was a new one. Sabbath-breaking, we 
must believe, is not yet extinct, any more than the Sabbath. 
Notice, also, that some disobeyed the explicit command, “ Let 
no man leave of it till the morning”. 

3. The silence of Moses respecting any existing ordinance. 
The fact may be pointed either way. It is at least offset, for 
our author’s use, by Moses’ equally striking silence respecting 
the nature of the remarkable day he is said here to institute. 
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The most probable explanation of both phenomena—the silence 
respecting a previously existing sacred day, and respecting the 
import of the words, the rest of a holy Sabbath — is, that the 
chapter gives us an account of the revival of a day which had 
somewhat lost its proper position, and which was to be invested 
with new guarantees, and enhanced importance. If we are 
still referred to the statement, ‘See, for that the Lord hath 
given you the Sabbath”, the reply is easy. This is not said to 
the elders, but to the people, through Moses, after the sin ot 
those who transgressed. It refers to the preceding narrative, 
and follows its interpretation. That the words intrinsically 
and necessarily signify no more than the revival, or new and 
more impressive inculcation, of a custom previously known is 
clear from Neh. ix, 18, 14: “Thou camest down also upon 
Mount Sinai, and madest known unto them thy holy Sabbath”. 
Yet the day, in the theory of those who quote this and kindred 
passages, in proof of its exclusive Jewish origin, had been 
previously made known. 

The lowest ground, therefore, which can be taken, consist- 
ently with truth, appears to us’to be, that it cannot be shown 
that a Sabbath was not kept until the Israelites entered the 
wilderness ; and, farther, that probabilities strongly favor its 
previous observance. This being the case, the use which we 
have made of Genesis ii, 2-3, is confirmed. We also claim 
that such an interpretation is legitimate upon grounds inde- 
pendent of the decision of the question of the actual observ- 
ance of aprimeval Sabbath. The passage in its bearings upon 
the obligation of consecrating one day in seven, cannot be 
dismissed with the remark: ‘‘ What does it amount to” ? 

Equally below the universal interest and permanent author- 
ity of the record, is our author’s treatment of Ex. xx, 8-11. 
He does not enter upon the important question of the true 
position and authority of the Decalogue in the system of re- 
vealed religion, and we shall restrict ourselves to a brief no- 
tice of the objections he advances to deriving any sanction for 
the Lord’s day from the Fourth Commandment. These, so 
far as we are able to gather them, and so far as they have not 
been already virtually considered, are as follows : 
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1. The Jewish Sabbath was enjoined as a sign between God 
and his people. 2. It was a Positive Institution. 3. There is 
no possible expedient by which we can retain the seventh day 
Sabbath, and alter the time of its recurrence, or the manner 
of its celebration. 

To the statements numbered (1) and (2), we have no objec- 
tion to make. The Sabbath is expressly declared to be asign. 
It was positively ordained. The fallacy we have to notice is, 
in assuming that its special end gives the whole idea, ground 
and object of the institution ; in assuming also that for a posi- 
tive institution there may not be reasons in their sphere as co- 
gent and permanent as ethical laws. It is in this last respect, 
especially, we think, that confusion exists in discussions of 
this subject. The seventh and eighth commandments convey 
precepts of natural morality. There is still an obvious ad: 
vantage in their utterance from Heaven with the voice of 
divine authority. Thesense of obligation in the human heart 
is thus quickened and strengthened. The law of a Sabbath 
may be founded in reasons as universal and important as are 
the statutes respecting the marriage covenant and the rights of 
property. If these reasons are less upon the surface, there is 
the more occasion for the distinct promulgation of a divine 
law. That the observance of a Sabbath is thus founded in 
reasons permanent and general, may be properly inferred from 
two considerations. It was written by the finger of God upon 
one of those tables of stone all whose other contents have 
this character of universality and perpetuity. Each of these 
commands constitutes one of the laws the Spirit of Christ is‘to 
write upon the heart. We do not affirm that a positive in- 
stitution isa morallaw. But our argument is, that the circum- 
stances accompanying the annunciation of the Fourth Com- 
mandment, and the positon assigned to it, approve it as occu- 
pying in the mind of the divine Legislator a place of lasting 
consequence and authority. They who make it the foundation 
of a merely temporary institution do violence to the salient facts 
pertaining to it. The other consideration is, that with the law 
given upon Sinai, uttered by Jehovah himself (Moses, it would 
seem, receiving it as one of the people), and written upon the 
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tables of stone, as one of the Ten Commandments, is connected, 
either as reason or motive, an allusion of universal interest. No 
theory of the Sabbath as a merely Jewish institution, fairly 
embraces these words: ‘“ Remember the Sabbath-day, to keep 
it holy . . for in six days the Lord made heaven and earth, 
the sea and all that in them is, and rested the seventh day ; 
wherefore the Lord blessed the Sabbath-day and hallowed it.” 
Here we are met with the objection we have numbered for 
convenience (3). We find our reply in the admission made 
that the Sabbath is a positive institution, and in the conclusion 
we have shown to be authorized that it has a permanent found- 
ation. Asa positive institution, it is susceptible of change. 
As founded in permanent principles, it is not susceptible of 
abolition. Particularly should we expect to find it assuming, 
with changes of Dispensation, corresponding forms. If ob- 
served by Enos, it was not kept precisely as by David. What 
is the essential element is easily understood by its character 
and its expressed reason. It is essentially an ordinance of 
time. It cannot be spiritualized away from such a provision. 
Yet it does not restrict us to the seventh day Sabbath; and 
this for two reasons. The first is, that another day was ob- 
served by Apostles and designated for their followers. The 
second is, that the allusion, in the command, to the seventh 
day, is on the face of it a a mutable and historical provision. 
The words “ Remember the Sabbath-day”, ‘‘ But the seventh 
day is a Sabbath”—refer to an existing institution. They have 
an immediate historical application. They are precisely paral- 
lel, in this respect, with the allusion, in the promise attached 
to the Fifth Commandment, to the promised land. Yet this 
promise the Apostle Paul applies without hesitation to the 
children of Gentiles in an Epistle written to a church, or 
body of churches, having no lot in the land of Canaan.* 
And it is, in general, one of the most characteristic fea- 
tures of divine revelation that immutable principles are in- 
culeated in connection with transient forms, that permanent 
truths are revealed in union with historical and temporary 


* Eph. vi, 1-3. 
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conditions. Nowhere is this more evident than in the teach- 
ings of our Saviour and his Apostles. Nor is there any insu- 
perable difficulty in the way of clearly and definitely ascer- 
taining the truth intended to be conveyed. In the Fourth 
Commandment we find recognised the same idea of the week 
conveyed in the record of creation. It is a septenary period, 
having six days for labor and one for rest. It is the same 
period transmitted by the Apostles to the Christian Church. 
The table in which the Commandment in question appears, 
with the other table, is made up of permanent principles. The 
same reasons for its originally occupying an equally high place 
in authority with those commands associated with it, remain. 
We are referred in its very terms to a universal reason or mo- 
tive for its observance. If we assign the Decalogue a place 
with other Mosaic legislation, and suppose it, as formal law, 
to have passed away, then the Sabbatical ordinance survives 
(as Archbishop Whately and others are careful to assert re- 
specting the other commandments), not because it is a precept 
of the Mosaic Law, but because there is a cognizable reason 
for its perpetuity as cogent in its sphere as are those which 
uphold the perpetual authority of its fellows. If, with what 
we deem a better understanding of the subject, we accept the 
Decalogue as a brief but comprehensive summary of the per- 
manent principles which lie at the foundation of all true reli- 
gion and morality, we then obtain yet higher sanction for the 
perpetuity of a Sabbath. Nor are reasons such as these to be 
set aside by the conceded fact that the principles of the Deca- 
logue, even in the instrument itself, may be seen to have had 
a temporary reference, and to have been suited to existing 
historical conditions. This results from the necessity of the 
case, and is only one illustration among many of that law of 
divine revelation which expresses the general in the particu- 
lar, the permanent in transient forms. 

As to the manner of keeping the day, this, within certain 
limits, must necessarily vary with the progress of the race— 
especially with advancing revelations of divine truth and its 
more extensive appropriation. The Christian Sabbath cannot 
be a Jewish Sabbath, any more than the risen Saviour is in 
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every respect what he was while under the Law. There is, 
in revealed religion, development ; but not that sundering of 
the New from the Old so much in fashion now, in certain 
quarters, 

The chief difficulties, however, to which Sabbatarian tenets 
have given rise, it is of some consequence to observe, have 
sprung from misconceptions of the Jewish Sabbath as a reli- 
gious day. The Sabbath of the Fourth Commandment has 
been too much regarded as only a part of a system of Sab- 
baths, and in its connection with the civil and ceremonial 
law. It has also been interpreted in the light of Rabbinical 
and Pharisaic traditions, rather than in that of Holy Scripture. 
It should never be forgotten that our Saviour’s example is a 
commentary on the Sabbath of the Decalogue. Were there 
space to spare, we should be glad to follow Dr. H. in his can- 
did and interesting discussion of this branch of the subject. 
His conclusions evince the Jewish Sabbath to be so much 
more evangelical in its character than is commonly supposed, 
that he feels constrained to give reasons why it should have 
been abrogated. The solution of his difficulties he finds in 
the Pharisaic perversions of the day, and in its intimate con- 
nection with a temporary and imperfect system; very good 
reasons for the change Sabbatarianism claims was made, but not 
satisfactory as an explanation of a total abolition of a day which 
may well receive the encomium passed by the Creator upon 
his primal works, and which, in its Christian form, we believe 
will continue more and more to win the reverence and love of 
human hearts. Sufficient allowance has doubtless not always 
been made for the physical necessities of men in the use of 
such a day. Much has been said, also, contrary to Christian 
charity and to Christian liberty. Excesses inevitably lead to 
reactions. Yet the greatest danger lies at present in a sunder- 
ing of gospel from law, of the New covenant from the Old, of 
Christianity from principles of righteousness which are the 
pillars of religion. It cannot be too often insisted, that 
Christian liberty is freedom in law, and has its fruit in holi- 
ness ; and that restriction is still a schoolmaster indispensable 
in the spiritual training of the race. 





THE ORIGIN OF IDOLATRY. 


Arr. VI.—THE ORIGIN OF IDOLATRY. 


WE propose in this Article to consider some questions con- 
cerning Idolatry, its origin, nature, objects, and history, as it 
is, on the one hand, described in the Holy Scriptures, and, on 
the other, in Rawlinson’s History of Herodotus and in the 
works of various earlier writers on the subject. 

In the notes, essays, and illustrations added by Mr. Rawlin- 
son to his version of Herodotus, much new light is supposed, by 
the accomplished Editor and his associates, to be thrown upon 
this subject by their investigations of the inscriptions, the 
sculptures, and other relics recently exhumed from the ruins 
of Babylonia and Assyria; and by their criticism of the early 
Greek writers on the history and mythology of those countries. 
And, on the assumption that the popular theory of Idolatry 
which is presented in this great work, as in a host of Latin, 
French, and English works which preceded it, is the true the- 
ory, the Editor, it may be readily allowed, has, on some par- 
ticulars, cast much light. But upon the main questions con- 
cerning the origin and the real objects of idolatrous homage ; 
the animus, motives, purposes, date, circumstances of the first 
idolaters; the relations of the subject to the chronology, and 
above all to the theology of the Holy Scriptures ; the relation 
of Idolatry at first to visible material images and to the after 
growth of Polytheism; and upon the moral, religious, and 
political aspects of this stupendous system of imposture, tyran- 
ny, and wickedness, this latest and most elaborate work affords, 
we apprehend, new contributions of uncertainty and mystery, 
rather than new and certain light. 

If this be so, the reason of it undoubtedly is, that the long- 
prevalent theory upon the subject,.and especially upon these 
main questions, is so erroneous, that no resort to Greek and 
Latin sources, or to the monuments and inscriptions of the ear- 
liest idolatrous nations, can serve to rectify it, or to reconcile it 
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with the only reliable criterion, the declarations and historical 
notices contained in the Word of God. Without a true theory 
of the nature, origin, and objects of Idolatry at the start, nei- 
ther the sculptured images nor the long lost language of the 
inscriptions can be rightly construed. The Greek and Roman 
historians and mythologists had no conception of the primeval 
and true, if they had of any, theory on the subject ; and prac- 
tically—blinded and besotted by the system and its degrading 
forms — they knew only the childish, the debasing, and the 
cruel aspects, rites, and exactions of Polytheism. 


Of the importance of the subject little need to be said. 
Idolatry, during all the ages since its institution, has been the 
bane, the curse and blight, temporally of the fairest portions 
of the earth, and spiritually of three fourths, or a larger pro- 
portion of the successive generations of the human race. If 
we suppose the average population of the globe since the age 
of Nimrod to have been seven hundred millions, ascribe to 
him the public institution of Idolatry after the deluge, allow 
thirty years for each generation of men, and suppose three 
fourths of each generation to have been idolaters, the aggregate 
number of souls sacrificed by this system, would now be more 
than seventy thousand millions. If instead of three fourths, 
nine tenths have been victims, the aggregate would be near 
ninety thousand millions. Yet, the origin, date, occasion, pur- 
pose, of this predominant evil, so far from having been satis- 
factorily explained or accounted for by any pagan or other 
class of writers, remains as profound a mystery as at any for- 
mer period. The system is in itself so utterly debasing and 
abominable, so repugnant to reason and philosophy, and so 
abhorrent to the faith of revealed religion, that no sane mind 
can meditate upon it without being forced to exclaim,—lIs it 
possible, that from a date long prior to that of any authentic 
secular history, this system can have reigned unto death and 
perdition over such a proportion of a race of intelligent beings 
created in the image, governed by the providence, and sus- 
tained on the bounty of the all-wise, all-powerful, all-benefi- 
cent God; and yet that it could have originated, established 
and perpetuated itself without a cause and occasion as stu- 
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pendous and as likely to be made public and to be trans- 
mitted from age to age, as the deluge, the confusion of tongues, 
and the dispersion of the primeval race of idolaters? Must 
there not be in it something far deeper as to its origin, its ra- 
tionale, its object, its relations, than reason or philosophy can 
reach—something in the culpable depravity and judicial blind- 
ness of apostates and the workings of infernal malice, to ac- 
count for the origin and history of the system ? 

If under the government of God idolatry is the greatest of 
crimes, a rebellion, a treason against the authority and the 
throne of Jehovah, and against his loyal subjects and true 
worshippers —if it is a denial of his supremacy, his perfec- 
tions and his prerogatives —if it is a scheme of degradation, 
misery and destruction to men —if it is a system of antago- 
nism and wickedness, involving every species of immorality 
and corruption (as described Rom. i) and every element of 
satanic malice and cruelty,—thén it is no more to be believed 
that man devised and adopted it from necessity in his ignor- 
ance and helplessness, and without the means of knowing bet- 
ter, than that Adam fell from necessity, ignorant of his duty, 
and without the instigation of Satan. Nor can it be believed, 
that the primitive, continued, and unrepealable denunciations 
and inflictions of wrath and everlasting punishment upon all 
idolaters, are ascribed to infinite righteousness and truth other- 
wise than as the just penalty of guilt—the just punishment of 
idolaters for their wickedness in worshipping and serving an- 
other as God,—a pretender, an enemy, a rival. But concern- 
ing all this the ancient mythologies and histories, and the 
modern expositions of them, are silent. They treat the sys- 
tem, — which for four thousand years and more has engulfed 
the vast majority of the successive generations of men in dark- 
ness, misery, and despair, — as but one of the ancient institu- 
tions of the race, of uncertain origin and unknown date; as a 
device perhaps of demagogues and priests; as a product of 
primitive ignorance and barbarism’so eonfirmed at length as 
to withstand the eulture of Greece and Rome; as the sponta- 
neous religion of nature prior to revelation, and more con- 
genial to the heart in every age. They treat of its monuments 
as curious matters of art; of its conflicting nomenclatures, its 
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diverse pantheons, its mysterious symbols, its confused and 
irreconcilable chronologies, as matters of literature and criti- 
cism. -But they teach us nothing concerning its origin, its 
date, its nature as a spiritual despotism, the secret of its power 
over the souls and bodies, lives and liberties of men, as an 
external system of degradation, tyranny and blood; as an 
abnegation of reason, a credence only of lies and impossibili- 
ties, a votive self-immolation to the jaws of Moloch. Of its 
remorseless grasp on all the individuals of successive genera- 
tions born under its sway, the powerful and the weak, the 
learned and the ignorant; of the futility of all attempts of 
individuals at self-deliverance; of its effectual resistance to 
all but foreign and supernatural power and influence on the 
mind and heart, they tell us nothing. The system is left in 
the attitude of a mystery, an absurdity, a sport of human 
caprice and madness, a fathomless riddle of contradictions, an 
image of darkness, misery, and despair, involving from time 
immemorial the temporal and eternal destiny of three parts 
out of four of the human race, of which neither the three 
involved parts, nor the excepted Christian part, has any satis- 
factory theory or history, and to the nature, instigator, and 
object of which, unless it is to be found in the records of 
Inspiration, we have no clue. 


Historically, this great system of tyranny and blood is the 
ground-work of the civil and social annals of a large portion 
of the race. It stands forth as the comprehensive organization 
and embodiment of antagonism and opposition to the true 
religion, and to virtue, truth, and righteousness. To counter- 
act and prevent its universal success under the ancient dis- 
pensation it was necessary to institute a theocratic administra- 
tion over a particular community of true worshippers to pre- 
serve and protect them, and for their defence and the vindica- 
tion of the divine authority to inflict retributive and avenging 
judgments on the surrounding idolaters. Thus the destruction 
of Sodom, the plagues of Egypt, the extirpation of the Ca- 
naanites, the overthrow of other pagan nations from time to 
time, and the various subjections and captivities of the Israel- 
ites, when they apostatised to idol worship, were denounced 
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and executed in vindication of the true God and the true reli- 
gion against the arrogance and treason of idolatry. Yet the 
hereditary, popular, and prevalent account of the origin, in- 
stitution, and genius of this monstrous system, is, that during 
the infantile period of the race, men being without language 
and without revelation, and having to grope their way to one 
discovery after another, did their best when they invented 
idolatry as their religion; and being wholly ignorant of the 
true God, and feeling the most urgent necessity of some object 
of gratitude and homage for their daily blessings, concluded 
that the Sun had most to do towards the production of the 
fruits of the earth, and naturally began by addressing their 
sacrifices, thanks, and prayers, to that chief of visible objects. 
Next they assigned to each planet and star some particular 
good or bad influence over the affairs of men, and rendered 
homage to them as gods. Then as they acquired the use of 
language, and made progress in knowledge and in arts and 
sciences, their wants in the mean time being greatly multiplied, 
and their passions and vices stimulated, they showed their en- 
larged, refined, and appreciative gratitude to living and dead 
men who had served them as rulers, warriors and hierophants, 
and by degrees extended their veneration to all sorts of heroes 
and heroines, real and fabulous, and to dumb animals, reptiles, 
insects, vegetables, visions, passions, crimes, diseases, all the 
phenomena of nature, and al] the objects of imagination. All 
this, indeed, turned out to be wholly contrary to the injunc- 
tions of Revelation, when the race was sufficiently advanced 
to receive divine instruction. But what better could be ex- 
pected from the race in its helpless state of infancy and ignor- 
ance? How it happened that man, as he studied arts, science, 
and philosophy, did not grow wiser and better, and thrust 
away the putrid mass of childish and degrading superstitions 
and corruptions, neither the mythologists, the historians, nor 
the recent explorers of sculptures and inscriptions, afford us 
any explanation. 

We trust that-our readers will agree with us that it is time to 
call in question the theory of the pagan authors and their mod- 
ern expositors on this subject—time to inquire whether the 
real author and god of idolatry was of no higher rank and 
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pretensions, of no more desperate aims and purposes, of no 
more unity and consistency in his malice towards man, and in 
his enmity, rivalship and opposition to God, than dead heroes 
and heroines as ignorant and powerless as their worshippers ; 
or whether Satan, the arch apostate, deceiver and tempter, 
assuming to be god of this fallen world, instigated this scheme 
of homage to himself as the means of enslaving the race he 
had seduced, of sustaining his revolt, upholding his kingdom, 
carrying out his antagonism against Jehovah, and accomplish- 
ing his ulterior designs. 

The requisite limits of this article will allow far less of de- 
tail in the discussion than the subject deserves. Yet enough, 
perhaps, may be said to induce, on the part of our readers, a 
more extended examination both of the secular annals of idol- 
atry, and of the teachings and implications of the Scripture 
records. As the results of a somewhat careful research of the 
principal writers on idolatry, and of the teachings of the Holy 
Scriptures, we present the following propositions, as an outline 
of what we take to be the theory contained in Scripture, and 
implied in the nature of the case, and in the moral and physical 
aspects and results of the idol system : 

That Satan, the prince and leader of apostates, arrogating 
divine prerogatives and claiming to be god of this world, was 
the original instigator and object of idolatrous worship and 
service. 

That this idolatry was the great treason and wickedness of 
the antediluvian period which demanded the extirpation of all 
but a single family of the race. 

That for the reinstitution and establishment of the same 
worship and service after the deluge, the apostates under Nim- 
rod erected the tower and temple of Bel for the worship of 
Satan, under that name, as the antagonist and rival of Jeho- 
vah. 

That the idolatry primarily established at Babel was not 
polytheistic, but restricted to the one chief object of idolatrous 
homage, who arrogated to himself the sun (and subordinately 
solar and artificial light and heat) as his shekinah of visible 
glory, towards which the worshippers directed their adoration. 

That polytheism was of subsequent adoption, and attended 
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by the use of images and symbols representative of the chiet 
god, and of subordinate celestial intelligencies, and of deified 
heroes and heroines, as the system advanced in different 
nations. 

That after the dispersion, at different periods, temples on 
the model and with the original objects of Babel, were erected 
by the idolaters of Assyria, Egypt, India, Mexico, and else- 
where. 

That in each of the successive Pantheons, as described in 
the ancient inscriptions and reported by the historians, — as 
well those of the more barbarous nations as those of nations 
by whom arts and letters were cultivated, — the head of the 
list indicated the one universal object of idolatrous worship ; 
and, at least generally, the head name in each instance appro- 
priated to the god, was the name appropriated to the Sun, and 
also to the material image of the god. 

That because the respective nations had each one and the 
same chief god of their idolatrous homage, they mutually 
acknowledged and at pleasure adopted each other’s subordinate 
local and household deities. 

That. various arts, more or less of science, and the use of 
written language, were coéval with the earliest details of idol- 
atry, as is evinced by historical traditions and testimonies.con- 
cerning primeval architecture, the building of the ark, the 
making of brick, metallurgy, sculpture, painting, inscriptions, 
musical and other instruments, geometrical figures, astronom- 
ical observations, and the like. 

That the modern explorers of the relics of Babylon, Nine- 
vah, and Egypt, — fascinated by the novelty of their discov- 
eries, and prepossessed by the pagan mythology,—have given 
to their interpretations an imposing air and aspect which can- 
not be considered otherwise than as, at least, greatly wanting 
in deference to the authority of the Holy Scriptures. 

That the exhumed inscriptions are, in respect to their real 
meaning and their chronology, only to a very moderate extent 
entitled to any"confidence ; and that, in general, they are, on 
all hands, admitted to be mythical, and in proportion as they 
are ancient, undecipherable ; the ancient Chaldean cuneiform 
characters of Babylonia, not having yet been mastered. 
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And that, under the names of paganism, mythology, super- 
stition and idolatry, with scarcely any more thought of their 
significance than readers generally have of the significance 
of the terms Foochooism, Lamaism, Druidism, Fetichism, phi- 
losophers, theologians, historians, and critics have generally 
treated this subject merely as one of the senseless vagaries of 
ignorant and debased communities, duped by priests and ren- 
dered abject by fear; rather than as a vast, organized, and 
essentially homogeneous system of atheism, bondage, and ter- 
ror, by which the nature and effects of man’s apostacy, guilt, 
condemnation, and final perdition are exemplified to the view 
of the universe ;—such a rebellion of moral, accountable free 
agents, as can be suppressed and ended only by the transcend- 
ent power and grace, or by the avenging justice of the Cre- 
ator, Mediator, and Ruler of the world. 


Idolatry is a rival system in opposition to that of the Jeho- 
hovah. It is the worship of a rival, a competitor, an antago- 
nist. It is in all points opposed to the true religion, and Satan 
as head and leader of rebellion and rivalship is the founder, 
instigator, and object of the rival worship. That he instituted 
this method of securing to himself the allegiance and homage 
of the fallen human race immediately after the apostacy of 
man and by means of it exerted his sway over the antedilu- 
vian population is strongly indicated in the Holy Scriptures, 
and is justly to be inferred from the nature of the case, the 
object of his revolt, and the use which he made of the system 
in the succeeding ages among the heathen, the apostate Jews, 
and in more recent times in the Romish church. In the Epis- 
tle to the Romans, chapter i, there is a brief statement of the 
wickedness of men from the earliest period of their defection 
from the worship of the true God. They are collectively de- 
clared to be inexcusable: ‘‘ Because that when they knew God, 
they glorified him not as God, neither were thankful; but 
became vain in their imaginations, and their foolish heart was 
darkened. Professing themselves to be wise, they became 
fools, and changed the glory of the incorruptible God into an 
image made like to corruptible man, and to birds, and four- 
footed beasts, and creeping things” ; and “ changed the truth 
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of God into a lie, and worshipped and served the creature more 
[rather] than the Creator, who is blessed forever. Amen... . 
And even as they did not like to retain God in their know- 
ledge, God gave them over to a reprobate mind.” In the 
Epistle of Jude holy men are exhorted “to contend earnestly 
for the faith which was once delivered to the saints. For there 
are certain men crept in unawares, who were before of old 
ordained to this condemnation, ungodly men, turning the grace 
of our God into lasciviousness, and denying the only Lord 
God [Jehovah Elohim] and (even) our Lord Jesus Christ [Je- 
hovah the Saviour, Messiah]. . . And Enoch, also, the seventh 
from Adam, prophesied of these, saying, Behold the Lord 
[Jehovah] cometh with ten thousand of his saints to execute 
judgment”, etc. With like reference to the primeval period, 
it is said, Gen. vi: “And God saw that the wickedness of man 
was great in the earth, and that every imagination of the 
thoughts of his heart was only evil continually ... The earth 
was corrupt before God and was filled with violence... And 
the Jehovah said, I will destroy man whom I have created 
from the face of the earth”. 

These passages, taken in connection withthe early institu- 
tion of idolatry after the deluge, as if it were on a plan al- 
ready digested and well known, sufficiently indicate that the 
preceding ages had been characterised by the like worship, as 
they were by the degrading and brutal vices and abominations 
peculiar to idolaters. The same conclusion is demanded and 
justified by the very nature and object of the rebellion and 
antagonism of Satan, which identifies him personally as head 
and leader of the revolt, aiming to establish a rival kingdom, 
as prince of the fallen angels, and professedly as god of this 
world. 

Without attempting to illustrate the above propositions sepa 
rately by distinct citations of authority, we must restrict what 
we have room to say to the leading features of the outline. 
It may suffice as evidence that Nimrod and his party erected 
the tower of Babel as the temple for the worship of Bel, Be- 
lus, Baal, represented by the sun, his supposed shekinah and 
tabernacle (as well as for the subordinate purpose of stellar 
observations by the priests of that deified intelligence), to 
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observe, that the same structure, renovated and enlarged, per- 
haps, occasionally, continued to be appropriated to that pur- 
pose as long as the kingdom and government of the Chaldeans 
and of Babylon endured,—a period of about nineteen hundred 
years. There is ample and varied evidence of this, both in the 
Scriptures and in the pagan records. The date assigned to the 
first undertaking of Nimrod, about one hundred years after the 
egress of Noah from the ark, precludes the supposition of any 
earlier post-diluvian institution of Idolatry. Till then the 
whole population was of one speech. The confusion scattered 
the idolaters from this metropolitan centre to different coun- 
tries, where, retaining their original form of worship, they 
erected temples in imitation of that in Babylon, and conse- 
crated them to the same chief intelligence and object of idola- 
trous homage: and where, being given over to a reprobate 
mind, they added to the original institute the system, the 
orgies, and the brutish vices of polytheism. 

Josephus (Antiquities, Book I, chapter 4), expressing probably 
the explanation current among the learned Jews of his time, 
and anxious, perhaps, not to offend his idolatrous neighbors by 
any distinct allusion to Satan,says the early descendants of Ham 
“ were so ill instructed that they did not obey God: for which 
reason they fell into calamities, and were made sensible, by 
experience, of what sin they had been guilty. For when they 
flourished with a numerous youth, God admonished them to 
send out colonies; but they, imagining that the prosperity 
they enjoyed was not derived from the favor of God, but sup- 
posing that their own power was the proper cause of the plen- 
tiful condition they were in, did not obey him. Nay, they 
added to this their disobedience to the divine will, the suspi- 
cion that they were therefore ordered to send out separate 
colonies, that, being divided asunder, they might the more 
easily be oppressed. Now it was Nurop who excited them to 
such an affront and contempt of God. He was the grandson 
of Ham, the son of Noah, a bold man, and of great strength 
of hand. He persuaded them not to ascribe it to God—as if it 
was through his means they were happy — but to believe that 
it was their own courage which procured that happiness. He 
also gradually changed the government into tyranny, seeing 
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no other way of turning men from the fear of God, but to 
bring them into a constant dependence on his own power. 
He also said he would be revenged on God, if he should have 
a mind to drown the world again, for that he would build a 
tower too high for the waters to be able to reach ; and that he 
would be avenged on God for destroying their forefathers. 

“Now the multitude were very ready to follow the deter- 
mination of Nimrod, and to esteem it a piece of cowardice to 
submit to God; and they built a tower . . . When God saw 
that they acted so madly, he did not resolve to destroy them 
utterly, since they were not grown wiser by the destruction of 
the former sinners, but he caused a tumult among them, by 
producing in them divers languages, and causing that they 
should not be able to understand one another. The place 
wherein they built the tower is now called Babylon ... After 
this they were dispersed abroad on account of their languages, 
and went out by colonies everywhere.” To confirm this ac- 
count of the tower and the dispersion, to his heathen readers, 
Josephus quotes the good pagan authority, the Sibyl, as men- 
tioning them. He then gives the original names of the coun- 
tries or localities where the different colonies settled, many of 
which had since been changed and others substituted: but he 
adds, “ Nimrod staid and tyrannised at Babylon.” 

Now if tradition represented Nimrod as asserting, and as 
persuading his confederates to believe, that their prosperity 
and abundarice should be ascribed not to God but to them- 
selves; and if to ascribe their blessings to God was such an 
affront as to induce both him and them to defy his power and 
threaten revenge by erecting a tower higher than any possible 
flood, then it is just to infer, either that this was a renewal of 
the views entertained by the antediluvians for which they 
had been destroyed and that Nimrod personally aspired to 
rivalship with God and victory over him; or that Nimrod was 
but the factor and spokesman of Satan. The scheme was as 
impious as it was vast and bold. How Nimrod could so soon 
after the deluge, and in so brief a space of time, originate and 
mature it, and persuade a happy and well supplied people to 
join him in it at such expense of labor and in open defiance 
and opposition to the Jehovah to whom they ascribed the del- 
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uge as a punishment of rebellion against him, it is by no means 
easy to conceive. But since there was an arch enemy of God 
and man, who had seduced and ruined the human race, who 
assumed to rule an antagonist kingdom of rebels in opposition 
to the Jehovah, and who claimed the homage and service of 
his subjects, and aspired to absolute mastery over them, it is 
credible, and conformable to every aspect of his subtlety and 
malice, that he should devise the system of rival worship and 
be himself the first, and even the supreme object of idolatrous 
homage. There is nothing overstrained or inconsistent in sup- 
posing him, in view of the victory of the Jehovah over him 
by the deluge, to have been actuated by motives of revenge 
as personal and as desperate as when he entered into and insti- 
gated Judas Iscariot to betray the Second Adam. But under 
what pretence Nimrod could assume to avenge himself on God 
for the destruction of the antediluvians for their wickedness, 
is not conceivable. 

The principal topics which require consideration, relate to 
the original date, place, founder, and object of idolatrous wor- 
ship; to the question, whether the first god of the system con- 
tinued after the dispersion of mankind and the rise of polythe- 
ism to be in the different countries the one chief object ot 
homage under various names in different languages; and to 
the design of images as symbols and representatives of the 
invisible chief intelligence, and of the inferior demons and 
heroes, to whom, as intermediate instruments of homage, they 
were consecrated. The historical-testimonies which relate to 
these several subjects are connected and involved with each 
other, and cannot well be referred to separately. It is of con- 
sequence first to show that the intelligence designated in the 
Scriptures and in the lexicons and histories by the terms Bel, 
Belus, Belial, Baal, Belzebub, was the chief of the apostate 
angels called Satan, the tempter, the devil, the prince of the 
devils, god of this world, and by other equivalent epithets ; 
that he was the primary and chief object of idolatrous worship 
in the temple of Belus, was at the head of the Babylonian pan- 
theon, and also, under the same or other names, at the head of 
the pantheons of Assyria, Egypt, Greece, Rome, and the other 
pagan countries. 
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The fact that Bel was the great God of Babylonian idolatry 
in the temple of Belus is universally admitted. That he was 
the same personality as Beelzebub, Satan, the Devil, the Prince 
of fallen angels, is clearly taught in Scripture, especially in 
the New Testament. His not being expressly mentioned un- 
der these designations by Moses does not impair the evidence 
of his personal identity. In Gen. iii, he is called the Serpent ; 
and though concealed from human view by a fitting embodi- 
ment, he speaks, and is spoken to and dealt with, as an intelli- 
gent person. In Job i and ii, he is called Satan—(adversary, 
antagonist)—also, 1 Chron. xxi, 1, Psalm cix, 6, Zech. iii, 1, 2; 
Isaiah xlvi, 1, he is called Bel—“ Bel boweth down”; Jer. 
1,2— “Bel is confounded” —his images are broken; and 
li, 44—“TJ will punish Bel in Babylon”. In Judges, and the 
ensuing historical books, he is often denominated Baal, and 
his altar is spoken of in contrast with that of the Jehovah. 

It is often a surprise to find in the introductory narrative of 
the Hebrew Scriptures, names and events introduced abruptly 
or familiarly, as though the subjects of them were already 
known. And there is abundant ground to conclude, not only 
from the character and the faith of the patriarchs, but from 
the prophecy of Enoch, and various allusions in the New 
Testament to Abel, Noah, Abraham, Melchisedeck, and others, 
that there was a mass of revealed doctrines and historic facts 
handed down from the beginning to the exodus from Egypt; 
when, as preliminary to a new series of events and revelations, 
and for the future instruction of all nations, such particulars 
of the primeval period as the case required, were reduced to 
writing by the hand of Moses. 

In such a writing, that it might be intelligible to the gen- 
eration then living, and to those to be instructed by them, the 
names of persons and places would naturally, nay, of neces- 
sity, be recorded as they were already known and in current 
use. Now of no fact, probably, were the earliest people of 
the several nations of the earth more fully convinced, than of 
the fact that there was an evil being, an apostate angel, a Sa- 
tan, a devil, who, though personally invisible to them, had a 
hand in causing their miseries, was disposed to deceive, tor- 
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ment, and ruin them, and therefore was justly an object of fear 
and terror. When at the confusion of tongues the people were 
dispersed to different parts of the earth, they carried this con- 
viction with them, and everywhere gave it the highest promi- 
nence in their theories of religion and philosophy, and made 
the Serpent the chief symbol of it. They distinguished this 
evil being from the opposite, whom they called the good 
Being, by personal names and titles, regarded them as equal 
in power, and as perpetually antagonistic to each other. Their 
fatal error consisted in their choosing, fearing, and serving 
the evil, instead of the good Being. They were, by the aid 
of their already depraved affections and dominant passions, 
as effectually deceived as Eve had been. Instead of going 
into a particular elucidation of this statement, we can only 
refer to Prideaux’s account of the origin of idolatry,—of the 
Sabean and Magian sects, of the doctrines of Zoroaster, and 
of the Persian system; to the dualism of the Persian philoso- 
phers, and in general to all writers on the ancient systems of 
pagan idolatry and philosophy. In most of the systems, and 
especially in the more barbarous nations, either the intelli- 
gence known as the devil and Satan, has ,been directly wor- 
shipped under those designations; or under the figure of the 
Serpent as his natural and acknowledged emblem and symbol. 

But we fear that modern orthodoxy floating on the full tide 
of classical pagan literature, upheld by rationalism and false 
science, may reluctate at this view of the subject; and we 
therefore appeal to lexicographers and historians. 


Bret. A name by which the heathen, and particularly the 
Babylonians, called their arch idol. (Parkhurst.) “Bel, Bal, 
or Beal, was the name of the chief dety of the ancient Irish.” 
(Ibid.) “Bel, Belus, the chief domestic god of the Babylo- 
nians, worshipped in the celebrated tower of Babylon.” (Ge- 
senius.) Herodotus, Book I, chap. 181, describes a part of the 
tower of Babel as “the sacred precinct. of Jupiter Belus”. 
Being a Greek, he naturally added the name Jupiter to the 
Babylonian namefof the same god. In a note on this passage, 
Sir H. C. Rawlinson observes that ‘“‘The Babylonian worship 
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of Bel is well known to us from Scripture (Isaiah, etc.). There 
is little doubt that he was the recognised head of the Babylo- 
nian pantheon, and therefore properly identified by the Greeks 
with their Zeus or Jupiter. . . . In the inscriptions of Nebn- 
chadnezzar, [the later, not the most ancient, which confessedly 
are not deciphered] the name of Bel, as a distinct divinity, 
hardly ever occurs. . . . In Assyrian inscriptions, however, 
Bel is associated with Babylon. Pul and Tiglath-Pileser both 
sacrificed to him in that city as the supreme local deity, and 
Sargou expressly calls Babylon ‘ the dwelling-place of Bel’ ”. 
In a succeeding note he says—“ The Chaldeans appear to have 
been a branch of the great Hamite race, Akkad, which inhab- 
ited Babylonia from the earliest times” [that is from the times 
of Nimrod]. ‘ With this race originated . . . the institution 
of a religious system and the cultivation of all science, and of 
astronomy in particular.” Herodotus in the next chapter says, 
“ They—the Chaldeans—declare that the god comes down in 
person” into his temple; on which a note informs us that 
“This fable of the god coming personally into his temple was 
contrary to the Hgyptian belief in the nature of the gods. It 
was only a figurative expression, similar to that of the Jews, 
who speak of God visiting and dwelling in his holy hill, and 
not intended to be taken literally.” This is one of many in- 
stances in which the overpowering fascination of the recent 
discovery of Egyptian, Babylonian, and Assyrian relics and 
inscriptions, has induced a belief or impression that their tes- 
timony—though as yet as imperfectly understood, perhaps, as 
what the geologists call the “Testimony of the rocks” —is of 
higher antiquity, credibility, and authority, than the literal 
language and testimony of the Holy Scriptures. 


Baat. “Theruler. By this name the idolaters of several 
nations worshipped the solar fire—which is to sense and ap- 
pearance the ruling principle in nature.—Sanchoniathon (or 
whoever was the author of the Phenician theology, published 
in Greek by Philo Biblius) says, speaking of the Sun: ‘ This 
god the Pheenicians thought to be the only lord of heaven, 
calling him Beel saman, which in their language is Lord of 
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Heaven. Plautus, in the Carthaginian language, writes it 
Bal samen.” Parkhurst—who goes on to observe “ that Baal 
as an object of worship meant the solar fire—that the contest 
between Elijah and the prophets of Baal was to determine 
either the superiority of Baal or that of Jehovah—that at first 
the idolaters worshipped Baal in conjunction with Jehovah”— 
i. e. the image of Baal as if it represented the Jehovah or the 
intelligence whom they regarded as the true creator and ruler 
of the world. The absurdity of supposing that the contest 
between Elijah and the prophets of Baal was intended to 
determine whether or not the Sun, instead of an intelligence 
alleged to have the Sun for his shekinah, was superior to the 
Jehovah, is palpable. 





Bel. Nebuchadnezzar out of the spoils of Jerusalem “ did 
make that golden image to the honor of Bel, his god, which he 
did set up, and dedicate to him in the plain of Dura” (Pri- 
deanx, vol. i, 87). ‘“‘ Nebuchadnezzar put all the sacred ves- 
sels which he carried from Jerusalem into the house of his 
god at Babylon, that is, into this house or temple of Bel. For 
that was the name of the great god of the Babylonians. He 
is supposed to have been the same with WVimrod, and to have 
been called Bel from his dominion, and Nimrod from his re- 
bellion. For Bel, or Baal, which is the same name, signifieth 
Lord, and Nimrod a Rebel, in the Jewish and Chaldean lan- 
guages ; the former was his Babylonish name, by reason of his 
empire in that place, and the latter his Scripture name by rea- 
son of his rebellion in revolting from God to follow his own 
wicked designs. This temple stood till the time of Xerxes” (Pri- 
deaux, vol. i, p. 100). See also the same volume, p. 177, where 
in his account of the first idolaters, he says that “ Their notion 
of the sun, moon, and stars, being that they were the taberna- 
cles or habitations of intelligences, which animated those orbs 
in the same manner as the soul of man animates his body ... 
they thought these the properest beings to become mediators 
between God and them. . . . They first worshipped them by 
their tabernacles, and afterwards by images also. By these 
tabernacles they meant the orbs themselves, in which the in- 
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telligencies had their habitations. And therefore when they 
paid their devotions to any one of them, they directed their 
worship toward the planet in which they supposed he dwelt.” 

“ Baal, among the Babylonians, was called in the Aramean 
manner, Bel, Belus. . . . The Greeks gave him the name of 
Hercules, and compared him with Jupiter.” (Gesenius.) 

“ Belial, Satan.” (Jbid.) Satan as being the head, father, re- 
presentative of rebels. Hence the phrases ‘ Certain children 
of Belial” (Deut. xiii, 13), “Certain sons of Belial” (Judges 
xix, 22). ‘Deliver us the men, the children of Belial” (Judg- 
es xx, 13), “ Count not thy handmaid a daughter of Belial ” 
(1 Sam. i, 16), “ Now the sons of Eli were sons of Belial” 
(cbid. ii, 12). ‘The children of Belial said, How shall this 
man save us?” (ebid. x, 27). “ He is such a son of Belial, that 
a man cannot speak to him” (id¢d. xxv, 17), “ Let not my lord 
regard this man of Belial” (2bid.), “‘ What concord hath Christ 
with Belial?” (2 Cor. vi, 15). Also a variety of phrases of 
equivalent import: ‘‘ The children of the wicked one — Cain 
who was of the wicked one—Ye are of your father the devil— 
Thon child of the devil.” Bel, Belus, Belial, Baal, Beelzebub, 
are names of one and the same personality ; who in the New 
Testament is styled Prince of this world ; “Prince of the pow- 
er of the air” (Eph. ii, 2); ‘‘a god of this world ” (2 Cor. iv, 4). 
Christ himself repeatedly designates Satan as “the Prince of 
this world” (John xii, 31; xiv,30; xvi, 11), “ Prince of the 
devils” —‘“ Beelzebub, adversary, enemy, tempter, father of 
apostate Jews, instigator of Judas to betray Him”. He there- 
fore was the original object of idolatrous worship by the Chal- 
deans in the temple at Babylon. 


That Satan was the instigator and supreme object of idol- 
atry, is evident from his being the great and persistent antago- 
nist of the Jehovah, and from his worship being represented 
as in rivalship and opposition to the worship of the true God, 
and as being directed toward the Sun as his Shekinah, instead 
of towards the Shekinah of Jehovah in the tabernacle. And 
the children of Israel “ found the Jehovah, and served—(to) or 
towards Baal and [(to) or towards] Ashtaroth” (Judges ii, 13). 
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“He that will plead for Baal, let him be put to death.... 
If he be a god (Elohim), Jet him plead for himself... Let 
the Baal plead against him ‘ who hath thrown down his altar” 
(Judges vi, 31). ‘The children of Israel cried unto the Jeho- 
vah, saying, We have sinned against thee, both because we 
have forsaken our Elohe, and also served Baalim” (did. x, 10). 
“Then the children of Israel did put away the Baalim and 
the Ashtaroth, and served the Jehovah only” (1 Sam. vii, 4). 
These names have the article in the Hebrew text; and the 
meaning is that the people ceased to address their worship to 
the Baal, the one chief and rival god represented by the sun ; 
and also that which they addressed to the inferior intelligence 
represented by the moon as queen of heaven, and restricted 
their homage to the Jehovah as dwelling in his shekinah of 
glory within the ark of the covenant, ‘And they cried unto 
the Jehovah, and said, We have sinned, because we have for- 
saken the Jehovah, and have served the Baalim and the Ash- 
taroth: but now deliver us out of the hand of our enemies, 
and we will serve thee” (1 Sam. xii, 10). ‘And Ahab served 
the Baal, and worshipped him. And he reared up an altar for 
Baal in the house of tie Baal which he had built in Samaria. 
And Ahab did more to provoke the Jehovah Elohim of Israel 
to anger than all the kings of Israel that were before him” (1 
Kings xvi, 31.) ‘And Elijah said, How long halt ye be- 
tween two opinions? If the Jehovah be the Elohim, follow 
him: but if the Baal, then follow him. . . . Call ye on the 
name of your god (Elohe), and I will call on the name of the 
Jehovah: and the Elohim that answereth by fire, let him be 
the Elohim. . . . And they called on the name of the Baal 
from morning even until noon, saying, O Baal, hear us. . . . 
And Elijah said, Cry aloud: for he is a god (Elohim): either 
he is talking, or he is pursuing, etc. . . . And Elijah said, ... 
Hear me, O Jehovah, hear me, that this people may know 
that thou art Jehovah the Elohim. . . . And—the answer 
being vouchsafed—all the people said, The Jehovah, he is 
the Elohim; the Jehovah, he is the Elohim” (1 Kings xviii), 
Here the rival objects of homage are alike addressed as per- 
sonal intelligencies, each supposed by his worshippers to be 
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able to hear and answer, and to vindicate himself. The 
simple question was: Which is the true Elohim, and which 
the pretender and usurper? Again (1 Kings xix, 18), the 
Jehovah said to Elijah: “I have left me seven thousand in 
Israel which have not bowed unto Baal”. “ Ahaziah served 
the Baal, and worshipped him, and provoked to anger the Je- 
hovah Elohim of Israel” (ibid xxii, 54). 

“Jehoram put away the image of the Baal that his father 
had made” (2 Kings iii, 2)—that is, the image of the invisible 
person called the Baal. ‘Jehu said, Search, and look that 
there be here with you none of the servants of the Jehovah, 
but the worshippers of the Baal only. . . . And they brake 
down the image of the Baal” (cbid. x, 23, 27). And all the 
people (under Jehoash) “‘ went into the house of the Baal and 
brake it down; His altars and ms images brake they in 
pieces” (bid. xi, 13). “ Josiah put down the idolatrous priests 

. . . that burned incense unto Baal, to the Sun, and to the 
Moon, and to the planets, and to all the host of heaven” (¢id. 
xxiii, 5). The particle (Zamed) in the Hebrew text which is 
prefixed to the words translated Baal, Sun, Moon, etc., signi- 
fies in such connections, to, towards, unto. (See Gesenius.) 
As in Psalm xcix, 15, “ Worship towards his footstool” ; that is, 
turning towards it. Isaiah li, 6, Lift up your eyes towards 
the heavens—tropically of a turning or direction of the mind 
to, towards, upon, any person or thing” (Gesenius). The above 
passage, therefore, may with propriety be rendered, ‘that 
burned incense unto the Baal, turning towards the sun’; and 
with reference to the mediate subordinates and auxiliaries of 
Baal, ‘turning towards the moon, and towards the planets’, ete. 
So that a distinction between the sun and Baal as objects of 
worship is not intended. “They have built also the high 
places of Baal, to burn their sons with fire for burnt offerings 
unto Baal (Jer. xix, 5). “And the Chaldeans shall come and 
set fire on this city, and burn it with the houses, upon whose 
roofs they have offered incense unto Baal, and poured out 
drink offerings unto other (i. e. another) Elohim” (cid. xxxii, 
29). “And they built the high places of the Baal, which are 
in the valley of the son of Hinnom, to cause their sons and 
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their daughters to pass through the fire unto Moloch” (<did. 
xxxii, 35). The fire, it is well known, through which the 
victims were supposed to pass to the deified intelligence called 
Bel, Baal, Moloch, etc., was within the hollow of the material 
visible image. 

Without further comment on these several passages, it is 
presumed to be evident beyond question, that the object wor- 
shipped under the name Baal was the invisible person else- 
where denominated Beelzebub, and Satan, the prince of the 
devils, and god of this world, as represented by the material 
images. The references to him are always in the singular, 
though some of the designations employed, as Baalim, are, 
like Elohim, often construed as if plural. 


On the main point the Scriptures are consistent. They dis- 
tinguish the one chief object of idolatrous homage from all in- 
ferior objects called gods and goddesses. They teach, that in 
rendering homage to that chief intelligence, the worshippers 
turned their faces towards the Sun, or towards an image sup- 
posed to indicate his attributes and his visible investiture, 
tabernacle, or shekinah ; which practice being common to all 
the idolatrous nations, proves that they all worshipped the 
same chief god as head of their system. The ancient Greek 
travellers and historians, however, are by no means consistent 
with each other. For though in general they assert, or admit, 
that the chief god of the several nations was identical in attri- 
butes with that of Babylon, they also generally fail to regard 
the necessary inference as to the inferior attributes and place 
of the deified demons, heroic men, etc., and speak of them 
both collectively and individually, as though they were on a 
level in respect to attributes, and as though there was not a 
particular One who was the superior and prince of the rest, and 
who arrogated prerogatives not ascribed to them. In this our 
translators of the Hebrew Scriptures imitated the secular exam- 
ple by rendering epithets intended to designate the one personal- 
ity named Baal, and sometimes Elohim, as if they were indefinite 
plurals and intended the whole genus of polytheism. Appa- 
rently, the confusion of the secular writers, even the best of them, 
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arose from their following the nomenclatures of successive pan- 
theons founded on traditional legends and classified by reference 
to paintings and sculptured images, instead of being founded on 
the attributes ascribed in the inscriptions to the chief, and 
those ascribed to the inferior gods of the several pantheons. 
What the most ancient cuneiform inscriptions may contain on 
this subject no mortal can yet inform us; for the Greek his- 
torians do not tell, and the modern explorers and compilers are 
not yet able to read those records. And so far as the later 
Semitic type of inscriptions has been deciphered, they exhibit 
as compared with the inconsistent pantheons of the Greek his- 
torians, and as compared with each other, a profound confusion 
of mythical kings, of gods attended by goddesses, and of new 
names of places, rulers, and gods substituted by new and de- 
generate aspirants in the place and with the imputed attributes 
of their deified predecessors. 


It would require more space than we can command to verify 
and illustrate these facts. But it is due to such believers in 
the holy Scriptures as Bryant and Faber, to observe, that find- 
ing no ground of confidence or satisfaction in the pagan theory, 
they by patient, persevering, and extraordinary labors, sought 
to construe the mythologies of the Greeks and others in such a 
way as to be consistent with the Mosaic narrative of events 
subsequent to the deluge. They therefore instead of relying 
on the heathen mythologies and legends, reasoned from the 
current traditions and monuments concerning the deluge, the 
building of Babel, the confusion of tongues, and the disper- 
sion of mankind over all the earth, and traced the nomen- 
clature of idolatry and polytheism back to Noah as the first 
deified hero of idolatrous worship; and as head of the subse- 
quent pantheons. Back of him, however, they recognise no 
instigator or chief of the system. And they plainly seem to 
teach or imply, that the post-diluvians, out of gratitude and 
veneration, or from some other motive, were content to ascribe 
to him divine attributes and honors, and to worship him as the 
one chief god of their idolatry, and author of their blessings, in 
opposition to the Jehovah of the Old Testament Scriptures. 
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Considering then, that the names variously written Bel, 
Belus, etc., designated the first chief object of idolatrous ho- 
mage in Babylon—that the tower of Babel was erected by Nim- 
rod and his Hamite associates as the temple of that god, and 
that though refitted at different times by Nebuchadnezzar or 
others, it subsisted about nineteen hundred years till destroyed 
by Xerxes, about 470 3.c.—that in the course of this period, 
under different dynasties, other designations of this god were 
introduced and various modifications of the original name, as 
Bel-Samen, Bel-Merodach, which the later inscriptions have 
preserved—that the primitive name and various of its modifi- 
cations and synonyms, as Baal, Moloch, Dagon, were adopted 
by the Canaanites and the Hebrews—that the worship of Baal 
was at first directed to the sun, as his shekinah, then to light 
and to fire, as emanations from the sun, without the interven- 
tion of ¢mages—that owing to the sun being out of sight about 
half the time, the worshippers substituted material visible im- 
ages to supply the defect (see Prideaux i, 77)—that their 
first images were copies of the human form as the most ob- 
vious symbols of an invisible intelligence (and possibly hav- 
ing allusion to the theophanies of the Jehovah in that form) 
whom they called Baal and worshipped as their god—that 
polytheism grew up with the use of such images (see Calmet, 
Parkhurst, and others)—that when the moon and planets 
were named, the images formed to represent intelligences, 
demons, dead heroes, etc., as inhabiting them were named 
after them ; we proceed to illustrate as concisely as we can the 
false theories which have prevailed and the inconsistencies and 
confusion of the nomenclatures, sculptures, and inscriptions 
lately brought to the notice of the public. 

The principal writers on the subject, and probably all who 
have attained any considerable reputation, appear to'agree in 
the opinion that post-diluvian idolatry was first instituted in 
Babylonia; that it consisted in the worship of one deified in- 
telligence as supreme lord of the world; and that the samé 
deity in} chief was adopted by the succeeding nations and 
kingdoms as they arose. In general the same attributes are 
ascribed to the chief god of each of the nations, arid the same 
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place assigned to them at the head of the successive pantheons. 
Polytheism was an aftergrowth. Beyond these facts the secu- 
lar history and nomenclature of idolatry is in extreme confu- 
sion. Mr. Rawlinson observes, book 1, App., ch. 10, that “we 
have not yet acquired that mastery over the primitive lan- 
guage of Babylon—as distinguished from the later Semitic 
dialect of Assyria—which might enable us to verify the high 
pretensions of the Chaldeans in regard to natural religion, 
from modern materials. Of all the branches, indeed, of cune- 
iform inquiry, an explanation of the Babylonian mythology 
is undoubtedly the most difficult, not only from the extraordi- 
nary extent and complicated character of the subject—nu- 
merous independent objects of science being more or less 
closely connected with the Pantheon—but especially from the 
redundant nomenclature, each divinity having many distinct 
names by which he is indifferently designated, and being fur- 
ther indicated by an infinity of titles which may also be sub- 
stituted at willSfor the proper name, according to the locality 
or attribute under which the god is worshipped. Of such titles 
there are at least forty or fifty appertaining to each deity; and 
in conning over, therefore, those mythological tablets in the 
British Museum, which contain lists of the gods or idols to be 
found in the different temples of the chief cities of Assyria 
and Babylonia, the studentjis bewildered by an endless va- 
riety of names, which, if they really indicated different deities, 
would render hopeless any attempt to dissect and tabulate the 
Pantheon.” What is this but an express acknowledgment, 
after all, of the impossibility of determining anything whatever 
concerning the origin of idolatry from the monuments, the in- 
scriptions, the language, the Pantheons, of the Egyptian, As- 
syrian, and Babylonian relics? What pertains to the remotest 
antiquity, the origin and the earliest ages of the idolatrous 
system, is as truly beyond their reach, as the time and manner 
of the creation, the true cosmogony of the earth, was to the 
ancient heathen and is to the modern geological and ration- 
alistic philosophers. One cannot but wonder that, notwith- 
standing the confusion above described as arising from the 
modern date of the inscriptions as compared with the original 
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foundation of Babel, the author should still rely on these in- 
consistent and mythical authorities for the support of the preva- 
lent theory concerning the origin and nature of idolatry, in- 
stead of taking as his guide the simple, intelligible, and far 
more ancient records and testimonies of the Holy Scriptures. 
During how many ages after the building of Babel the yet 
unmastered primitive language of Babylon prevailed prior to 
the intrusion of the less undecipherable dialect of Assyria, is 
not determined. But the author observes that, “so far as 
our present information reaches, it would seem as if Assyria 
during the long period of Chaldean supremacy had occupied 
avery inferior position in the political system of the East” 
(Rawlinson vol. i, p. 357). And yet in the arrangement of his 
list (see Sir H. Rawlinson’s Essay i, p. 477) of the supreme 
idol deities of Babylon, Egypt, Assyria, Greece, Rome, etc., 
he gives precedence to that of Assyria, named Asshur, as- 
suming, apparently, that he was the son of Shem, and that the 
apotheosis was coéval with the origin of idolatry. Whereas 
to Bel, Belus, Baal, Beelzebub, whom the Scriptures designate 
as the first god of idolatrous;worship, he assigns a later date. 
He says: “ There can be little doubt that in his character and 
position he answers to the great father, Jupiter, of the Ro- 
mans; and it is equally certain that the primary element of 
his name is Bil, the Lord”. But following the inscriptions, 
and, of course, construing them in accordance with his theory, 
he is of opinion that this god, variously designated as Bil, Bel, 
Belus, cannot be the same with the Babylonian Belus of later 
times; because the latter, as he thinks, is the same as Mero- 
dach, of the times of Hezekiah and Nebuchadnezzar: because 
“the famous temple of Belus of Herodotus is the temple 
of Merodach in the inscriptions”; and because the genealogy 
of Belus is by a certain writer applied to Merodach, and the 
designation of the God. is sometimes given as Bel-Merodach. 
From these premises, as if forgetful of the change of language, 
above referred to, the practice which grew up of adopting 
new designations, and adding suffixes to the simple terms orig- 
inally employed, he arrives at the impotent and gratuitous 
conclusion that, “ If Merodach then be the true Belus of his- 
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tory, it is evident that this earlier and more powerful god 
could not have had the same identical name” (/did. p. 484). 
But with what sense can it be pretended that the name As 
shur survived the admitted changes of language and increase 
of designations, which would not equally justify the conclu- 
sion that the primitive names, Bel, Belus, etc., notwithstand- 
ing those changes, still maintained their position and their 
significance in the Pantheon ? 

The consideration of the further propositions must for the 
present be postponed. 





Art. VIIL—PASSAGLIA, GUIZOT, AND DOLLINGER 
ON THE ROMAN QUESTION. 


Pro Causa Iratica ap Episcopos Catnonicos. Actore Presbytero 
Catholico. Florentiae, 1861. 

Oxssiico pet Vescovo RomANo E PONTEFICE MASSIMO DI RISIEDERE IN 
Roma, QUANTUNQUE Merropou pe. Reeno Iratico. Per Ernesto Fina- 
teTe. Firenze, 1861. 

Detia Scomuntca AVVERTENZE D’UN Prete Carrouico. Firenze, 1861. 

L’Eeuise er ta Soctzt& Curétiennes EN 1861. Par M. Guizor. Troi- 
siéme Edition. Paris, 1861. 

Krrcue unp Krircnen, Parsrraum unp Krrcnenstaat. Von Dr. Jonann 
JosePH Ien. von DéitimNcer. Miinchen, 1861. 


Tue question of the continued union of the Church and the 
State is at the heart of European politics. Among the great 
nations of the earth, the United States alone have passed, in 
their religious and political history, beyond the difficulties and 
entanglements of this inquiry. But in all other countries it is 
the yet unsolved problem —the sphinx’s riddle of European 
diplomacy, to which no answer has been found. Amid com- 
motions it is pressing toward a solution. In all other parts of 
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Europe, excepting Rome, the question takes the form, How 
can the Church be relieved from the superior, local authority 
of the State? In Rome it takes the form, Shall the Church 
(i. e., the Papacy) be deprived of its temporal rule? Shall 
the Pope cease to be a secular prince, and confine himself to 
a spiritual jurisdiction? Is the temporal sovereignty neces- 
sary to the rightful independence and authority of the bishop 
of Rome, as the head of the Catholic communion ? 

The course of events has made this papal question to be the 
central question of current European affairs. Italy has aroused 
itself from its political apathy, stilled its domestic feuds, be- 
come united under the Subalpine monarchy, and is now de- 
manding, that Rome be made the capital of the new kingdom. 
The Pope resists, the Emperor Napoleon hesitates; but the 
handwriting is upon the wall. It is apparently only a ques- 
tion of time; a few months may decide the future fate of 
Italy, and the destiny of the Papacy. For whatever may be 
said about it by those Roman Catholic and even Protestant 
writers, who think that the papacy will flourish as well, when 
deprived of its temporal authority, as it now does — it rather 
seems probable that the loss of its temporal sway will drag 
down the papacy itself. It will lose its prestige among the 
nations. Its power will no longer be courted or feared. It 
will become a stipendiary of some secular government; and 
this will expose it to the envy or. hostility of other powers. 
And the fact is, that the waning of its spiritual vigor is the 
very reason why these assaults upon its temporal possessions 
are so feebly resisted. Once it was mighty, and could ask no 
boon which kings would refuse ; now it is in its decrepitude, 
its anathemas disregarded, and its infallibility contemned. 
Despoil it of the States of the Church, and its decrees will be- 
come advice, its mandates will have no terrors. France and 
Germany were both once enlisted to sustain the papacy, be- 
cause, for a thousand years, they have been striving to obtain 
dominion over the Italian peninsula; and the favor of the 
Pope was therefore necessary to both. But let that peninsula 
become free, let these ambitious projects be annulled, and 
there is little reason left why either France or Austria should 
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submit to the papal domination. The unity of Italy is the 
decline of the Papacy. 

The history of Italy ever since the peace of 1815 and the 
formation of the Holy Alliance, has been tending in this di- 
rection. That Alliance left Austria supreme in the peninsula, 
and seemed to give the papacy a new lease of power. Dating 
from that period, the ultra-montane tendency became pre- 
dominant. The liberal Catholicism of Southern Germany, 
and the old Gallican Liberties, were rebuked. A retrograde 
movement was urged on by the restored Jesuits. The Propa- 
ganda was reinvigorated. The Carbonari in Italy were crush- 
ed by France and Austria. Even Sardinia gave education 
into the hands of the Jesuits. The civil offices in Rome were 
filled by ecclesiastics. Rome in 1825 celebrated a Jubilee. 
Even the French Reyolution of 1830 stayed this papal pro- 
gress for only a brief period. The insurrection of Ancona 
was suppressed by Austrian arms, which reéstablished the 
temporal sovereignty of Rome. The revolution of 1848 drove 
Pius IX from his capital to Gaeta ; and even Ventura preach- 
ed for a time political freedom. The Jesuits were again 
expelled from the States of the Church; Rome became a re- 
public. But France and Austria combined and crushed the 
republic and restored the Pope. Cardinal Antonelli became 
the ruling genius of another strong movement to confirm the 
papal authority and rights. New concordats were concluded 
with Tuscany, Spain, Austria, Holland and Wurtemburg, in 
which large concessions were made to the See of Rome. The 
dogma of the Immaculate Conception was declared to be 
an article of faith by papal infallibility ; and the idolatrous 
veneration of the Mother of our Lord was to add new zeal to 
the faithful, and deliver Rome out of all its distresses. The 
hierarchy was reéstablished in England, amid unavailing pop- 
ular clamor. Oxford and extreme Lutheranism spake favor- 
ably of the “mother” church. Everything seemed to in- 
dicate a rapid progress of the papal power. But, meanwhile, 
men of thought, like Gioberti and Rosmini, were busy with 
schemes for the national regeneration. Gioberti, the philoso- 
pher and statesman, wrote vehemently against the Jesuits 
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(1846), and advocated an Italian confederacy, of which the 
Pope was to be the head, with liberal civil and social changes. 
Rosmini, too, in his famous work on the Five Wounds of the 
Church, contended for the virtual separation of the secular and 
the priestly power. Though his book was condemned, and he 
submitted to the decree, yet the influence of such speculations 
could not be prevented. Italy was full of projects for reér- 
ganization. And then came the hour of action. One king- 
dom had persistently refused to join in this reiiction. Sardinia 
established a constitutional government. Victor Emanuel, 
king since 1849, resisted equally the threats and the blandish- 
ments of the priests. Under the patriotic and refined D’ Azeg- 
lia, followed by the bold statesmanship of Cavour, ecclesias- 
tical jurisdiction was abolished in civil and criminal cases ; in 
1855-6, convents and monasteries were confiscated on a large 
scale. The fulminations of the Vatican exploded harmlessly. 
The progress of events pointed to this kingdom as the true 
rallying point for the advocates of a national and united Italy. 
Mazzini’s dreams of a republic faded away ; Gioberti’s scheme 
of a confederation under the papal presidency equally failed 
to satisfy the exigencies. A united Italy, undeg&the royal 
house of Sardinia, with Rome as the capital, bécame the 
watchword and the rallying point. And the course of events 
has marvellously confirmed the wisdom of the plan, which the 
sagacious Cavour thought to be practicable, and which he 
pressed with such energy. To secure for Sardinia a place 
among the great European powers, he sent Sardinian troops 
to the Crimean campaign. Admitted to the diplomatic Con- 
gress of Paris, he introduced and pressed the Italian question, 
and procured a protest against the ecclesiastical misrule of the 
States of the Church. When Sardinia was fully prepared, 
Louis Napoleon in 1859 gave warning to Austria; and Lom- 
bardy was wrested from foreign rule by the campaign which 
ended in the battle of Solferino. Tuscany, Modena, and other 
states of Central Italy accepted with acclamation the rule of 
the house of Savoy. Napoleon could not prevent the union 
which he did not encourage. The next year the daring valor 
of Garibaldi wrested Sicily and Naples from the yoke of their 
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oppressors; and Sardinia received a new kingdom, annexing 
also all the States of the Church up to the walls of Rome. 
Venetia and Rome still remain to be acquired; Venetia, it 
may be, by arms; and Rome by wrestling with the papal su- 
premacy. At present, the presence of French troops in the 
Eternal City alone prevents the entrance of the Sardinian 
forces. The French Emperor is urging the Pope to yield, 
while concession is still possible. But in the correspondence 
recently published, Cardinal Antonelli writes that “no com- 
pact will ever be made with the spoilers of the Church. Any 
negotiation on this ground is impossible. The Sovereign Pon- 
tiff, as well as the Cardinals, before being nominated, bind 
themselves by oath never to cede any of the territory of the 
church. The Holy Father will therefore make no cession of 
that kind. Even a conclave of cardinals would have no right 
to do so, nor would a new Pope, nor any of his successors from 
century to century”. Meanwhile popular demonstrations are 
reported as having recently taken place at Genoa and Milan, 
and in Rome itself, in favor of Victor Emanuel, and of 
Rome as the capital. At Milan the following protest was nu- 
merously signed: “ Although respecting the Sovereign Pontiff 
of Romodl the head of the Church, we look upon Rome as 
the capital of Italy, with one king, Victor Emanuel”. On 
Christmas last Rome was placarded all over with tri-colored 
handbills in favor of Italy. The streets were thronged with 
an enthusiastic multitude, crying: ‘‘ United Italy forever! 
Down with the Pope-King!” Baron Ricasoli, the straightfor- 
ward successor of Cavour, has issued a circular, stating that 
the government is preparing to carry out the national wishes, 
and has made formal propositions about the mode of proceed- 
‘ing to Rome; that the ministry will decide about these means; 
and he deprecates all inconsiderate enthusiasm and clamorous 
manifestations. 





Thus stands the Roman Question in the sphere of actual 
history. It offers the chief problem to be worked out in the 
onward course of European history. It appears to be ap- 
proaching a solution favorable to the interests of civilization 
and the prosperity of religion. The old spiritual despotism, 
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which has so long ruled a large part of the world, must, it 
would seem, yield to the new spirit which is moving among 
the nations. Undoubtedly it is one of the turning points in 
the history of the Church. And hence the eagerness with 
which men listen to the words now spoken on this momentous 
theme by those who guide the thoughts, or indicate the ten- 
dencies, or seem to sway the destinies of mankind. Every 
enigmatic.utterance from the Tuileries is made the theme of 
discussion. The chief interest centres, not in what the Pope 
says, but in what men say about the Pope. For it is felt that 
he is no longer the master of his own or others’ fate. And 
among those who have recently spoken, the authors of the 
works we have put at the head of this article, occupy a con- 
spicuous place. One of them represents the Italian theology ; 
another is a French historian of wide philosophic views, Pro- 
testant antecedents, and conservative or compromising ten- 
dencies; the third stands at the head of the living German 
divines of the Roman Catholic faith. And their respective 
positions about the question enhance the interest awakened 
by their personal character and repute. The Italian, in the 
name of the Church, asks for the sundering of the temporal 
from the spiritual prerogatives of the Papacy; the French 
Protestant pleads in the name of Christianity, and as a check 
to infidelity, for the continuance of the present status of the 
See of Rome; the more speculative German boldly criticises 
the administration of justice in the States of the Church, 
clearly sees that the progress of events involves at least the 
suspension of the temporal sway of the Pope, but views all 
this as a transition stage to a better state of things, in which 
Rome shall repossess all its authority, and exercise it in a 
more spiritual and beneficent method. In Passaglia, Guizot 
and Déllinger, Italy, France and Germany, have uttered 
words which are worthy of being heard and heeded. 

The significance of Passaglia’s utterances is due in part to 
his eminent place among the Italian clergy. As a theologian 
he ranks with Perrone, even if he does not surpasshim. Asa 
member of the Society of the Jesuits, and a special confidant 
of Pius IX, he enjoyed unusual influence. His learning and 
ability are universally recognised. His various theological 
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productions are of a high order. In 1850 he published, at 
Rome, Theological Commentaries, in two parts, discussing the 
Trinity as represented in ancient symbols, the meaning of 
essence as applied to the Trinity, the right of the church to 
sanction formulas of faith, the nature of theology, and kin- 
dred topics. Another large work was a Commentary on the 
Prerogatives of St. Peter, Chief of the Apostles, as proved by 
the Authority of the Divine Scriptures (pp. 608). His Lent 
Sermons were issued at Rome in 1851. He is one of the 
editors of the new edition of the great work of Petavius, on 
Theological Dogmas. His Commentaries on the Church of 
Christ were published at Rome, in three vols. 1853-6. When 
the dogma of the Immaculate Conception was to be declared 
an article of faith, to him was assigned the office of drawing 
up the dogmatic definitions ; and then he defended this article 
of faith by a huge collection of authorities and arguments in 
his De Immaculato deiparae Semper Virginis Conceptu, in 3 
vols. 4to, Rome, 1854-5, pp. xiv, 2104. Among his minor 
writings is a treatise De Aiternitate Panarum, deque Igne in- 
Serno, 1856. He is one of the last men to be carried away 
by any enthusiasm about a novel opinion. Finding his views 
incompatible with the prevailing spirit of the Jesuit order, he 
obtained the Pope’s approbation to leave it; yet he also re- 
ceived at the same time a fresh appointment as Professor of 
Philosophy in the Sapienza, or Roman University, where he 
was welcomed with applause by the students, partly on ac- 
count of his rupture with the Jesuits. His influence was great 
and increasing. Apparently, in his personal traits he is a 
man to inspire confidence. One who has lately seen him, de- 
scribes him as “a tall man, considerably above six feet 
high, with great breadth of shoulders, and flat chest; a spare, 
erect, imposing figure, with an easy, dignified, refined bear- 
ing; the most gentlemanly priest I ever beheld. His fore- 
head is high, not massive, and rather slanting backward; the 
brow is sharp and prominent. He has a rich, glossy head of 
hair, slightly silvered all over. He may be fifty years old, 
certainly not more; and he complains that deep study and 
care have made him old before his time. He has regular, 
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deeply-chiselled features, with a remarkably wide, round, firm, 
but by no means heavy under-jaw. The eyes are deeply set, 
light brown, vivid, wakeful. The countenance is gifted with 
great mobility and sudden powers of expression. He is thin 
and pale, with deep furrows on the forehead and round the 
mouth. His habitual look is grave and thoughtful; but the 
face lightens up with occasional glimpses of great shrewdness 
and humor.” 

Nearly a year since, it was rumored that this eloquent and 
able divine was about to declare against the temporal rule as 
inconsistent with the present state of society, though allowable 
and useful in past days, taking the ground that the time had 
come for severing the diadem of royalty from the sceptre of 
the keys and the tiara of the priesthood. It was even declar- 
ed, on no less an authority than that of the Zadlet, that the 
Pope, amid his vacillations, allowed him to go to Turin on an 
embassy of conciliation, after the separation of the Romagna 
from the Roman States. At length, in September, appeared 
his now famous work Pro Causa Italica, which at once attract- 
ed the attention of Europe. Its positions were so bold and out- 
spoken, that they portended a revolution. It was soon con- 
demned by the Congregation of the Index, not by citing express 
passages, but for its general evil influence. Father Passaglia 
demanded a scrutiny of the Prefect of the Congregation. A 
Congregation of the Cardinals refused to admit his proffered 
defence. A papal Allocution of September 20th, inveighed 
in medieeval terms against the doctrines avowed in this work. 
The Siecle of Paris, said somewhat irreverently of this Allo- 
cution: “ We find that addresses of this sort, in the different — 
periods of the church, are very much alike, they always say 
that the enemies of the church are triumphing, that vice and 
crime are rampant, that hell has sent forth its monsters, that the 
faithful are exposed to terrific beasts; but that the Church in 
the end will surely triumph. The adversaries of the papacy 
are evermore rebels, robbers, and ruffians, . . . The last 
Allocution affirms that cursing, lying, murder, infamous jour- 
nals, impunity for vice, prevail in Italy with the progress of 
such opinions”. Father Passaglia was of course much sought 

23 
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after by the Roman police; though his hostess, Madame Ful- 
gens, proclaimed herself a British subject, yet her abode was 
searched. And meanwhile the defender of the Italian cause 
escaped in disguise; and had a triumphal journey to Turin, 
where he became the guest of a brother of late Minister Ca- 
vour. His name was erased from the list of Professors in 
the Roman University, and at once inscribed upon the list of 
the Professors of the University of Turin. At Rome his chair 
has been filled by the appointment of Abbé Pecci, also an ex- 
Jesuit, brother of the Cardinal Bishop of Perugia. In rapid 
succession Passaglia published the two other pamphlets cited 
at the head of this article, on the Residence of the Pope in 
Rome, and on Hxecommunication; and another pamphlet on 
Schism, not a Threat of Revolutionists, but a well-founded 
Apprehension of Catholics, which we have not seen. He is 
also one of the editors of a new religious journal, the Media- 
tore, published at Florence.* 

We can only give a mere outline of the contents of these 
three works of Passaglia. The larger, and more important, is 
the plea to the Catholic Bishops for the Italian cause. In 


* Others of the Italian clergy sympathise in this movement. Canon Pedimente, 
Abbé Simonetti, Father Papi, the prelate Liverani, Cardinal Chiesa, Father Belli, 
abbot of the Florentine Benedictines, Canon Reali, etc. Liverani’s work on the 
Papacy, the Emperor, and the Kingdom of Italy, fearlessly exposes the corruptions 
and mal-administration of the ecclesiastical rule at Rome. ‘“ The Roman atmos- 
phere”, he says, “is impregnated with the vice of corruption”. His scheme for 
reconciling the rights of the papacy and the crown, is to have the Pope crown 
Victor Emanuel King of Italy, reviving a mediseyal fiction, that the ruler of 
Italy, when chosen by the Roman people, was to have his Italian sway consecrat- 
ed by a papal benediction. He thinks that the King of Sardinia can demand this 
of the Pope as a legal right, under the compact made between Leo III and Charle: 
magne. Cardinal d’Andrea has also resigned his post as Prefect of the Congrega- 
tion of the Index. He has published two letters to Antonelli, assigning the rea- 
sons, which are, in substance, that in the controversy about traditionalism, be- 
tween the Bishop of Bruges and the Professors of Louvain, the Congregation of 
the Index decided in favor of the professors by the unanimous votes of sixteen 
members present; but that two absent Jesuit members having protested against 
the decision, the Pope overruled it, and Antonelli declared that the Jesuits must 
have their way. Don Fernando de Castro, one of the Queen of Spain’s: private 
chaplains, recently surprised the court, when assembled in the Chapel Royal, 
Madrid, by declaring his adhesion to the doctrines of Father Passaglia, in regard 
to the temporal power of the Pope. He also strongly advocated the unity of Italy. 
The sermon, it is said, has created the liveliest sensation in Madrid. 
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flowing Latin, with many a definition and patristic citation, 
and much circumlocution, he opens and developes his theme. 
He has very much to say of unity, and very much to say of 
the authority and glories of the episcopacy, and no person can 
hold more confidently, that Rome is the centre of unity to alli 
the faithful. But yet, after all, he says, that unless the papacy 
really unites the Church, unless it is a source of blessings to 
the faithful, it fails in doing its real work, and it ought to be 
rebuked and reformed. This sounds like good Christian com- 
mon sense; and it is finely illustrated, if not proved, by the 
Professor’s copious citations from Cyprian, Augustine, and 
many of the fathers. He then urges the fact, that in the pre- 
sent state of affairs, the attitude of Rome is a source of dis- 
order, perplexity, and innumerable evils. Italy demands, 
what Rome refuses, the abolition of the temporal possessions 
of the Church. If the Pope continue to refuse, greater evils 
still will be likely to ensue; and the church ought not to be 
the mother of discord, but rather of peace. Consequently, 
the Pope ought to give up his temporal power, and restrict 
himself to his proper spiritual functions, and then all will be 
well. And the temporal authority is not at all necessary to 
the papacy ; the latter existed for many centuries without the 
former, and can do so again. The imperative interests of mo- 
dern civilization demand this; and the state of society which 
made the temporal sovereignty a need and a blessing, has 
passed away. Ifthe Pope will only forego his’secular power, 
the Catholic Church will shine forth more glorious than ever. 
It is needful in the interest of Catholicism as well as in that of 
civilization. Such is the substance of the argument of the 
treatise Pro Causa Jtalica. And it is clenched by the intima- 
tion, that if the Pope does not yield, Italy will still maintain 
its ground, and a schism is inevitable. Cavour’s policy, “A 
Sree Church in a free State”, is the watchword for Italy. 

As Protestants, we can very well admit the force of Pas- 
saglia’s reasoning against the temporal sovereignty, without 
conceding his conclusion, that the loss of the princely crown 
will be a gain to the spiritual power of the Papacy. We can 
well afford to have the experiment tried, and think that events 
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indicate that it will be. We welcome his testimony to posi- 
tions which Protestantism has constantly urged, especially to 
the main principle of his reasonings, that the church is for the 
union and welfare of the people, and that if it fails to secure this, 
it loses one of its strongest claims to authority. He also quotes 
and approves the saying of Jerome about the original equality 
of presbyters and bishops, and the right of presbyters to speak 
even when the hierarchy is opposed. He puts the case very 
strongly. He shows that the Roman Catholic bishops in their 
recent pastoral epistles have virtually betrayed their highest 
trust, have become a scandal to the church. To create dis- 
sension is no part of their proper office. Their real ministry 
is in the sphere of morals and the faith, and not in deciding 
questions of temporal order and rights. “Who”, he asks, “ever 
gave these bishops the right to judge the princes of the earth”? 
St. Bernard long since said: ‘“‘I have read that the Apostles 
were brought up to judgment, but never, that they assumed 
the character of judges”. And even though the Pope may 
have said he cannot give up the temporal power, and have 
vowed to maintain it—still, such assertions and vows are not 
obligatory and unchangeable, because they have no proper 
divine warrant and authority. He depicts in vivid language 
the evils of the present state of things. 


“Who does not see that the Italian people are hastening to that un- 
happy situation in which there is imminent peril, not trifling, but very 
serious danger ; that a vast number of Italians, either by open and cor- 
poreal, or by secret and spiritual separation, are removed from the para- 
dise of the church, and leave the church itself despoiled of its most 
chosen sons? Already a great part of the clergy are in open discord with 
the majority of the laity: already almost all the shepherds are separated 
from their flocks, whilst the shepherd of the shepherds, the successor of 
Peter, the venerable vicar of Christ on earth, hurls against the kingdom 
of Italy, and against Italian society, the dread thunderbolt of his cen- 
sures. One might be tempted to believe that of the double power to bind 
and to loose, our bishops now retain the first alone, such concord do they 


exhibit in condemning, repelling, execrating whatever the whole nation 
desires and is striving to obtain.” 


He is especially vehement against the wholesale anathemas 
which the Pope has launched against Italian states and peo- 
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ple. Referring to the rule of Augustine, that excommuni- 
cation should be sparingly used, where multitudes are infected . 
with disease, he asks : 


“Has this rule of the Church been observed by the bishops of Italy ? 
Has it been taken any account of by the Roman Pontiff in the course of 
the recent political transactions ? Had not the persons against whom his 
anathemas were thundered a multitude of company with them? Were 
they but few and scanty, and was the majority dissentient, or is it now 
dissentient from them? Were they destitute or are they now destitute of 
partisans sufficient to promote a schism? Let the Italian bishops reflect 
well on these matters, and observe whether the multitude of these popu- 
lations are in favor of the superior authority which has inflicted a reproof, 
or in favor of the culpable party who resists it. Let them see to it, lest 
when the minds of the Italians are thus disposed, the excommunication 
tend, not to correct them, but to exasperate—not to heal with painful 
surgery, but rather to inflict a mortal wound.” 


Passaglia also discusses the question, whether political au- 
thority is necessary for the full and wise administration of 
the Pope’s ecclesiastical power, concludes that the separation 
would not seriously impair his spiritual supremacy, and adds: 


‘ And if there were former times in which the condition of human society 
was such as seemed to require that a civil princedom should be joined to 
the supreme Pontificate, the aspect both of public and private affairs is 
now so much altered, that nothing should appear to the Pope himself so 
desirable as a separation of the sceptre from the keys, and of the sacer- 
dotal tiara from*the regal diadem. Their separation is called for unani- 
mously by those who are still subjected to the Papal reign, though 
unwilling and reluctant, by force of foreign arms; and it is called for 
unanimously by the populations of all Italy, which can no longer brook 
that the new kingdom should be deprived of Rome, its capital. It is called 
for unanimously by the most cultivated nations of Europe, who are con- 
vinced by the plainest reasons that nothing but loss and ruin can accrue 
to religion and to the Papacy from its retaining the temporal dominion. 
It is demanded by the approach of those dangers, both to the Church and 
to civil society, which cannot be averted unless the supreme Pontiff will 
incline his mind to counsels of peace and concord. It is demanded by his 
office, as the chief pastor, which should be wholly exercised for the benefit 
of the flock. It is demanded by every right, both human and divine.” 


The second pamphlet of Passaglia, published under the 
uame of Ernesto Filalete, gives the reasons why the Pope 
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should still have his residence in the city of Rome, even if it 
. become the capital of the Italian kingdom. Only calamity 
would result, he says, from such an exile. The Italians would 
be alienated, and Protestants encouraged. The papal exile at 
Avignon shows what must be the deplorable consequences. 
Ever since the year 42, he alleges, Rome has been the seat 
and centre of ecclesiastical power. The ancient episcopal 
seat was at St. John Lateran, on the Coelian hill, the place 
which Constantine designated. At present it is only a cathe- 
dral church, ruled by a vicar; and the Pope is on the Vatican 
hill, near the supposed site of St. Peter’s tomb. Here, accord- 
ing to many ancient decisions, is his appropriate earthly re- 
sidence. And no pontiff ought to quit this consecrated place, 
unless forced to do so against his will.—The third tract of Pas- 
saglia examines the subject of excommunication in its ecclesi- 
astical and civil aspects. He boldly asserts, citing the high 
authority of Innocent III, that persons may be excommunicated 
by the church, without being excommunicated by God. Count 
Cavour, he contends, may not have gone to perdition, even 
though he died under the ban; and this, too, in part, for 
the reason, that the bull of the Pope was not published in 
the Sardinian kingdom. And, besides, such a sentence is of 
proper effect only when it relates to spiritual matters, over 
which alone the church has jurisdiction; it is void, when it 
refers to secular affairs. In a still wider view of the subject, 
he proves by many authorities, that excommunications are of 
no effect, when they embrace large multitudes in a state of 
schism, because then they are detrimental to the church. This 
undoubtedly involves a serious drawback upon the papal au- 
thority ; and it may be well enough as a transition theory. 
But it really undermines the power of the keys, and is un- 
doubtedly inconsistent with the past claims and acts of the 
papacy. But if Passaglia can persuade Catholics to embrace 
this view of excommunication—so much the better. 

The volume which M. Guizot has published upon the same 
question discusses the subject, as the title indicates, from a 
more general point of view. It is a grave and eloquent plea 
for an Italian confederacy ; but it shows the lack of decision, 
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and the inability to appreciate a real historical crisis, which 
have always marked the thoughts and counsels of the great 
doctrinatre. His work was occasioned by the severe criticism 
which assailed the intimation of his views made April 20, 
1861, in an address before the Society for Primary Instruction 
among Protestants. The chief Protestant thinker of France 
then declared in favor of the inviolability of the temporal 
sovereignty of the Pope, following the lead of Montalembert. 
The contrast between the timidity of the French Protestant 
and the boldness of the Italian Catholic is most marked. The 
statesman distrusts the people, liberty and the church; the 
theologian believes in truth and progress. In twenty-four 
chapters, Guizot reviews the present state of the European 
churches and of European society, throwing out many 
thoughtful and fruitful suggestions. The great evil of the 
day is infidelity ; the great need of the day is to sustain the 
Christian Church. This can only be done safely, as the rights 
of all portions of that church are scrupulously maintained. 
By international law, the Pope has a right to the States of the 
Church. Consequently, that right must remain intact. In the 
growth of Sardinia he sees only a usurpation; in the Italian 
movement, he cannot discern any religious element; he fears 
the inroad of an unbridled democracy. In short, his position 
is this—to restrain infidelity and democracy, we must uphold 
the temporal sovereignty of Rome. He agrees with Professor 
Leo of Halle, and the ultra-Lutherans who last year had a 
conference with the Catholics, and adopted substantially the 
same position. And Hengstenberg applauds his views. But 
with these exceptions, the Protestant world has given unmis- 
takable signs, that it has no sympathy with such theorisings. 
To confound the Roman Catholic church with Christianity is 
bad enough; but to make the temporal sovereignty necessary 
to the welfare of the church, and the subjugation of infidelity, 
is to sanction, in theory, the most extravagant and unchristian 
claims of the Papacy. In fact, history shows, that the great 
hindrance to the growth of the church, and one of the con- 
stant sources of infidelity, is found in the despotic claims and. 
temporal sovereignty of the papal power. 
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But it is time for us to hear what the German professor has 
to say on this crisis. Dr. Ddéllinger is the foremost name 
among the living historians and divines of the Roman Catho- 
lics of Bavaria. He is known to English readers by Cox’s 
translation of his Church History to the Reformation, in 4 
vols. 1848. He has also written able works on the eforma- 
tion (2d ed. 2 vols. 1852); on Luther (1851), to whom in this 
sketch, and in his last work, he does more justice than most 
Catholics; on Hippolytus and Callistus, 1853 ; on Heathenism 
and Judaism, 1857, a very able work; on Christianity and 
the Church im the Period of its Formation, 1860; besides Ad- 
dresses at the German Diet, 1846, and a Plea for the Freedom 
of the Church, 1849. In two lectures delivered last year at 
Munich, he expressed himself in such terms about the tempo- 
ral sovereignty, that both Protestants and Catholics were taken 
by surprise. He was understood to counsel the abandonment, 
at least in the present state of things, of the States of the 
Church. But at the Catholic Association he protested that his 
views had been misunderstood, and took occasion, as Germans 
are very apt to do, to publish a work on the whole subject, 
printing his lectures verbatim in the Appendix. 

This volume is the ablest, historically and theologically, 
that has recently appeared in this controvery. It is a review 
of the history of the Papacy in relation to the nations. His 
main position is this; the church for a large part of its history 
(at least seven centuries) got along very well without the tem- 
poral power, and it may do so again, if compelled to this by 
the course of providence. The present tendency of affairs is 
to this consummation. “So long as the present state of Europe 
exists, we can discover no other means of ensuring the liberty 
of the papal see, and therewith the general confidence.” But 
such a‘state of things, he further argues, will only be tem- 
porary. The Papacy in better times may reiissume all its 
prerogatives. But to save it in the present juncture, it may 
be necessary to give up, temporarily, its secular authority- 
Even if that authority should not be revived, still Providence, 
in ways unknown, may provide for the perpetuity and inde- 
pendence of the papal see. In connection with these positions, 
Dr. Déollinger also severely criticises the present govern- 
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ment of the States of the Church. ‘ The priest is the last to 
be entrusted with the execution of law, for, by virtue of his 
office, he is the herald of mercy, while the law is the dispenser 
of justice.” He cites among other things the Achilli case— 
of which no defence was ever allowed to be published in Eng- 
land or Rome. He condemns the use of ecclesiastics as a 
police, their direction of lotteries, which former popes con- 
demned, and the like. He also animadverts strongly on an 
edict of the Inquisitor Airaldi in Ancona, 1856, which bound 
every one to denounce all offences against the church, under 
the severest penalties. The States of the Church, he says, 
ought to be the most moral, quiet and prosperous of all coun- 
tries—but they are quite the reverse. Hence the necessity of 
a change. The work abounds in professions of faith in the 
papacy, and severe criticism of its present condition and pros- 
pects. It shows that liberal Catholicism still has a home in 
Bavaria. 

One objection to the temporal power, which he strongly 
urges, is, that the Pope is only “an electoral prince”; and 
that all electoral kingdoms have no roots in the people. 
“From such considerations’, he adds, “men, held by the 
church in the highest repute, like Bellarmine, came to the 
conclusion, that the Popes had better not occupy the twofold 
position of temporal prince and head of the church”. “ How 
should we in Germany put up with a bishop as governor of a 
province?” ‘Nothing arouses greater animosity than the use 
of political means to further religious ends.” 

In conclusion, he sums up the case, in five facts. 1. The 
Holy See existed for seven hundred years without temporal 
possessions, and then for seven hundred and fifty in disturbed 
possession of its States. The present mode of administration 
is really only forty-five years old. 2. Temporal Sovereignty 
is not necessary in itself, or at all times, to the dignity 
and freedom of the Pope. 3. The Italian people find in 
the States of the Church the great hindrance to national 
unity. 4. For the past forty years two large factions have 
labored to upset the government, and no part of the popula- 
tion of the States of the Church has shown real attachment to 
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the papal power. 5. Europe for a century has tended to a 
separation of the temporal from the spiritual power. In the 
States of the Church alone do ecclesiastics administer secular 
affairs. On the basis of these five facts, he proceeds to give 
five possibilities as to the future. 1. Austria may reconquer 
Lombardy, and restore the alienated States to the Church. 
But this would convulse the peninsula with revolutions. 2. A 
United Italy under Sardinia, and the secularization of the 
States of the Church. In this case, he thinks the Pope would 
be compelled to leave Rome at least for a time ; but he has no 
faith in the permanency of the new kingdom, and thinks the 
result would be, that, if this contingency occurs, the Pope 
would after a time return to rule over a purified state. 3. A 
general Congress of the Catholic European powers, which 
might restore the States to the Church, and also purify its ad- 
ministration. 4, The Pope may be compelled to reside per- 
manently in France, or some other state. 5. The States of the 
Church may be taken away from the papacy; and the Pope 
be placed under the protection and support of the Catholic 
powers. Towards this last solution, the arguments of Dr. 
Doéllinger tend with great force. Amid all difficulties, how- 
ever, he adds, “one thing is certain; one institution will re- 
main erect; the Church of Christ will rise unimpaired out of 
the floods of revolution, because it is indestructible and im- 
mortal”. And this last conclusion, interpreted of the real 
Church of Christ, is the best inference from this whole dis- 
cussion. | 
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Bunsen doubted even the existence of the African Latin poet, Commo- 
dianus, who is usually assigned to about a.p. 270, and reported to be 
the author of some 80 moral precepts in verse, edited by Nic. Rigaltius, 
1650. Routh defended Commodianus against Bunsen. In Pitra’s Spicile- 

. gium Solesmense new materials are collected, and Bunsen’s doubts exploded. 
The same collection publishes fragments of the writings of Verecundus, of 
whom little was previously known, excepting that he wrote in defence of the 
council of Chalcedon. Pitra gives his commentaries on ecclesiastical hymns, 
also hymns, and verses, and extracts on the Chalcedon council. 

Of the first printed Bible, eighteen copies are now known to be in exist- 
ence; four of which are printed on vellum. Two of these are in England; 
one being in the Grenville collection. One is in the Royal Library of Berlin, 
and one in the Royal Library of Paris. Of the fourteen remaining copies, 
ten are in England; there being a copy in Oxford, Edinburgh and London, 
and seven in the collections of different noblemen. The vellum copy has 
been sold as high as eight hundred dollars. ' 

Tyndale’s version of the Prophet Jonas has been discovered by Lord 
Arthur Hervey. It has been supposed that no copy was extant. 

Traces of the Ancient Northmen. A communication from Professor 
Charles E. Rafn, of Copenhagen, Secretary of the Royal Society of Northern 
Antiquaries, to Rev. Abner Morse, of Boston, reports the discovery of ancient 
hearths in Denmark, like those on Cape Cod, lately reported by Mr. Morse 
as the work of Northmen; and adds, that it has been resolved to publish 
drawings of the former hearths, with descriptions of the latter, in the trans- 
actions of their society. Mr. Morse has since read a second paper before the 
H. G. S., describing traces of the Northmen on Nantucket and in Dedham ; 
and also relics, not aboriginal, at different places on the natural route from 
Hudson to Ohio rivers; and as one class of these is identical with relics in 
Massachusetts, attributed to them, some evidence may exist that they re- 
moved to the West, where, seven hundred miles west of Lake Superior, 
“the polite and friendly Mandan Indians, with hazel, gray and blue eyes, 
and hair of various colors, and complexions as light as half-breeds”, might, 
as late as 1838, have been their representatives |— Boston Journal. 

Fac-simile of St. Matthew. The notorious Constantine Simonides has at 
length published this fac-simile, which he professes to have found in some 
papyri of Mr. Mayer’s Museum in Liverpool, collected by Rev. H. Stobart. 
It is adorned with an authentic portrait of St. Matthew, ‘‘ executed in the 
fifth century by Hierotheus of Thessalonica”, ‘‘ preserved among the fres- 
coes of Athos”. The past career of Simonides is of itself enough to throw 
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doubt upon any such alleged discoveries ; though he is out in his own de- 
fence in the London Atheneum, giving some curious details of his personal 
history. He claims to have a MS. of Sanchaniathen, ten books of Horus in 
hieroglyphics, a History of Armenia, from the times of Justinian, etc. He 
confidently redsserts the genuineness of the papyri of St. Matthew. Mr. 
Stobart also writes to the Atheneum supreme tip astonishment at these 
remarkable discoveries. 





GREECE. 


The Popular Songs of modern Greek literature have been collected by 
Arn. Passow, and published by Teubner of Leipsic, in a volume of 650 pages. 
The work is said to be well executed, comprising historical, domestic, love, 
and pastoral songs. The chief object of the editor was, however, philologi- 
cal. Full indices, and a needed glossary, are included in the volume. 

The third part of Philemon’s History of the Greek Revolution, pp. 483, 
has appeared at Athens. The Historical Sketches of Spyridon Zampelios 
are edited by N. Dragumis. A Biographical Sketch of Rigas Pheraios of 
Thessaly has been published at Athens. A collection of the Lyrics of 
Karasontsas, pp. 199. Athens. 

The Rey. J. T. Walters, of the Church Missionary Society, writes about 
Kalopathakes and his journal, Zhe Star of the East, that the editor “re- 
ceived his education in America, and appears to be a man of knowledge and 
talent. His articles give no uncertain sound. The fanatical party among 
the Greeks are opposed to this paper, and so are the hierarchy, which 
= does not spare. But in spite of this opposition, the truth comes out 

y-’ 

A novel in modern Greek by Stephanos T. Xenos, has been published in 
London, entitled, The Heroine of the Greek Revolution, or Scenes in Greece, 
from 1821 to 1828. The style approximates to the ancient Greek. 





GERMANY. 


The Studien und Kritiken, 1862, No. 1, opens with a discussion by Dr. 
Bahr, of the universal priesthood (1 Pet. ii, 5, 9 ; Rev. i, 6) as the basis of 
the theory of church government. This was the view of Luther. Calvin, 
on the contrary, in discussing church government, starts from the idea of 
the church as the body of Christ (Ephes. iv, 4-16 : see Institutes III, 4, 1). 
Bahr argues acutely against the Lutheran view. Ullmann, in the second 
article, coincides with Bahr so far as this—that the universal priesthood 
cannot be made the organizing principle of church government, but con- 
tends that it must be used as a corrective, and to stimulate the activity of the 
laity. The third article, by Gumlich, is on the enigmas in the narrative of 
the Raising of Lazarus. Koéster illustrates from classical writers various 
passages of Scripture. Krummacher, on Romans, seventh chapter, contends 
that Christians are the subject of the Apostle’s description. 

Ernest Frederick Zwirner died at Cologne on the 22d of September, aged 
sixty years. He was the architect under whose charge the great Cathedral 
of Cologne was slowly advancing to completion. He was one of the foremost 
architects of Europe. 

The German papers have lately been publishing an inventory of all the 
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earthly possessions left behind him by Mozart, and of which his widow had 
to give account to his creditors. The list is a mournfully meagre one. 

Hofrath Hantz is preparing a history of the University of Heidelberg. 
This University is one of the oldest inGermany. Founded in 1386, it only 
yields the palm of age to those of Prague and Vienna, founded 1348 and 
1365 respectively. 

Chevalier Bunsen’s widow is preparing for publication The Memoirs and 
Correspondence of her Husband. 

George William Frederic Freytag, the celebrated Oriental scholar, died on 
the 16th of November, at Dortendorf, near Bonn. He was the author of 
several Arabic works, the principal of which was his great Lexicon Arabico- 
Latinum, in four volumes. 

Prof. Hagemann of Hildesheim, in the Theologische Quartalschrift, Heft 
4, 1861, conceding that the Second Epistle of Clement of Rome is spurious, 
runs an interesting and new parallel between it and the Shepherd of Hermas, 
showing that they indicate the same general tendency. Agreeing with Uhl- 
horn, that the mass of the early Pseudo-Clementine literature had its origin 
in Syria, he finds in the above facts evidence that there was also a contem- 
porary literature in Rome of a like character. Among the points of agree- 
ment between Hermas and the Second Epistle of Clement, is their ignoring 
the doctrine of the Logos, making Christ before the incarnation solely 
Spirit. 

Ranke, in the third volume of his History of England in the 16th and 
17th Centuries, does better justice to Cromwell’s political sagacity and ex- 
ecutive power than any preceding continental author. To realize the ideas 
of civil order and national independence, and to create a great Protestant 
commonwealth, were the main objects he had in view. 

Among the works condemned by the Congregation of the Index, 17th Au- 
gust, 1861, are various dissertations of Ernest von Lasaulx on the Philosophy 
of History ; the Theological Basis of all Systems ; the Prophetic Power of the 
Human Soul; Life of Socrates, ete. The author, it is said, submitted to the 
decree before his decease. His various works show learning and penetra- 
tion, and are written in an animated and eloquent style. 





HOLLAND AND BELGIUM. 


The Library of Jesuit authors (Bibliothéque des Ecrivains de la Com- 
pagnie de Jesus), by Augustin and Alois de Backer, has reached its 7th 
volume. It contains an account of all works published by members of the 
Order, and of all the controversial works relating to the Jesuits. Each 
volume runs through the entire alphabet. It is intended to be one of the 
most complete of bibliographical works. 

The veteran Professor, W. A. Van Hengel, has published on the Zestament 
of the Tweloe Patriarchs, subjecting the history of the work to a new ex- 
amination. J.J. Van Osterzee has completed his Christology, or Person 
and Work of Christ. Rotterdam, pp. 504. J.J. de Geer has completed 
his History of the Province of Utrecht, in one volume, with maps. A second 
edition of Considerant’s History of the Revolution of the 16th Century in 
the Low Countries, is published at Brussels, edited by Frédérix. H. G. 
Moke’s History of Ancient Belgium is published in a second, enlarged 
edition. . 

The city of Dordrecht, the birthplace of Ary Scheffer, intends to erect a 
statue to the artist. A grand /éte will be celebrated on the occasion, for 


which the poet Mynheer van den Bergh, at the Hague, has been invited to 
write a cantata. 
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SCANDINAVIA. 


Among the recent works are A History of the University of Lund, by 
Ahnfelt, vol. i; the fifth and last fasciculus of the Lexicon Poetiewm an- 
tique Lingue Septentrionalis, by Ergilssohn, for the Royal Society of 
Northern Antiquities; Helweg, Danish Church History ; a new edition of 
Livy, by Madvig and Ussing; a new edition of Oehlenschleger’s poems; a 
revision of Foersam and Wulf’s Translation of Shakspeare, by Lembke. 

Dr. Alexander Herzen, son of the Russian political refugee and author, is 
engaged on a work on the natural history of Iceland, embodying the observ- 
ations of a recent exploration of that island. 





RUSSIA. 


The University of St. Petersburgh has been dissolved; the universities at 
Moscow and Kazar have been closed. 

There were published in St. Petersburgh, during the year 1860, three 
hundred and ten journals, being an increase of nineteen over 1859. Of 
these, 230 were Russian, 28 German, 29 French, 2 Russian and French, 1 
Russian, French, and English, and the rest Esthonian, Celtic, and Hebrew. 

Catherine the Great, Empress of Russia, compiled a voluminous dictionary 
of the dialects of all nations. Professor Miller says, agreeably to her re- 
quest, General Washington procured for the Empress a considerable num- 
ber of specimens of the dialects of our Indian tribes. 

Russian History is to be soon enriched with the second volume (treating 
of ethnography and statistics) of Schnitzler’s “‘L’Empire des Tsars.”” The 
first volume was published some seven years ago. 





- 


FRANCE. 


Among the recent works on theological subjects are B. Aubé, Saint Jus- 
tin, philosophe et martyr, in one volume; J. Cohen, Les Deicides—an ex- 
amination by a Jew, of the Divinity of Christ from the Jewish point of view ; 
J. Collin de Plancy, Collection of the Legends about the Old and New Tes- 
tament, and the Commandments, from all sources, in three volumes; F. 
Duilhé de St. Projet on Religious Studies in France in the 18th and 19th 
centuries ; a second volume of Munk’s translation of Maimonides’ Guide of 
the Wandering, with the Arabic text; Abbé Flottes, Htudes sur Saint Au- 
gustin; Abbé Freppel, Saint Irenée et U Eloquence Chrétienne dans la 
Gaule ; Veuillot, Le Parfum de Rome, in two volumes, a eulogy of the 
saintly odor of the eternal city. 

The first volume of a French translation of Herder’s Philosophy of His- 
tory, by Emile Tandel, is published by Didot. 

M. Renan has been nominated for the professorship in the College of 
France, both by the College and by the Academy of Inscriptions. The 
chair is vacant by the death of Quatremére. 

M. de Saulcy has published a new examination of the Campaigns of Julius 
Ceesar in Gaul, which excites much interest. 

From the 22 vols. of Vinet’s works, and from 14 periodicals, Prof. Astié 
of Lausanne has collected the materials for his excellent Esprit de Vinet, in 
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2 vols. Chs. Secrétan has an able review of his work in the Revue Chrét. 
December, 1861. 

The Count de Gasparin, author of the remarkable work on our country, 
has recently published at Geneva an essay on the Prospects of the Present 
Times, discussing Pantheism, Deism, and the new French and German 
school; and suggesting the remedies in a return to the simplicity and force 
of the old Gospel. 

A son of George Sand, who accompanied Prince Napoleon to this niyo 
has published, in the Reowe des Deux Mondes, portions of his diary e 
— his visit to America. He writes warmly in favor of the Northern 

tates. 

Alfred Dubois, in his recent work on the Prophets of the Cevennes (Les 
Prophetes Cévenols, Strasburg, 1861), traces the remarkable phenomena ex- 
hibited by them to magnetic causes. They began about 1688-9, and con- 
tinued at intervals to 1750. 

Barthélemy Saint-Hilaire continues his translation of Aristotle by the pub- 
lication of the Physica, in two vols., with notes. This is announced as the 
first French version. 

The Revue Chrétienne for January contains an article by Pastor Fisch, 
whose visit to this country last year is so cordially remembered. He de- 
scribes in plain terms the real asain of our present struggle, as the con- 
flict of freedom and slavery. He recognises the vast influence of the sepa- 
ration of Church and State upon the welfare of our‘churches. The article 
breathes the warmest sympathy for our institutions and churches. 

M. de Pressensé has published the second portion of his History of the 
Early Christian Church, in 2 vols., comprising the struggle against pagan- 
ism, and an account of the martyrs and apologists. 

M. Foucher de Careil has added another work to his valuable series on 
Leibnitz, viz. the Jewish Philosophy or Cabala, containing the observations 
of Leibnitz on Maimonides’ Doctor Perplexorum. 

The Annales de Philosophie Chrétienne, Oct., gives in full the preface to 
Theiner’s work on the Temporal Power—a collection of documents which 
is to extend to six folio volumes. The first, published at Rome, gives the 
documents from a.p. 736 to 1884. The other chief collections. are Lunig’s 
Codex Italizve Diplomaticus, Frankfort, 1726, 2 vols (a Protestant work) ; 
Abbé Cenni’s Monumenta Dominationis Pontificiz, 2,4to, Rome, 1760 ; and 
the Annals of Baronius, continued by Raynald. Theiner has made use of 
the Roman Registers. 


ITALY. 


Augusto Conti, Professor of Philosophy in the Lyceum at Lucca, has 
published a work in two volumes on the Criteria of Philosophy, particular- 
ly discussing its relations to faith. The introduction consists of a dialogue 
of about 200 pages, on Christian philosophy. The interlocutors are a physi- 
cian, a geometrician, a jurist and a literary man, who hear the pleas of two 
philosophers, a traditionalist and an advocate of the spiritual school of Des- 
cartes and Kant. The aim of the book is to reconcile these two tendencies 
on the basis of the Christian system. Naville gives an account of it in the 
Revue Chrétienne, Nov. 1861. M. Debrit, in Oct. 1859, of the same pe- 
riodical, had a sketch of the Italian philosophy. a 

The Correspondance de Rome announces fresh discoveries in the basilica 
of St. Clement, first opened in 1857. Among these is a fresco of St. Clem- 
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ent, surrounded by several figures, two of which bear the names of Sisinnus 
and Theodora. Another inscription gives the portraits and names of the 
earlier bishops of Rome in the following order: Linus, Petrus, Clemens, 
Cletus. These are probably from the 5th or 6th century. 

It is stated that a manuscript of Galileo and an unpublished drama of 
Metastasio have lately been found in the Archives of Lucca, and will shortly 
be made public. 

A pamphlet has been published containing a collection of original letters 
of Count Cavour, particularly during the Congress of Paris, which discuss 
the bases of the regeneration of Italy. 





SPAIN AND PORTUGAL. 


The Spanish Universities are divided into six Faculties, viz. 1. Philoso- 
phy and Literature; 2. The Exact and Natural Sciences; 3. Pharmacy ; 4. 
Medicine; 5. Law; 6. Theology. A decree of the minister De Fomente, 
Sept. 25, 1858, gives a list of the text books prescribed in the different Fac- 
ulties. We copy from Gersdorf’s Repertory a part of the list in Theology : 
On the Basis of Religion and on Infidelity, the treatises of P. A. Vassecchi, 
L. Bailly, and Perrone; on Theology proper, Opstraet’s Loci Theologici, 
Perrone’s Institutiones Theologicee ; on Moral Theology, Ant. a 8. Josepho, 
Cuniliati, and Charmes; on Exegesis, Wonters, Ticinus, and Mentius; on 
Hermeneutics, Janssens, Lamy, Glaire, etc. 

A volume of Essays written by the late King of Portugal, treating with 
a liberal spirit on political topics, will soon be published in Lisbon. 

In the Memoirs of Stephen Grellet, a member of the Society of Friends, 
2d ed. 1861, is an interesting account of a visit, in 1819, to the Secret Li- 
brary of the Inquisition in Rome, not described by any other traveller. 
Here are preserved the books put on the Index, and the records of the In- 
quisition. Mr. Grellet spent some hours in examining this unique collection. 





GREAT BRITAIN. 


The British and Foreign Evangelical Review, Jan.“1862, is largely made 
up of articles reprinted from American periodicals. From the American 
Theological Review it has three articles: Prof. Lawrence on New England 
Theology; Rev. L. Whiting on the Old Testament in the New; and Dr. 
Stearns on The Moral Aspects of the Present Struggle in America. It says 
that it reproduces the latter article ‘‘merely to show how the American Se- 
cession is viewed and explained by an intelligent Northern writer”. With 
such caution and reserve do some of the best men in Great Britain talk 
about our present condition. The attack of the Princeton Review on Dr. 
Hickok is also given, and introduced with the remark that his Rational 
Psychology “‘ seems to be forming a school of American Rationalists!”. We 
commend to the attention of the editors of the British and Foreign Pvan- 
_ gelical Review, the article of Dr. Lewis in our January number, and that of 
Dr. Hickok in our present number. A criticism of Mansel, Maurice, Young, 
and Calderwood, strong and just against Mansel’s theories, particularly 
showing the wide difference between his ethical theory and that of Bp. But- 
ler; The Later Religious History of Scotland; The Protestant Church in 
Hungary ; Discussions in France on the Supernatural (Bois and Réville) ; the 
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Pauline Doctrine of the Righteousness of Faith, interpreted as a real 
righteousness, viz. that of Christ in our stead; the Late Principal Cun- 
ningham—are the other articles of the number. 

British Quarterly Review for January discusses the Revision of the 
pre leer an account of the ejection of 1662 ; Miss Knight's Autobiogra- 
phy ; ueville’s Memoirs; Goldwin Smith’s Ireland, to which it 
awards the highest praise ; the Fourfold Biography of the Gospels; Charles 
Dickens ; Facts about Railways ; Mormonism ; the Free Churches of Eng- 
land. This last article shows, that while during the last years the 
Church of England has fallen 70 per cent behind the growth of the popu- 
lation, Dissent has placed itself 303 per cent.in advance—in the supply of 
church accommodations. The w subject is fully discussed in Thos. 
Flint’s Voluntaryism in England and Wales. The article on the Revision 
of the Liturgy says, that during the last twelvemonth some forty publica- 
tions have appeared on this subject. One of the best of them is by John 
Fisher, Liturgical Purity our Rightful Inheritance.—The tone of English 
feeling toward America, even among the Independents, may be inferred from 
the following extract from the Epilogue on Affairs: ‘‘ Remembering the 
past, we have no faith in the doctrine that the continuance of the co 
Union which has grown up over that vast territory is desirable. We feel 
convinced that some division, and perhaps more than one, would be favora- 
ble in many ways to the progress of international harmony, and of Christian 
civilization.” Dread of the growing power of our republic is manifestly the 
deepest feeling that most Englishmen entertain toward us. 

The Journal of Sacred Literature, Jan., has articles on the Mines and 
Metals of Antiquity; the Gospel of St. Matthew ; Early Life of Bossuet ; 
Remarks on Isaiah xviii, 1,2; Hindu Philosophy and Indian Missions ; 
Exegesis of Difficult Texts (John xix, 10, 11; Luke xii, 49-51; Ephes, i, 
6, 22, 28 —ii, 2, 21 —iv, 16; Colos. ii, 19, ete.); Remarks on the Papal 
Canon Law—superficial; Of the Divine Nature, in relation to Christ; a 
translation of Hupfeld’s Modern Theosophic Theology—a sharp attack on 
Kurtz, Hofmann, Delitzsch, etc.; the Apocalypse — advocating Desprez’s 
view, that its prophecies were fulfilled in the Consummation of the Mosaic 
Economy and the Coming of the Son of Man. Dr. Hincks contributes a 
learned article on Arioch and Belshazzar—one of the earliest and the latest 
of the kings of Chaldea, both whose names he thinks are found in a cuneatic 
inscription, brought from the temple of Shin in Mugheir, and now in the 
British Museum. lat 

Mr. Stewart has published a beautiful fac-simile of the Speculum Humanz 
Salvationis (Mirror of Man’s Salvation), carefully menor and edited by 
M. Berjeau, who also edited the fac-similes of the Biblia Pauperum and of the 
Cantica Canticorum. The Mirror is the most ancient example of xylography 
and typography combined. The price is four guineas ; only 155 copies are 

rin 
: An Examination of the Principles of the Scoto-Oxonian ewe gs by 
Timologus, Part I, Lond. 1861 (Chapman and Hall), urges against Mansel 
the same line of argument presented in this Review, Feb, 1860, pp. 18, 19, 
on the point that his positions annul the possibility of faith in, as well as a 
knowledge of, the Tnfinite and Absolute. He says that Mansel seems to 
have overlooked the fact, “that the conditions of consciousness” are appli- 
cable to belief, as much as to thought. ‘For, if that which is infinite can- 
not be apprehended by a finite faculty, it can neither be apprehended by a 
finite thought, nor by a finite belief. Our author, however, while teaching 
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that the Infinite Being can be apprehended by means of the organs of faith, 
‘does not pretend to assert that our faith or belief is itself infinite.” 

Thomas Tyler, in his work, Jehovah the Redeemer God, gives the future 
significancy to Jehovah (Jahvah), ‘‘ He who will be.” He advocated this 
view in an article in the Journal of Sacred Literature, Jan. 1854, and com- 
plains of McWhorter and Macdonald (in his Pentateuch) for not acknowledg- 
ing their obligations to him. 

F. H. Scrivener, M.A., of Trinity College, Cambridge, is the author of a 
work of gré&t value to students: A Plain Introduction to the Criticism of 
the New Testament. The first part gives a full account of the sources from 
which the various readings are derived—or the Haternal Evidence ; the 
second part investigates the principles on which the external evidence 
should be applied in the recension of the text; the third part examines all 
the passages on which authorities are at variance. 

After an interval of six years, the second volume of Webster’s and Wil- 
kinson’s Greek Testament is published, comprising the Epistles and the 
Apocalypse. It is not as critical as the work of Alford, nor is it as full in 
its references to English theological views as is Wordsworth ; but it is a 
careful and laborious commentary, evangelical in spirit, and Calvinistic in 
doctrine. 

The first volume of the writings of the late H. H. Wilson, edited by De 
Rost, contains a republication of his Sketch of the Religions of the Hindus, 
originally published in the Asiatic Researches, 1828 and 1832. A second 
volume of this division of his works will soon appear. Wilson was the 
worthy successor of Jones and Colebrooke. Forty-eight years ago he pub- 
lished the Megadfita. He was in the service of the East India Company un- 
til 1832; since then he has resided in England, pursuing his Sanskrit 
studies with indefatigable zeal. He died May 8, 1860. 

Prof. Goldwin Smith, of Oxford, who has given such proof of his high 
ability by his Lectures on Ireland, which we elsewhere notice, has also 
come out with a work against Mansel, entitled Rational Religion and the 
Rationalistie Odjections of the Bampton Lectures for 1858.—The 9th num- 
ber of Tracts for Priests and People is on Dissent, by J. M. Ludlow, and on 
Creeds, by Rev. F. Garden. 

The folio Shakspeare of 1623, first edition, is to be reprinted in fac-simile, 
in three parts, at 10s. 6d. each. The first part, containing the comedies, 
is out. 

The author of the work on John Rogers, the Marian martyr, is an Ameri- 
can gentleman, Joseph Lemuel Chester, who claims to be descended from 
the illustrious martyr, and visited England for the purpose of clearing up 
the genealogical connection. 


UNITED STATES OF AMERICA. 


A new and revised edition of Bp. McIlvaine’s able work on Oxford Divin- 
ity is published by the Protestant Episcopal Book Society, under the title, 
iy 2 a by Faith ; or, The Nature and Means of our Justification be- 
fore : 

Mr. Scribner will soon publish Stanley’s Eastern Church, and History of 
the Jewish Church ; Max Miller on the Science of Language, for $1.25; 
J. W. Alexander, Discourses on Faith; J. Stuart Mill on Representative 
Government, and on Liberty. 
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The Rev. Henry Ruffner, D.D., died Dec. 17th, at his residence, in Ka- 
nawha county, Virginia, in the seventy-third year of his age. Dr. Ruffner 
was formerly President of Washington College, Virginia, and during his 
long life filled many positions of honor and usefulness. In 1850 he 
published the Fathers of the Desert, an account of Monasticism, in 2 vols. 
He also wrote against slavery. 

President C. C. Felton, of Harvard College, died Feb. 26. He was born 
in 1807; became Professor of Greek. Literature in Harvard, 1832. He trans- 
lated Menzel’s German Literature, and edited Homer, the Clouds and Birds 
of Aristophanes, the Panegyrics of Isocrates, the Agamemnon of A’schylus, 
and other works. 

A new edition of The Federalist is in preparation by H. B. Dawson, Esq. 
It will be enriched by the private papers of Hamilton, which are placed at 
the disposal of the editor. 7 

The Evangelical Review for January, 1862, has a translation by Prof. H. 
I. Schmidt, of Columbia College, of Mielziner’s Essay on Slavery Among 
the Hebrews, which was also translated in our Review last year. This is 
an additional evidence of its value. Thetranslator says that he offered some 
time since the translation to several publishing houses, but that they all de- 
clined it, from “‘ dread of giving offence to the South”. Times have changed. 

Mr. Brownson, in his Review for January, announces that he is preparing 
Essays on the History of the Reformation, as a world-movement, under 
some new points of view. He puts the error of the Reformation in the sun- 
dering of the life of humanity from “the theandric life of Christ”. His Re- 
view shows unmistakable marks of progress. An article on the Reiinion of 
Christians, complains of the Catholic defenders of the faith for insisting so 
much on the external argument from authority. It also idealizes the Romish 
dogmas of the Church and its infallibility in a most remarkable manner, 
going beyond the positions of Mohler. ‘No salvation out of the Church”, 
is interpreted as meaning substantially no salvation for those not united to 
Christ. Infallibility is put in the Church as a whole; and even after the 
Church has pronounced in favor of a dogma, there still remains the question 
of interpretation, which “the Church does not answer, save negatively”. 
Thus he says: ‘‘ Infallibility extends only to the ideal . . . inso faras 
represented by language, or what we call the word spoken. It does not ex- 
tend to the evolution, the appropriation, or the actualization of the ideal, by the 
human mind. . . . For after the Church has proclaimed to us infallibly 
the infallible dogma, we must still ask, what are its contents? or, what does 
it mean? This question the Church does not answer by her infallible au- 
thority, save negatively. . . . Beyond this there remain freedom and 
scope for the activity of our own minds, and the right and necessity of ex- 
amination.” As to the general position of this Review, he says it is due to 
“the public generally to say, that some changes in the character of the Re- 
view, or rather in the mode of conducting it hereafter, will be made. . . . 
Indeed, an effort will be made to ascertain whether it will be possible to 
break down the wall which now separates the Protestant and Catholic read- 
ing publics, and to some extent unite them in one republic of Letters. 
Heretofore, on theological questions our articles have, for the most part, been 
submitted to theological revision and censorship before publication; here- 
after they will not be so subritted. We shall write according to our own 
honest convictions, and publ *h our articles as we write them, simply hold- 
ing ourselves responsible, aftur publication, to the proper authorities for any 
abuse we may make of the freedom of the press guaranteed to us by the 
constitution and laws of our country.” 











Piterary and Criticnl Hotices of Books. 


THEOLOGY. 


Aids to Faith; a Series of ‘Theological Essays. By Several Writers. 
Edited by Wit11am Tuomson, D.D., Lord Bishop of Gloucester and Bristol. 
London: Murray. 1861. 8vo, pp. 469. This long-expected volume dis- 
cusses in a very able manner the main topics raised by the famous Lssays 
and Reviews. Not in the form of a direct reply, it will be even more con- 
vincing from the impartial and elevated tone which breathes through almost 
all the essays. Its spirit is both reverential and scholarly. It shows that 
there are men in the English Church who can investigate these high themes 
with learning and ability, with faith in the divine revelation, yet not relying 
on mere dogmatic authority. While the subjects are of such a nature, that 
no single volume can adequately compass them; yet, within the assigned 
limits the work proposed has been well done. This is undoubtedly the 
most valuable and satisfactory volume which this prolific controversy has 
thus far brought forth. The first essay, by Dr. Mansel, is on Miracles, as 
Evidences of Christianity. It is a careful and thorough argument. - Within 
the same limits, we do not know where to find a more philosophical and 
acute statement and vindication of this vital point. It disentangles it from 
the web of sophistry, and puts it in just the right position in the argument. 
The peculiarities of Mansel’s general theory of knowledge, to which we have 
formerly objected, hardly appear in the course of the discussion. The con- 
fusion pervading Powell’s plea about the absolute uniformity of nature is 
admirably analyzed. Careful distinctions and a true logical method run 
through the whole disquisition. The second essay, by Dr. Fitzgerald, Lord 
Bishop of Cork, is on the Study of the Evidences of Christianity. The au- 
thor is chiefly known as a writer by his tracts in Cautions for the Times. 
He has something of the keen spirit, learning, and liberality of Archbishop 
Whately. He reviews the various phases in the history of the Evidences 
during the past three centuries, and makes weighty suggestions about the 
mode in which modern infidelity is to be opposed, calming exaggerated fears 
as to its real power. Dr. A. McCaul, Prof. of Hebrew in King’s College, 
London, contributes two essays, on Prophecy and on the Mosaic Record of 
Creation. Dr. Williams and Mr. Goodwin are here taken in hand. The 
reality of prophecy is shown by an appeal to facts; and the Mosaic Cosmo- 
gony is vindicated, on the general ground that the six days are not meaut 
to represent six geologic periods. Ideology and Subscription are discussed 
by Rev. F. C. Cook, Chaplain in Ordinary to the Queen, in opposition to 
Mr. Wilson—ideology being used as equivalent to the system and method 
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of Strauss. Though not a very thorough examination of the German sys- 
tems, this essay offers many excellent criticisms and points of view, and de- 
fends the practical position of the English Church, and the moral obligation 
of subscription. Professor George Rawlinson, on the Genuineness and 
Authenticity of the Pentateuch, shows ample historical knowledge and de- 
cided critical skill. Dr. E. H. Browne, Norrisian Professor of Divinity in 
Cambridge, investigates the subject of Inspiration in a candid, though not 
very acute way, advocating, without any distinctive theory, the fact that 
the Bible is “an infallible depository of religious truth”. The Editor, 
Bishop Thomson, writes on the Death of Christ, giving the substance of his 
Bampton Lectures for 1853, with.additional discussions. The Scripture 
Doctrine, and the Doctrine of the Church, are well reviewed; the theoreti- 
cal part is less elaborately worked out. The concluding essay, by Ellicott, 
the commentator on Scripture and its Interpretation, is one of the best of 
the series. Each essay is introduced by an analysis of the main points. 
The whole work will be welcomed, for its learning, candor, and ability, as a 
timely contribution to our theological literature. One additional essay, on 
the general principles and bearings of the whole controversy, would have 
made it a very complete book of its class. 


Replies to “Essays and Reviews.” With a Preface by the Lord Bishop 
of Oxford, etc. Oxford and London: Parker. 1862. 8vo, pp. 513. This 
is a volume of much greater pretensions, and much less real ability than the - 
“ Aids to Faith,” noticed above. Unlike the latter, it is in the form of a 
regular reply to each of the Essays in succession. The tone is that of the 
High Church. Church authority seems to be the last appeal. The preface 
by Bishop Wilberforce is a slight and hasty affair, strongly recommending 
ecclesiastical censure as the best resort. Dr. Goulbourn, Chaplain to the 
Queen, replies to Dr. Temple on the Education of the World; but in his 
own study of the philosophy of history he has not got beyond a translation 
of Lessing’s Education of the Human Race. Dr. H. J. Rose is the antago- 
nist of Dr. Williams and Bunsen, and handles Williams very well in his own 
style. Dr. Heurtley, Margaret Professor of Divinity in Oxford, writes on 
Miracles, against Powell—the best essay in the series, though far inferior to 
Mansel in the “ Aids to Faith.” He says, ina note, quite naively: ‘‘I am 
not acquainted with Coleridge’s works”. Dr. Grant, on the Idea of the Na- 
tional Church, gives a good account of the history of the Anglican Church ; 
but his principles are of the loftiest type of churchmanship, and he is a 
strong panegyrist of the Tracts for the Times. Rev. G. Robison on the Cre- 
ation Week, has collected considerable materials.. Under the title Rational- 
ism, Rev. A. W. Haddan incidentally corrects some of Mr. Pattison’s state- 
ments about the English apologists of the last century; and he finds the 
cure for rationalism in rituals, liturgies, ordained clergy, ete. Canon 
Wordsworth, on the Interpretation of Scripture, writes as if he had a per- 
sonal spite against Professor Jowett. In the Appendix are Letters from 
Rev. Robert Main, of the Radcliffe Observatory, Oxford, on Scripture and 
Astronomy, and from Prof. John Phillips, Reader in Geology, Oxford, on 
Geology and Scripture. 


Tracts for Priests and People. By Various Writers. Boston: Walker, 
Wise & Co. 1862. Pp. 372. Of the English edition of these Tracts we 
gave some account in our last number. The Boston reprint is well got up, 
and makes a handsome volume. Occasioned by the Hssays and Reviews, 
it represents in the main the Broad Church views upon several important 
questions. The Tracts are seven in number (still continued in England), 
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viz. 1. Religio Laici, by Thos. Hughes, frank and manly, as the author of 
Tom Brown at Rugby always is; 2. The Mote and the Beam —a Clergy- 
man’s Lessons from the Present Panic, by F. D. Maurice, insisting. that a 
revival of living faith in God and Christ is the great need of the times; 3. 
The Atonement as a Fact and asa Theory, by Rey. F. Garden—advocating 
the life-theory; 4. Miracles, by Rev. J. L. Davies—defending them by 
spiritualising them; 5. Terms of Communion, by Rev. C. K. P. and J. N. 
Langley; 6. Against the Bishop of Oxford, by J. M. Ludlow and Maurice; 
7. Two Lay Dialogues, by J..M. Ludlow — good against the positivists. 
The volume is interesting as illustrating one phase of English thought in 
the present theological ferment. ; 


The Supernatural in Relation to the Natural. By Rev. James McCosz, 
LL.D, New-York: Carters. 1862. Pp. 369. This work is divided into 
two Books, treating respectively of the Natural in Relation to the Super- 
natural, and of the Supernatural in Relation to the Natural. Incidentally 
it is intended to meet the objections raised by those that doubt or deny the 
possibility of supernatural intervention in the course of nature. The dis- 
cussion is characterized by the author’s well-known clearness and fluency 
of exposition, and natural, progressive method. The transitions and con- 
nections between the natural and supernatural are well stated. The most 
interesting chapter is that on the System in the Supernatural. Avoiding 
extreme positions, courteous in his treatment of objectors, confident in his 
statement of principles, and grasping the subject in many of its higher and 
wider aspects, Dr. McCosh will command the attention and secure the re- 
spect of thoughtful men, interested in these momentous-themes. His aim is 
not so much to go into details, as to examine and decide the general princi- 
ples involved in the controversy. Between extreme parties he occupies a 
cautious and tenable middle ground. 


The History of the Religious Movement Called Methodism. By Axe. 
Srevens, LL.D. Vol. III. From the Death of Wesley to the Centenary 
Jubilee. New-York: Carlton & Porter. Pp. 524. Dr. Stevens completes 
his proposed task with this volume, but we are glad to notice that he prom- 
ises a supplement on the History of Methodism in this country. ‘This vol- 
ume is quite as able as the others, and quite as interesting. It abounds in 
details, biographical sketches, descriptions and incidents ; but all these sub- 
serve the plan of the book, which is steadily kept in view. The labors and 
works of Bunting, Coke, Adam Clarke, Watson, Townley, Sutcliffe, Drew, 
Jackson, and many of lesser note pass in rapid, but clear review. Here is 
the true original of Adam Bede’s Dinah, and here, too, Hester Ann Rogers 
is portrayed. The missionary labors and successes at home and abroad are 
faithfully narrated, as also the controversies and divisions, and the triumph- 
ant progréss up to the Centenary Jubilee. Our ministers, and laymen too, 
should get and read the book. Some things they may not agree with; but 
in one thing they will be agreed, that it is an admirable exposition of a great 
religious revival. 

The Fiftieth Anniversary of the Second Presbyterian Church, Newark, 
NV. J. A Discourse by the Pastor, J. Few Smita, D.D. Newark. 1861. 
Pp. 75. This valuable commemorative sermon gives the history of a church 
which has had unusual prosperity and spiritual privileges under the succes- 
sive ministries of Rev. Hooper Cumming; Dr. Griffin, who had been pre- 
viously settled over the First Church; Dr. Hay; Rev. Eben. Cheever; Dr. 
Condit, now of Auburn Seminary ; Dr. Prentiss for a brief period associated 
with Dr. Condit; and its present able and faithful pastor. It is an inter- 
esting contribution to our local church histories. 
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BIBLICAL LITERATURE. 


The Spirit of Hebrew Poetry. By Isaac Taytor. With a Biographical 
Introduction by Witt1am Apams, D.D. New-York: Carleton. 1862.: 8vo, | 
pp. 386. In this new work, Isaac Taylor appears in a new field of religious 
literature. Here, too, he writes with his accustomed vigor, thoughtfulness, 
and originality. The aim of the work is rather theological than literary— 
but yet, theological in the sense of Biblical Theology, as distinguished from 
scientific. The difference of the two, he says (p. 54), is this: that while 
“Scientific Theology professes to regard the Divine Nature and attributes as 
the centre”, Biblical Theology has for its “ central area”, “the human spirit 
in its actual condition, its original powers, its necessary limitations, its ever 
varying consciousness, its lapses, its sorrows, its perils, its hopes, and its 
fears”. Hebrew poetry is here viewed in respect to its specific religious 
use ; and under this aspect it is vindicated against modern criticism. An 
incidental object of the work is the refutation of infidel, of pantheistic ob- 
jections. The language of the Bible on divine subjects, he contends, must 
be figurative throughout. Hence, so large a part of the Bible is in poetry. 
There are both divine and human elements—the divine being the source of, 
and giving unity to the human. Inspiration is vindicated in a somewhat 
qualified sense, as compared with the mechanical theory. Under these 
general aspects, the subject is worked out with much ability. On every 
page, weighty thoughts arrest the attention. Hebrew poetry is traced from 
its beginning in Paradise te the prophetic consummation of the end of the 
world, and its contrast with all other literature is vividly portrayed. On 
this last point he says (p. 312): “It is not so much that we might not find 
in the Greek writers—Plato, for instance, or Auschylus—the rudiments of 
a theology, true and great as far as it goes; but in no Greek writer, in none 
anterior to the diffusion of the Gospel, are there to be found any rudiments 
whatever—any mere fragments, however small—of that Lire or tHe Sou. 
TOWARD Gop, and of that Divinz CORRESPONDENCE WITH MAN, which, in every 

Psalm, in every page of the Prophets, shines, burns, rules, with force— 
overrules Poetry—drives from its area the feeble resources of human art, 
and brings down upon earth those powers and those profound emotions 
which bespeak the nearness of the Infinite and the Eternal, when God holds 
communion with those that seek to live in the light of his favor.” The work 
will be a most welcome one, not only to ministers, but also to laymen of in- 
telligence aud culture. It belongs to the elevating and not to the ephemeral 
class of religious publications. Dr. Adams has enriched it with an excel- 
lent account of the author and his various productions, giving many new 
facts from authentic sources. This edition is published by agreement with 
Mr. Taylor; and he is to have a handsome compensation from the liberality 
of the American publishers. We see that a cheap, rival edition is announc- 
ed, but hope that it will find no encouragement, as it is printed with a full 
knowledge of the agreement made with Mr. Carleton. Mr. Carleton has 
published his edition in superior style, so as to make an attractive library 
volume. 


A Commentary, Critical and Grammatical, on St. Paul’s Epistle to the 
Ephesians. With a revised Translation. By C. J. Exxicorr, B.D. Ando- 
ver: Draper. 1862. 8vo. Dr. Ellicott’s commentaries offer many decided 
advantages to the student. They are concise, perspicuous, and well-arranged. 
They indicate familiarity with the literature of the subject, English, Ger- 
map, and patristic. One useful characteristic is his frequent references to the 
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treatises of English divines. The discussion of the text is sufficient for all 
ordinary purposes, though not so ample as Alford. The present volume has 
constant citations from nine ancient versions. The spirit of the commentary 
is at once scholarly, reverential, and orthodox. In doubtful cases it gives 
. sufficient materials for a decision. The addition of the revised translation 
is a very welcome aid. Harless on the Ephesians, is undoubtedly the best 
extant commentary ; and Dr. Ellicott has made good, though independent, 
use of his labors. His work is a compressed manual, and as such, one of 
the best helps to the student. On the important passage, ii, 4, his conclu- 
sion is, that while “it must fairly be said the unemphatic position of ice: 
renders it doubtful whether there is any special contrast to xdprt:, or any 
direct assertion of the doctrine of Original Sin”, yet “that the clause con- 
tains an indirect, and therefore even more convincing assertion of that pro- 
found truth, it seems impossible to deny”. 


A Translation of the Syriac Peshito Version of the Psalms of David: 
With Notes critical and explanatory. By Rev. Anprew Oxiver, M.A. Bos- 
ton: E. P. Dutton & Co. 1861. Pp. 331. The antiquity of the Syriac 
version of the Old Testament, dating probably from the second century, and 
the affinities of the Syriac language with the Hebrew, give a high value to 
this translation, the first in the English language. The translator carefully 
notes the deviations of the Syriac from the Hebrew, and its agreement with 
the Septuagint. He wisely follows, as closely as is possible, the authorized 
version. The Syriac division of the Psalms into Books and Grades, and the 
Syriac titles or contents, are also retained. Among all the ancient versions, 
the Syriac Peshito takes the front rank for its freedom from glosses; hence 
it is called the Peshito or the simple. That it was made by/a Christian is 
evident, not merely from the titles, which might have been added, but from 
internal doctrinal evidence, e. g.: Psalm cx, 3: “I have begotten thee, O 
youth, from the beginning.” Mr. Oliver deserves the thanks of Biblical 
students for his careful labors. They give new evidence gf American zeal 
in exegetical studies. The volume is beautifully printed, at the Riverside 
press. It is for sale in New-York by John Wiley. 


A Commentary on Ecclesiastes. By Moszs Stuart. Edited and revised 
by Prof. R. D. C. Ropsmys. Andover: Draper. 1862. Pp. 346. One of 
the best of Prof. Stuart’s commentaries is here carefully revised, with addi- 
tional matter, by Prof. Robbins, who does all his work in a scholarly way. 
What is lost in freshness is more than made up in increased accuracy. No 
English commentary on the book is so good as this. It ought to be in the 
libraries of our pastors and students. 


PRACTICAL RELIGIOUS LITERATURE. 


Christian Worship, Services for the Church ; with Order of Vespers and 
Hymns. New York: Jas. Miller, 1862. Pp. 260,108. As might be antici- 
pated from the learning and culture of the authors, Dr. Osgood and Dr. 
Farley, this manual of public worship for Unitarian Congregations is pre- 
pared with a careful selection and adaptation of materials from a great 
variety of sources. It is a new evidence of the growth of the liturgical sen- 
timent among the.modern Unitarians. It also indicates a tendency to reés- 
tablish public.worship in all its parts, so that the sermon shall not seem to 
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be the main thing. Free use has been made of the Liturgy of the King’s 
Chapel, Boston. In the old formulas of the church, alterations have of 
course been made, some of which grate upon the ear. Instead of the 
simple majestic form, ‘‘Glory be to the Father, and to the Son, and to the 
Holy Ghost”, we have: “Glory be to the Father, Almighty God, through 
Jesus Christ our Lord”. Many of these alterations will rather suggest than 
displace the originals. In such cases, we think it would be better to make 
new forms, than merely to imitate, and yet change, the old hallowed words. 
The Vesper service is the most original portion of the work. Forms of 
prayer and service for all the different Ministerial acts are included. The 
Psalms are arranged with simplicity and accuracy for Responses. . The selec- 
tion of hymns is very good. We hear that Dr. Farley’s church have refused 
to use this service; it is too much in advance of their old habits of thought. 
The volume is beautifully printed and bound. . 


Deutches Gesangbuch. Philadelphia: Lindsay & Blakiston. Pp. 620. This 
German Hymn Book was prepared by Dr. Schaff, for the German Reform- 
ed Church, and it is a most excellent selection, of 500 hymns, from the best 
sources, and exceedingly well arranged. We do not know of a better col- 
lection, and cordially commend it. It would beg good work for service in 
our German regiments. The only objection is the cost; but the smaller 
edition can be had bound for about 50 cents a copy, in quantities. It has 
received the highest commendations from such men as Knapp, Dorner, 
Krummacher, Bethmann-Hollweg, etc. The Synod of New York and New 
Jersey recommend it for the German congregations under their care. 


Katechismus fiir Sonntags-Schulen. Von Dr. Pumirr Scuarr, Cham- 
bersburg. Pp. 80. Dr. Schaff’s Catechism for Sunday Schools is a clear, 
simple, valuable manual. It hits the right medium between a merely his- 
torical and a merely doctrinal Catechism. It is also carefully arranged. It 
would be well to have a similar book prepared for the Presbyterian and 
Congregational Churches. 


Hymns of Faith and Hope. Second Series. By H. Bonar, D.D. New 
York: Carters. Pp. 304. Dr. Bonar’s hymns are of unequal merit. Some 
have the true melody and spirit of sacred song, while now and then there is 
one that seems to struggle hopelessly with hard and unmusical language. 
This collection, as a whole, is quite equal to his previous volume. Many of 
the hymns are of great beauty, and there is a large variety in them, both as 
to subjects and metre. The volume is beautifully printed and bound. 


God’s Way of Peace. By H. Bonar, D.D. New York: Carters, 1862. 
Pp. 200. To give salutary directions to an inquirer after life, is one of the 
most difficult tasks of a Christian pastor. He must wisely steer between 
too great discouragement, and encouragements upon an unreal basis. This 
volume of Dr. Bonar will be found a valuable help in such cases. The guilt 
of man, and the righteousness by grace, the obligation to immediate repent- 
ance, and the prime necessity of faith, are clearly and earnestly set forth. 
It is thoroughly evangelical in doctrine and spirit. 


Practical Christianity. By Joun S. C. Assorr. New York: Harpers. 
18mo, pp. 302. This Treatise, especially designed for young men, is dedi- 
cated to the Volunteers of our National Army, and is well adapted to im- 
press their minds, in the midst of the perils and temptations of the camp, 
with the serious and urgent claims of religion. It would be a good book for 
Chaplains to distribute. 
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GENERAL LITERATURE. 


A Dictionary of English Etymology. By HenstxicH Wepewoon, M.A., 
late Fellow of Chr. Col., Cam. Vol. I, A—D. With: Notes and Additions, 
By Gzorcte P. Marsa. New York: Sheldon & Co., 1862. Royal octavo, 
double columns, pp. 247. $3. English Etymology is yet in its rudiments, 
as a science, and hardly emancipated from the plausible, but insufficient 
theories of Horne Tooke, whom Richardson chiefly follows. It has been 
cultivated rather as a part of our general lexicons than as a distinct branch 
of investigation. The great merit of Mr. Wedgwood’s learned and painstak- 
ing work, is in confining himself strictly to the derivations of words, so far 
as these can be traced. Its peculiarity is found in carrying out more fully 
than any previous writer, the theory, that language to a considerable extent 
starts from an imitation or representation of natural sounds—onomatopwia. 
This he illustrates in his preface by a great variety of unexpected instances, 
and by many transformations and changes from one language to another. 
The work is absolutely necessary to the philologist to fill the gaps, and quite 
as often to correct the errors, of our current lexicographers. The additions 
of Mr. Marsh, made to abéut two hundred and fifty words, greatly increase 
the value of the volume; and they are all the more valuable because deriv- 
ed, in most cases, from a direct reading of the earlier writers, not relying on 
second-hand compilations. Fine specimens of his minute and curious learn- 
ing are seen in his additions to the words, Abet, Anneal, Average, Awning, 
Baggage, Ballast, Canoe, Ceiling, Cheese, etc. We notice that he discredits 
the connection between atone and siihne, which Coleridge favored. Theo- 
logians may be instructed by these derivations and changes of meaning. 
Thus the word able—Latin, habilis—meant, in the earlier usage, convenient, 
Jit ; in the later usage, it is restricted to the general sense of efficiency. To 
enable a person to do a thing, or to disable him; means, in old English, to 
render him fit or unfit for doing it. That is, it does not refer to natural ca- 
pacity, but to specific adaptation, A whole controversy lies in this difference. 
Chaucer says: “‘ God tokeneth and assigneth the times, abling hem to her 
proper offices”. Wycliffe translates Rom. ix, 22: ‘That if God, willing to 
schewe his wrathe, and to make his power knowne, hath sufferid in grete 
pacience vessels of wrathe able unto death”. The work is printed in the 
best style, on laid paper, tinted, from long primer types. ‘Two more vol- 
umes will, probably, complete it. This hardly seems the time for issuing 
so expensive a work, which necessarily appeals to a-comparatively small 
class: but it is one which libraries and scholars must and will have. 


Permanent Documents of the Society for the Promotion of Collegiate and 
Theological Education at the West. 3 vols. 8yo. New York. This excel- 
lent Society, during the past eighteen years, hhs done a noble work in ren- 
dering needed aid to thirteen colleges in our Western States, and on the 
Pacific Coast. To a rare extent, it has secured the confidence of the 
Christian public. This has been owing, in no slight measure, to the inde- 
fatigable labors, wise counsels, and prudent management of its Secretary, 
Rev. Theron Baldwin, who is one of the chief benefactors of our day to the 
cause of a thorough Christian education. All the Colleges he has aided are 
monuments to his fidelity. His sixteen Annual Reports contain valuable 
discussions of all the leading questions connected with this great work. 
Each Report presents the subject under some new aspect or relation. Be- 
sides these Reports, the three volumes of Permanent Documents embrace 
discourses or addresses, averaging two for each year, by many of the wisest 
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and best ministers of the Congregational and Presbyterian Churches. In no 
work devoted to education, are combined more broad and philosophic views, 
wise suggestions, pertinent facts, and eloquent appeals, upon the true nature, 
methods and aims of collegiate education, under Christian auspices, in a 
republican country. The volumes are invaluable. They ought to be found 
in every public library, especially those in our Theological Seminaries and 
Colleges. They are well entitled Permanent Documents. As an indication 
of their value, we give a list of some of the more prominent addresses. hi. 
bert Barnes, Plea in behalf of Western Colleges—an admirable analysis of 
Western character and needs ; Dr. Beman on Education at the West—a 
forcible inculcation of anti-Jesuit policy ; Dr. Todd, Plain Letters on the 
theme, Colleges essential to the Church of God; Dr. Bacon, a comprehensive 
sketch of the relation of Christianity and Learning ; Prof. Haddock, Colle- 
giate Education; Dr. Condit, Education at the West in its claims on the 
Church ; Prof. Porter, Plea for Libraries, and on the Educational System of 
the Puritans and Jesuits compared—a premium essay ; Dr. Cox was in one 
of his best moods, when he gave his Address, which hardly admits of being 
labelled with a title; Dr. Edward Beecher, The Question at Issue; Prof. 
Park, The Utility of Collegiate and Professional Schools—one of his most 
finished productions; Dr. T. H. Skinner, Education and Evangelism ; Dr. 
Peters, Colleges, Religious Institutions; President Hopkins—an admirable 
address on the idea and aims of college culture; Dr. Hall, Colleges essential 
to Home Missions; Addresses by President Sturtevant, Rev. 5. F. Tuttle, 
Rey. H. Towne, Dr. Eddy, Rev. Lyman Whiting, H. W. Beecher, Prof. Ty- 
ler, H. B. Smith, Dr. Thompson; Discourses by Dr. Storrs, Dr. Kirk, Dr. 
Stearns, etc. We have not space to characterize all these as they fitly de- 
serve ; they present the best thoughts of some of our ablest thinkers, on a 
vital subject, intimately connected with the highest welfare of the American 
people. In reading them, we have been forcibly impressed with the fact, 
that there is so little of repetition, though the discourses are so numerous. 
This illustrates both the greatness of the theme and the ability of the men. 


Ethical and Physiological Inquiries, chiefly relating to Subjects of Pop- 
ular Interest. By A. H. Dana. New York: Scribner, 1862. Pp.308. The 
essays contained in this thoughtful volume discuss many profitable themes. 
They exhibit the fruits of much reading, and of independent reflection. 
Topics of current interest are handled ina simple, and often forcible manner. 
The title might well have taken a wider range. The work belongs to that 
part of literature which ever has strong attractions for persons of meditative 
habits. Ministers, physicians, politicians, men of business, and students, 
will here find materials for investigation, and fruitful hints and principles to 
guide them in their inquiries. There is a singular freedom from one-sided 
and partial views, and merely theoretic schemes. Among the subjects 
handled in a suggestive manner are, Races of Men, Compensations of Life, 
Identity, Hereditary Character, Narcotic Stimulants, War, Seminaries of 
Learning, The Supernatural, Probation of Life, Neuromathy, Nemesis, etc. 


A Strange Story. A Novel, By Sir E. Bunwer Lyrron. With Illustra- 
tions. New York: Harper & Brothers, 1862. 25cents. A fascinating, as 
well as strange story, wrought out with all the literary skill of Bulwer, and 
illustrating many wonderful facts on the “dark side” of human experience, 
in the mysterious realms of somnambulism and mesmerism. Learning, 
fancy, imagination, and all the resources of the novelist, are put in requisi- 
tion, in the construction of the plot, and though a sharp key-note is struck 
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at first, yet the interest is kept up unflagging to the end. As a work ot 
art, it is among the very best of the prolific author. 


Pilgrims of Fashion. A Novel, By Krxanan Cornwatus. New York: 
Harper & Brother. Pp. xvi, 887. $1. 


MISCELLANY. 


Some of the Providential Lessons of 1861. How to meet the Events of 
1862. Two Discourses, by Rev. Gzorcr L. Prentiss, D.D. New York, W. 
H. Bidwell. These two thoughtful and eloquent discourses are published by 
request of Dr. Prentiss’s congregation, and contain Christian reflections and 
lessons, admirably adapted to the present juncture of our national affairs. 


The Relations of Religion to the War. A Sermon, by Rev. Hucn Surru 
Carpenter. New York. This Discourse, preached in the Westminster 
Presbyterian Church, Brooklyn, is full of vivid descriptions and earnest ap- 
peals, suggested by the crisis into which slavery has brought the republic. 


“* He thanked God and took Courage.” A Sermon for Thanksgiving Day, 
1861. By Rev. Matson Meier Sartu, Bridgeport, Conn. The elements of 
the present struggle, and its high moral and religious lessons, are forcibly set 
forth in this patriotic discourse, delivered in the North Congregational 
Church, of Bridgeport, Conn. 


President Tappan’s Message to the Law Congress of the University of 
Michigan. Delivered Jan. 18, 1862. Ann Arbor. Dr. Tappan here ably 
reviews the «constitutional questions and projects now so largely discussed, 
coming to the simple conclusion, that our great work at present is not to 
settle questions about slaves and slaveholders, but ‘to press on this war to 
its conclusion, with the utmost might and vigor”. 


The Habeas Corpus Act and Martial Law. By Rozert L. Breck. Cin- 
cinnati, 1862. This essay, severely criticising the course of the President, 
in respect to the points named in the title, was prepared for the Danville 
Quarterly Review, but excluded from it, as tending to embarrass the action 
of the Government. 


Young Benjamin Franklin, By Hexry Maynew. With Illustrations by 
John Gilbert. New York: Harpers, 1862. 18mo, pp. 561. Mr. Mayhew, so 
well known for his works on social topics, here instructs the boys how to get 
along in life, by the example of our Franklin, supposed to be taught by his 
uncle, about sports, books, events, science, morals and manners. Some of 
the disquisitions are rather prolix, but much useful knowledge is crowded 
into these pages, and the incidents are varied and instructive. 


Health: Five Lay Sermons to Working People. By Joun Brown, M.D. 
New York: Carters, 1862. We advise everybody, ministers and laymen, 
men and women, boys and girls, to read these capital lay sermons. They 
are full of sense and wit—good, plain talk on every-day matters, so as to in- 
terest all, with a double vein of humor and piety running through. the 
discourse. 
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Prussta.—Romanism and Protest- 
antism in Prussia.—During the nine 
years from 1849 to 1858, churches 
and clergymen in the Evangelical and 
in the Roman Catholic churches of 
Prussia have increased in the follow- 
ing proportions. Not including the 
Dissenters, and exclusive of the little 
Principality of Hohenzollern and the 
Jhade district, the Evangelical popu- 
lation numbered, in 1849, 10,006,798 
souls, who congregated in 5,208 mo- 
ther-churches, 2,956 _filial-churches, 
and 806 other buildings, devoted to 
divine service ; on the whole, 8,976 
places of worship. Divine service 
was held by 6,139 ordained clergymen. 
Up to the year 1858 the number of 
places of worship had increased by 
330; and the number of ministers of 
the church by 281. This increase, 
however, stands in no proportion with 
the growth of the Evangelical popu- 
lation, which, during the indicated 
period, had augmented from every 
1,000 to 1,084. In the Roman Catho- 
lic Church, the number of places for 
divine worship had also grown by 
820 during the same time, and the 
number of the clergy by 561; the 
increase of the Romanist population, 
however, was not the same as the 
Protestant ; it grew only from every 
1,000 to 1,078. In the year 1849, 





there was one church to every 1,114 
souls, in the Protestant provinces, 
and one clergyman to every 1,628 
souls; while with the Romanists, ' 
there was one church to every 840 


. 


souls, and one priest to every 1,082 
souls. In the year 1858 there was 
one church for every 1,164 Evangel- 
ical inhabitants, and one clergyman 
for 1,689 ; with the Roman Catholics 
in 1858 there was one church for 
every 867 persons, and for every 
1,065 souls one priest. 


SwirzeRLAnv.—According to: the 
last census taken in Switzerland, 
the total population of the confedera- 
tion in December last was 2,534,422 
souls, of whom 2,204,280 were Swiss 
citizens, and the rest foreigners. In 
religion, 1,483,296 of the total were 
Protestants, 1,040,469 Catholics, the 
rest ‘‘ Separatists,” Jews, etc. 


Buiearra.—Romanism in Bulga- 
ria.—The attempted Romish move- 
ment in Bulgaria has come to a very 
ridiculous termination. The bishops 
who promoted this movement now 
protest that they had been deceived. 
The Bishop, who was received at 
Rome with so much éc/at, has re- 
canted, and declared that he was 
imposed upon. Boré, the great in- 
stigator of this movement, has been 
banished to Cochin China in conse- 
quence of his blunder. Thus termi- 
nates the boasted conversion of a na- 
tion of some millions, which the Pope 
said had solaced him so much in the 
midst of his misfortunes. 


AuerriA.—Freedom of worship is 
guaranteed by the French govern- 
ment: congregations of 250 members 
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are officially recognised. When thus 
recognised the pastors receive from 
the government 2,400 francs stipend, 
and 1,000 francs for a dwelling. 
There are now in Algeria 14 evangel- 
ical clergy — 7 Lutheran and 7 Re- 
formed ; 11 churches are organized— 
scattered through the provinces of 
Algiers, Oran and Constantine. 
Schools are also at work in connec- 
tion with these churches. An or- 
phan-house in Dely-Ibrahim has 128 
orphans.— Neue Hoang. Kirchenzei- 
tung. 


A Secluded Missionary Station.— 
A letter in the Delhi Gazette de- 
scribes a remote and almost unknown 
settlement of Moravian missionaries 
in a valley called Le Howl, about 
seventeen marches from Simla, and 
surrounded by snowy mountains 
more than twenty thousand feet in 
height. Four years ago the Mora- 
vians took up their abode among the 
inhabitants of this secluded spot, 
and the only communication they 
maintain with the civilised world is 
to send one of their number once a 
year to Simla, to lay in provision for 
a twelvemonth. They have derived 
their knowledge of the language from 
a vocabulary and a grammar pub- 
lished by a German, who has never 
been near Le Howl, and who lives in 
St. Petersburg. 


As1s.—Missions among the Shans. 
— Authentic information, says the 
Rangoon Times, has been received in 
town of a large emigration of Shans 
into British territory. They have 
come, it is said, from one of the ad- 
jacent states, which was nominally 
subject to the government of Bur- 
mah, For some reason, it appears, 
a Burmese force was sent against 
these people, probably to enforce the 
payment of revenue, when they at- 
tempted to resist, and coércion being 
employed, they abandoned their 
houses and lands, and fled for pro- 
tection into Pegu. They are re- 
ported to number some ten thousand 
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souls of all ages. A TZsaubwa, or 
hereditary chief, is in company with 
them. 

For the forty-nine years, during 
which missions have been in opera- 
tion in the Burman empire, the 
Shans were wholly overlooked. 
Nothing was done for their moral 
or intellectual improvement. Just 
at the time, however, when the 
hands of the persecuting Burmese 
are raised against them for their op- 
pression, the American Baptists 
have been adopting measures to send 
them the light of the Gospel by the 
hands of a missionary of the cross. 


Mapagascar.—Radama II had 
transmitted a communication to the 
Governor of Mauritius, inviting a 
free intercourse, and the Legislative 
Council had dispatched a mission to 
congratulate his Majesty, and thank 
him for proposing facilities to com- 
merce and trade. The Mauritius 
Society of Arts and Sciences also 
sent an address, soliciting the King 
to promote a display of some of the 
rich products of Madagascar at the 
Great International Exhibition of 
1862. The King is reported to 
have proclaimed commercial liberty 
throughout his territory, with equi- 
table customs regulations at every 
port, and at the same time to have 
intimated that he is not disposed to 
accept the protectorate of France or 
of any other Power, although he will 
readily listen to any friendly sugges- 
tions of the Emperor Napoleon. 
Meanwhile he has appointed an Eng- 
lishman — Mr. Lambert, long a faith- 
ful adherent — as his Chief Minister, 
and has commissioned him to pro- 
ceed as Ambassador to France and 
England, to procure a recognition of 
his Majesty, under the style of Ra- 
damah II, King of the Hovas. Mada- 
gascar is larger than Great Britain 
and Ireland ; has rich mines of metals 
and coal ; the soil is wonderfully pro- 
ductive, yielding valuable timber, 
dyewoods, and vegetable substances 
in endless variety ; and the climate, 
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though bad on the coast, is healthy 
in the interior. Many persons, it is 
inferred, will settle when proteetion 
is afforded to Europeans. 


Religious - Liberty in Eeypt.— 
Some time in July last, a Syrian em- 
ployé, or book-selling agent of the 
American Presbyterian missionaries, 
was cruelly bastinadoed and other- 
wise ill-treated by the cadi and other 
high Mohammedan functionaries of 
Siout, in Upper Egypt. As Siout is 
some hundreds of miles up the Nile, 
toleration has generally been thought 
to be out of the question there. Mr. 
Thayer, the consul-general of the 
United States at Alexandria, saw no 
reason for this, however, in the na- 
ture of things, and accordingly took 
the case up and fought it with vigor, 
perseverance, and success. He suc- 
ceeded in having the cadi deposed, 
and thirteen of the other offenders, 
the wealthiest and most arrogant 
residents of Siout, imprisoned for 
one year, and ordered to pay a fine 
of $5000 to Faris, the missionary 
agent, the amount being divided 
among them according to their re- 
spective degrees of culpability, and 
the money deposited in gold at the 
consulate. This is said to be the 
first time that religious toleration 
has been vindicated in Upper Egypt, 
and the missionaries and Christian 
residents are overjoyed, declaring 
that if the same vigorous treatment 
had been applied by foreign consuls 
at the beginning of the outrages in 
Syria, the massacres of Jeddah and 
Damascus would never have oc- 
curred. 


The Samoan Mission.— Among the 
most remarkably successful missions 
of modern times, is that of the Lon- 
don Missionary Society to the Sa- 
moan Islands. The missionaries had 
the language to learn and reduce to 
writing, and the whole work of pre- 
paring books and of education to do. 
Their printing press arrived in 1839, 
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so recently did their work begin. 
In 1846 the translation of the New 
Testament was printed and in circu- 
lation, and in 1855 the Old Testa- 
ment was finished. Attention was 
devoted from the first to the educa- 
tion of native helpers, and there are 
now, under the direction of the ten 
European missionaries, no less than 
210 native preachers and other help- 
ers. Population 34,000; churches 
805; church members 2,600. They 
have sent home sometimes no less 
than $3,000 a year to the treasury of 
the Society. They have bought 
books to the amount of more than 
$10,000. 


New Sours W ates has now a pop- 
ulation of 350,553, against 251,834 
for 1856, being an increase in five 
years of 98,719. The number of im- 
migrants since 1851 is 147,661, of 
whom 71,849 were introduced at the 
public, and 76,012 at their own ex- 
pense. 


The Dutch Reformed Church in 
South Africa.—The South African 
Advertiser contains an account of 
what the Dutch Reformed Church 
has done in South Africa. It enu- 
merates twenty-five churches, and 
about as many parsonages, beside 
several schools that have been built. 
Beside, the Advertiser says, “it has 
instituted a Theological Seminary, 
endowed with extensive buildings for 
residence of professors and accom- 
modation of students, and a fund 
amounting already to at least 
£17,500, which continues to be 
swelled with additional liberal con- 
tributions. It has continued to 
spend at least £2,500 per annum for 
the education of its theological stu- 
dents in Europe. It has contributed . 
for missions last year £900. It has 
raised a fund, already amounting to 
about £13,000, to provide for the 
widows of its clergy. It has lately 
contributed £1,740 for the deputing 
of one of its clergy, Dr. Robertson, 
to Europe to procure clergymen, 
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missionaries, and schoolmasters ; 
and already, by that means, there 
have been engaged nine clergymen, 
two missionaries, and four school- 
masters.” 


Tae Roman Catnoxtic Wortp. — 
The Pontifical Calendar for 1862 
has just been published. It declares 
that there are 938 dioceses in the Ca- 
tholic world, and that 75 episcopal 
sees, most of them Italian, are now 
vacant. It designates Cardinal Mi- 
lesi as being still Legate at Bologna, 
and Mgr. Lasagni as being Legate at 
Forli; every thing is retained as if 
the Legations, the Marches, the Um- 
bria, were still governed by the Holy 
See. 


Scor.anp.—The Presbyterian min- 
istry of Scotland comprises, in the 
Established Church, 1,173; in the 
Free Church, 790; in the United 
Presbyterian Church, 526. The last 
of these denominations (the United 
Presbyterian) is in a flourishing 
state. The Presbytery of Edin- 
burgh alone has fifty-four congre- 
gations, with a membership of 24,- 
288. Three new congregations were 
organised in this Presbytery during 
the past year, and 2,776 persons 
were added to the membership of 
the churches. Besides laboring in 
Scotland, this Church has successful 
missions in the foreign field, and is 
exerting itself much to extend Pres- 
byterianism in England. Rev. Drs. 
King and Macfarlane, well-known 
and able ministers, have left large 
and deeply attached charges in Glas- 
gow, and accepted calls to new and 
promising congregations in London. 


Re.icious Statistics or AvstTRIA. 
—The following religious statistics 
relative to-Austria are extracted from 
a recent official return: The secular 
clergy consists of 55,870 members ; 
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and among them are 1 patriarch, 4 
primates, 11 archbishops, and 58 
bishops. The number of monaste- 
ries is 720, and in them are 59 ab- 
bots, 45 provincials, 6,754 regular 
priests, 645 other priests, 240 no- 
vices, and 1,917 lay brethren. In 
the total, the Jesuits possess 17 
houses, 2 provincials, and 188 priests. 
The number of convents is 298, and 
in them are 5,198 nuns. Of the to- 
tal, 85 houses belong to Sisters of 
Charity, and they are occupied by 
104 sisters. The revenue of eccle- 
siastical benefices is 8,772,984 florins, 
and the capital of them 99,186,000 
florins. The convents have an in- 
come of 50,607,876 florins; the 
churches one of 6,083,281 florins, 
and a capital of 34,326,276 florins. 
The revenue of the schools is 329,- 
252 florins, and their capital 152,233 
florins ; and charitable establish- 
ments have revenues of 12,033. 


ProGress OF THE GOSPEL IN FRANCE. 
—A late number of the Archives du 
Christianisme gives the following 
view of the progress of the Gospel in 
France: In 1819 the Lutheran and 
Reformed churches had in Paris, six 
pastors and three places of worship. 
Now there are forty-eight pastors of 
different denominations, and thirty- 
one places of worship. The first 
Protestant Sunday-school was open- 
ed at Paris, in 1822, with from fif- 
teen to twenty scholars. The num- 
ber of Protestant Sunday-schools in 
Paris is now from twenty-five to 
thirty, with from 2,500 to 3,000 schol- 
ars. In 1807, there were, in the 
whole of France, 227 pastors of the 
Reformed Church. In 1861, the 
number of Reformed Church pastors 
amounted to 653, and of Lutheran, 
and other Protestant denominations, 
405—making altogether, 1,058 Pro- 
testant pastors, against 451 in 1807. 





